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- INTRODUCTION. 


On AL PHILOSOPHY treats of 
the cultivation of our Acrivx 
or MorAL powers. It has 
beendefined, the ſcience which explains our 
duty and the reaſons of it ; and, more brief- 
ly by Dr More, 1 vi vendi. 

Vor. II. A As 


470. 


1 


5 as well as by this other conſideration, that, 
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As it would be neither eaſy nor expedient 
to keep the ſeveral divifions of the abſtract 
philoſophy entirely ſeparate, I have nor 
ſcrupled, in the former part of this ſum- 
mary, to anticipate ſome things which-pro- 
perly belong to this part, and which it is 
unneceſſary to repeat. By the omiſſion 
of theſe in this volume, the extent of the 
ſcience now before us will be con Qed, 


as the moſt perfect ſyſtem of duty 1s con- 
tained in Holy Writ, no perſon. who has 
had a Chriſtian education can be ignorant 
of morality. The chief points of it, and the 
more important ſpeculations connected 
with them, I ſhall" briefly illuſtrate, and 
endeavour to arrange in a ſcientifick form: 
and this is all perhaps that can reaſon- 
ably be expected, conſidering the ſhortneſs 
of the time, and the great number of ſub- 
Jer that fall within my province. 
471. The word Mos ax ſigniſſes, of or 
 belanging. to manners. Manners are human 
actions, or rather human habits acquired 
by action. But all human actions and 
babits are not of that fort which we call 
8 | moral. 


„ Mona seher yo" 


moral. Manual dexterity, bodily atvity, 

und the exertions of memory and genius, 

are not in themſelves either moral or im- 
moral; for it is not from circumſtances of 

this kind that we form an eftimare of the 

human character, as dignified by the per. 
formanice of duty, or debuſed by the ne- 

glet of it. An ingenious mechanick, a 
ſtrong and active man, a perſon of lively 
fancy or tenacious memory, may be the 
object of our eſteem, diſapprobation, or 
contempt, according as he applies his ta- 
lents to a good, a bad, or an inſigniſicant 
purpoſe. But moral goodneſs implies a 
regard to duty, and is always the object 
of eſteem and approbation. 

472. The common ufe of language re- 
quires that a diſtinction be made between 
morals and manners. The former depend 
upon internal diſpoſitions, the latter on 
outward and viſible accompliſhments. A 
man's manners may be pleaſing, whoſe 
morals are bad : Such a man ſhows what 
18 good in him, and conceals what is evil. 
They who in their manners are agreeable, 
and who alſo exert themſelves in doing 

e A 2 good, 
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good, that is, in promoting happineſs, are 
of good morals as well as of good man- 


ners. And to do good, or at leaſt to with 


to do good, and be ready to do it when 
opportunity offers, is in every pepſpn's 
power, and every perſon's duty. Where- 
as to haye manual dexterity, a ſound ſtate 
of mind and body, great genius, great 
memory, or elegant manners, is not every 
man's duty, becauſe not in eyery man's 
power. Thoſe actions and habits, there: 
fore, are properly called moral, or immo- 
ral, which are in the power of the agent, 
and which he knows to have an influence, 


favourable or unfayourable, on human 
happineſs. 

473. Some duties are incumbent on all 
men without exception, becauſe tending 
to promote good in general. Other duties 
are incumbent on us in conſequence of 
our connection with particular ſocieties; 
becauſe they tend to promote the good 
of thoſe ſocieties. To enumerate all the 
forms of ſociety with which we may be 
connected, is impoſſible: but there are 
two, which may be conſidered as the moſt 


- 
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important, and with which every one of 
us either is, or may be, connected ; and 
thoſe are, a family, and a ſtate or govern- 
ment. Hence Moral Philoſophy may be 
divided into three parts. The firſt, which 
I call Ernieks, treats of the morality of 
actions as ariſing from the diſpoſition of 
the agent, and as tending to promote 
good in general. The ſecond, called Eco- 
NOMICKS, regulates human conduct fo as 
to make it promote the good of that fami- 
ly of which one may be a member. The 
third, which may without impropriety be 
termed PoLITICKs, explains the nature 
of political or civil ſociety, and the du- 
ries and rights of men with reſpect to it. 
A more minute, as well as more campre- 
henſive, diſtribution of this ſcience might 
be given: but, conſidering the limits 
within which our academical rules oblige 
mas to confine m this my perhaps by 
thought ſufficient, 
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PART FIRST. 
a & * a. 
o ETHICKS: 


1. 


474. ERE we are to ecinkider human 

actions as good or bad, ac- 
cording to the motives, principles, inten- 
tions, or diſpoſitions, from which they 
proceed; and according as they tend to 
promote good in general, or the contra- 
ry. In proſecuting this ſubject, I ſhall 
inquire, firſt, into the nature and foun- 


dation of man's moral goodneſs, that is, 
of 
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of human virtue; and, ſecondly, into the 
nature and foundation of particular vir- 
tues or duties, The former may be call 
ed Speculative Ethicks, and the latter Prafti- 
cal Ethicks. © Obſerve here, that the words 
virtue and duty have often, but not always, 
the ſame ſignification. He is a man of 
virtue who does his duty; he is a vitious 
man who neglects it: and modeſty, humij- 
lity, piety, benevolence, may be called 
either virtues or duties. But, when call- 
ed virtues, we confider them as performed 
or acquired; when called duties, we conli- 
der them as what it is incumbent on us to 
perform or acquire. Accordingly, we call 
a good man not a man of duty, but a man 
of virtue; becauſe we mean a perſon who 
has actually done what he ought to do, 
or who has acquired thoſe habirs or diſ- 
poſitions which he ought to acquire. But 
a regard to duty, and a regard to virtue, 
are phraſes nearly ſynonymous. 
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" CHaPTER & 


Or Tus NATURE or VIRTUE. 


475. JS word, in its moſt general 
acceptation, denotes power or 
ability. As applied to man, and characte- 


riſed by the epithet moral, (to diſtinguiſh 
it from other ſorts of virtue which will be 
- ſpecified afterwards), it fignifies ſome qua- 
lity, diſpoſition, or habit, which fits a man 
for anſwering his end, that is, for living as 
he ought to live, and being what he ought 
to be; or, more explicitly, for living as 
the Author of his nature intended that he 
ſhould live, and being what the Author of 
his nature intended that he ſhould be. — 
But, can human reaſon diſcover what the 
Author of nature intended in making men 

uch 
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ſuch beings as they are? Yes: reaſon can 
diſcover this, in the ſame way in which 
it diſcovers, (and with the ſame degree of 
certainty), that an artiſt, in making a clock 
ſuch a thing as we ſee it is, intended that 
it ſhould meaſure time, and announce the 
hour;—For what end was man made, is, 
therefore, the firſt inquiry in ethicks. Till 
we know this, we cannot know what is 
ſuitable to his end, or what is unſuitable; 
that is, we cannot know what is his vir- 
tue, or what is not his virtue 
476. Human nature is a very complex 
object, and confeſſedly in a ſtate of la- 
mentable degeneracy. But neither from 
its degeneracy, nor from its complexneſs, 
can any reaſonable ſuppoſition ariſe of the 
impoſſibility of diſcovering its end. From 
many appearances in a ruinous building ir 
might be eaſy to ſee the intention of the 
builder; whether he meant it for a church 
or a ſtorehouſe, a dwelling for men, or a 
ſhelter for cattle. And a perſon moderate- 
ly ſkilled in mechanics might find our 
the uſe of a very complex machine, even 
though every part of it were new to him; 
Vor. II. B which 
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which it cannot be pretended that any 
part of human nature is to us. And 
when, from the ſtructure and relations of 
the parts, the end of any ſyſtem is fairly 
inveſtigated, the complex nature of that 
ſyſtem proves nothing againſt the certain- 
ty of the inveſtigation, but is an argument 
for it. | | 

477. Man was made for two ends or 
purpoſes, Action and Knowledge, This 
will be readily admitted by every perſon 
who has obſerved, that all the powers of 
our nature fit us (as was formerly in- 
timated) for, action, for knowledge, or 
for both. That of theſe two ends action 
is the nobler, and that, by conſequence, 
action is man's chief end, will appear, 
when we conſider, that our happineſs de- 
pends rather on what we do, than on what 
we know; that extenſive knowledge falls 
to the ſhare of but few, whereas action is 
the buſineſs of all men ; and that know- 
lege is valuable only as it ſerves to pro- 
mote or aſſiſt action, — thoſe ſpeculations 
being of no value, which can be applied 
to no practical purpoſe, Now we are ca- 
| pable 
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pable of various ſorts of action. The 
next inquiry therefore is, For what fort 
of action was man made? . 

478. We diſcover the end for which a 
ſyſtem is made, by examining its fabrick 
or conſtitution. In chis way one might 
find out for what end a clock or watch 
was made, though one had never ſeen or 
heard of ſuch a thing before. But the 
mere knowledge of the parts taken and 
examined ſeparately would not be enough; 
the wheels and pegs lying in a heap, or 
detached from one another, would, to a 
perſon unſkilled in the art, convey no 
idea of a clock or watch, or of the uſe of 
either : they muſt be put together accor- 
ding to the intention of the maker, and 
examined in their connected ſtate, and as 
operating on one another: and that cir- 
cumſtance in the ſtructure muſt be parti- 
cularly attended to, that they are all ſub- 
ſervient to, and regulated by the balance, 
or the pendulum. Human nature, though 
not a machine, is a moſt curious ſyſtem, 
more ſo than any other that this ſublunary 
world can exhibit,- and conſiſts of many 

B 2 parts . 
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parts or faculties mutually operating upon, 
or influencing one another; one of which, 
in common language called Conſcience, 
has a natural ſupremacy over all the 
reſt:—as I ſhall endeavour to prove, when 
I have - firſt given a brief account. of this. 
faculty. (5 162.) 
479. Every man niuſt be . that 
he approves of ſome actions, becauſe they 
ſeem to him to be good, and right, and 
what ought to be done; and diſapproves 
of other actions, becauſe he thinks them 
bad, wrong, and what ought not to be 
done. Now it is this faculty of conſci- 
ence, that gives riſe to theſe ſentiments of 
approbation and diſapprobation; and ſo 
enables us to diſtinguiſh between virtue 
and vice, between moral good and mo- 
ral evil, between what is our duty and 
what is contrary to duty. This faculty is 
peculiar to rational nature; brutes have 
nothing like it: the being who is deſtitute 
of it we cannot, conſider as rational. It is 
this faculty which makes man capable of 
virtue, and conſequently of happineſs; for 
without virtue rational beings cannot be 
- | happy: 
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happy. Some modern philoſophers are 


willing to believe, that of every human 
faculty the inferior animals participate in 
ſome degree; and, becauſe a dog loves 
and fears his maſter, infer, that brutes are 
not quite deſtitute of moral and religious 
notions. With equal reaſon it might be 
inferred, becauſe dogs bark at the moon, 
and wolves behold or behowl! it, as Shake- 
ſpeare ſays, (either reading will ſerve in 
this place), that they are = ſtudious of 
aſtronomy, 

480. Actions n 8 com- 
pulſion, or againſt our will, conſcience 
does not approve, even though they may 
tend to good; nor diſapprove, though 
they may have an evil tendency: thoſe 
only are approved as morally good, or dif- 
approved as immoral, in the performance 
of which man is underſtood to be a free 
agent. Nor is it the action merely, that 
we either approve or diſapprove. A man 
may kill another by accident, or may kill 
another by deſign: and in both caſes the 
action may be the ſame; the firing of a muſ- 
ket may do either, But in the former caſe, 
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the manſlayer may be entirely innocent, 
in the latter, he may be guilty of murder: 
for in the latter there may be a criminal 
purpoſe, in the former there is or may be 
none. Our affections, therefore, diſpoſi- 
tions, moti ves, purpoſes, or intentions, 
are the real objects of moral approba- 
tion or diſapprobation. | 
- 481, The actions we confider as the 
ſigns and proofs of what was in the mind 
of the agent, For man cannot ſee the 
heart; and we call an action immoral or 
virtuous," according as it ſeems to us to 
manifeſt a criminal or a virtuous inten- 
tion. In our intentions themſelves, though 
not exerted in action, there may be virtue, 
or there may be vice. He who intends to 
murder, is really, and in the ſight of God, 
who knows the heart, a murderer. And 
he who does all the good he can, and 
wiſhes he were able to do more, is virtu- 
ous 1n proportion to the extent of his 
wiſhes, however ſmall his ability may be. 
482. In this notion of moral approba- 
tion, ſuggeſted to every man by his con- 
ſcience, Geral notions or ſentiments are 
comprehended, 
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comprehended, ſimilar indeed in their na- 
ture, but which may be verbally diſtin- 


guiſhed. A generous or good action de- 
lights us when we think of it; and ve 
ſay, that it is fit, right, and what -ought 


to be done, and that he who has done it 


deſerves reward or praiſe, A wicked ac- 
tion gives us pain when we think of it; 
and we ſay, that it is improper, wrong, 
and what ought not to be done, and that 
he who has done it deſerves puniſhent 
or blame. Theſe notions are univerſal 
among mankind. We are conſcious of 
them in ſome degree, and frequently in 2 
great degree, when the good or evil is 
done by others: we are conſcious of them 
in a very great, and often in a moſt in- 
tenſe degree, when it is done by ourſelves, 
— A man's moral judgement, applied to 
the conſideration of his own conduR, 1s 
in common language called his Conſcience; 
when applied to the conſideration of mo- 
ral good or evil in general, it may be call 
ed the Moral Faculty; and has ſometimes, 
both by modern and by ancient philoſo- 
phers, been termed the Moral Senſe. Diſ- 

putes 
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putes have been raiſed about the propriety 
of theſe appellations ; but, if the thing be 
underſtood, the name is of ſmall import» 
ance. . 7 
483. That this faculty i is d in 
us as a rule of conduct, and has a natu- 
ral right to regulate the whole human ſyſ- 
tem, will appear from the following con- 
ſiderations. — To counteract our bodily 
appetites ; to abſtain from food when we 
are hungry, from drink when thirſty, 
from any other ſimilar indulgence when 
appetite ſtimulates, may be not only in- 
nocent, but laudable : but to counterat 
conſcience, to neglect to do what the mo- 
ral faculty declares to be incumbent, is 
always blameable. He had a craving for 
food, but would not eat — is a phraſe 
which 1mphes no cenſure; nay a man 
might do ſo from a regard to health, in 
which caſe it would be praiſeworthy: 
but — his conſcience urged him to ab- 
ſtain, but he would not — intimates cri- 
minal behaviour ; and no man 1s ever 
blamed for acting according to conſcience, 
or praiſed for acting in oppoſition to it. 
Caſes 
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Caſes might be mentioned, in which every 
other ſort of ſelf-denial would be right; 
but to reſiſt or diſregard conſcience, is in 
all poſſible caſes wrong. Such is the opi- 
nion of mankind, eſpecially of all wiſe 
and good men. The opinion therefore 
muſt be rational. Conſequently, the prin- 
ciple of conſcience is naturally ſuperior to 
our bodily appetites, and ought to regu- 
late and control them. 
484. Secondly : To prefer deformity to 
beauty, diſcord to harmony, bad imita- 
tions to good ones, Cowley to Milton, 
broad Scotch to the Engliſh of Addiſon, 
is only an inſtance of bad taſte, which 
might be innocent or indifferent; and 
the perſon who ſhould do ſo might be a 
worthy man upon the whole: but to pre- 
fer an action which our own conſcience 
condemns to another which it approves, 
to prefer fraud to honeſty, malice to be- 
nevolence, blaſphemy to devotion, impu- 
dence to modeſty, is a proof of a bad heart, 
which every man of ſenſe and virtue muſt 
condemn as worthy of blame, and even 
of puniſhment. Are not, then, the dic- 
Vol. II. 2 | rates 
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tates of conſcience more ſacred, and of 
higher authority, than the principles of 
taſte ? 

485. Thirdly: To act upon the ſuppaſi- 
tion, that the three angles of a triangle are 
leſs than two right angles, or that the hiſ- 
tory of Julius Ceſar is a fable, or that the 
. fan and ſtarry heavens revolve round the 
earth, would be abſurd, and a proof of ig- 

norance, but might poſſibly be innocent; 
and a lawgiver would act fooliſhly who 
thould prohibit, on pain of fine and impri- 
ſonment, the holding of ſuch opinions. 
But to act upon a ſuppoſition, that what 
conſcience dictates ought not to be done; 
that ingratitude and perjury are duties, or 
that piety to God and benevolence to man 
are not incumbent, can never be innocent 
in any rational being. do not ſay, how- 
ever, that falſe opinions in matters of mere 
ſcience are always innocent; I only ſay 
that they may be ſo, and often are, But to 
act contrary to conſcience, or to diſregard . 
its dictates, is always a proof of a wicked 
heart, and always blameable. 


486. Fourthly: 


— 
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486. Fourthly: To gratify hunger and 
thirſt, to prefer elegance to deformity, to 
act conformably to mathematical hiſtori- 
cal and phyfical truth, is right; but we do 
not ſuppoſe, that a man deſerves reward 
or praiſe for having done ſo. But when 
we do that which the moral faculty com- 
mands, and abſtain from what it forbids, 
we are conſcious, and all mankind acknow- 
ledge, that we deſerve reward; or praiſe at 
leaſt, which is a ſpecies of reward. He is 
a man of taſte, an acute mathemarician, an 
intelligent hiſtorian, {killed in aſtronomy, 

and rational in his political notions : — all 
this is very well, A man, however, may 
be all this, who is impious, unjuſt, and 
mtemperate; and who, of courſe, merits 
nothing from ſociety, and can entertain 
no reaſonable hope of happineſs in the life 
to come. But he who acts in a conformi- 


ty to moral truth, and obeys the dictates 
of his conſcience, is entitled to the appro- 
bation and eſteem of his fellow-creatures, 
and may, through the Divine goodneſs, en- 
tertain the hope of future reward; though 
ke be {killed very impertectly, or not at 

f C 2 all, 
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all, in human ſciences. — Does not this 
prove, that there is inherent in the dictates 
of conſcience a peculiar ſanctity and ſupre- 
macy, that diſtinguiſh them from the other 
ſuggeſtions of rational nature? 

487. Fifthly: Conſcience often obtrudes 
itſelf upon us againſt our will, and in the 
midſt of outward proſperity makes the ſin- 
ner miſerable, in ſpite of all his endeavours 
to ſuppreſs it: and it is never ſo keen in 
its reproaches as when a wicked perſon 
comes to die, and has nothing further to 
fear from man. To paint the horrors of a 
guilty conſcience, ſome ancient poets have 
typified it by the image of a fury, bran- 
diſing a ſcourge made of ſerpents, and 
thundering condemnation in the ear of the 
criminal. A gnawing worm that never 
dies, is a ſcriptural emblem of fimilar im- 
port. The images are ſtrong, but not hy- 
perbolical: for of all the torments incident 
to human nature, that of a guilty and awa- 
kened conſcience is the moſt dreadful. Bad 
men have ſometimes felt it ſo infupport- 
able, as to make life a burden, (ſee 5 356.); 
and good men will defy death, and tor- 
»þ | 8 ture, 
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thre, and diſtreſs of every kind, rather than 
do that which their conſcience declares to 
be unlawful. Surely there uſt be ſome- 
ching very peculiar in thatg which 
has ſo powerful an.influenco,oQg the felicity 
of man, and can triumph ſo cafily, and fo 
effeQually, over ſublunary things. So high 
is the authority of conſcience, in declaring 
the merit of virtue and demerit of vice, that 
conſiderate men, not finding that the one 
obtains a ſuitable reward, or the other an 
adequate puniſhment, in this world, have 
been led, even by the light of nature, to 
leak mund t a. future Life. of more per- 
fect retribution. 

488. Conſcience e is our e 
faculty. We ſee that every other power of 
our nature ought to ſubmit to it; and that 
it may be ſtronger than even our love of 
| life, or horror of infamy. And when this 
is the caſe, all men acknowledge that it 
is no ſtronger than it ought to be, and 
has a natural right to be: whereas, if any 
other paſſion, principle, or propenſity, were 
to gain ſuch influence, or aſſume ſuch au- 
* diſorder would Prevail in the 
dzzod! mental 
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mental ſyſtem, and neglect of duty would 
diſcompoſe the procedure of human affairs. 
Even to the love of learning (for | ſpeak 
not of criminst or debaſing purſuits) if we 
were to ſatriſlce every other concern, we 
ſhould juſtly incur cenſure. But too con- 
ſcientious we can never be; the beſt of us 
are not ſufficiently ſo; and if all men were 
as much ſo as they ought to be, nothing 
would be wanting to make ſociety happy. 
489. Conſcience being proved to be the 
ſupreme regulating principle of human 
nature, it follows that vir:uous action (ſee 
$ 477) is the ultimate end for which man 
was made. For virtue is that which con- 
ſcience approves; and what contradicts the 
fupreme principle of any ſyſtem muſt be 
contrary to the end of that ſyſtem. It is 
true, that in moſt men for a little, and in 
bad men for a long time, conſcience may 
loſe its power, when born down by evil 
habit, or tumultuous paſſion : even as the 
ſtrongeſt man, by being kept long in fetters, 
may loſe the uſe of his limbs; and as the 
moſt lively genius, if doomed to ſla very, may 
fink 3 into inactivity and ſtupefaction. But 
though 


though conſcience may loſe its power, it till 
retains its authority, that ia, its right to go- 
vern, A good king may be dethroned by 
the rebellion of a wicked ſubject, and may 
for a time be unable to enforce his own 
laws; but he ſtill retains that right to go- 
vern, which is ſecured to him by the con- 
ſtitution of his country. He however may 
die without being reſtored : but ſooner or 
later, in the next world if not in this, 
conſcience will reſume its rights, and cover 
the guilty head with confuſion. 

' 490. We act, therefore, according to the 
end and law of our nature, when we act 
according to conſcience. By doing ſo, we 
may, and indeed often muſt, controul our 
inferior appetites ; but then we promote 
the happineſs and perfection of our whole 
nature. Bo a medicine may do good to 
the whole body, though it be offenſive to 
the taſte, or even to the ſtomach. By 
complying with an appetite in oppoſition 
to conſcience, we may obtain a ſlight gra- 
tiſication; but then we introduce diſorder 
and unhappineſs into our nature, and make 
it more imperfect than it was before, So 


things 
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things may pleaſe the palate, and give mo- 
mentary comfort to the ſtomach, which 
yet have poiſonous qualities, 

491. And now, we ſee in what reſpects 
a life of virtue may be ſaid to be, what 
ſome ancient moraliſts called it, a life ac- 
cording to nature, The indulgence of 
any natural appetite may be called a natu- 
ral indulgence ; but, to act ſuitably to the 
dictates of the moral faculty, is according 
to the general tendency of our whole nature, 
becauſe agreeable to the ſupreme principle 


of the human ſyſtem. Some vices may 


be called natural; becauſe there are in 
us paſſions that prompt to them, and a 
principle of corruption or degeneracy that 
urges our compliance; but no vice can 
be faid to be according to our whole na- 
ture; becauſe nothing is ſo but what 
conſcience, our ſupreme regulating prin- 
ciple, approves. What pleaſes the palate 
may hurt health, and be therefore perni- 
cious to the human conſtitution. That 
only can be called natural food, which pre- 
ſerves or promotes the health of the whole 
body. . 
Joe 492. Vet 
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492. Yet it has been ſaid, that a life of 
virtue is a life of mortification and war- 
fare. And nothing is more true; not- 
withſtanding that, upon the whole, ſuch 
a life muſt be the moſt happy. The na- 
ture of man is miſerably corrupted. Cri- 
minal paſſions crave indulgence; and it 
requires great efforts ro reſiſt them: exi- 
minal habits muſt be overcome ; and this 
is a work of long and difficult labour. 
Things, that by their agreeable qualities 
attract our notice, and engage our liking, 
often prove a ſnare; and it requires inceſ- 
ſant watchfulneſs to keep aloof from them, 
or, when they fall in our way, to prevent 
their gaining on our affections. The beſt 
men fall into tranſgreſſion, which in a 
good man is always followed by repent- 
ance ; and repentance, though moſt ſalu- 
tary in its effects, is attended with great 
anguiſh of mind. How many dangers 
and diſappointments muſt they encounter 
who engage in active life! Yet ſuch a 
life 18 incomparably happier than ſecurity 
with idleneſs. Even fo, virtue may be a 
warfare ; but it is, upon the whole, hap- 

Vor. II. 8 * 
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py as well as honourable, and never fails 
to be crowned with victory and eternal 
peace. Vice is a warfare too; but it is 
neither honourable nor happy, and nece{- 
ſarily ends in ſhame and puniſhment, 
493. We may further learn, from what 

has been ſaid, how fooliſhly thoſe men 
argue, who give way to all their paſhons 
without reſerve, and excuſe themſelves by 
ſaying, that every paſſion is natural, and 
that they cannot be blamed for doing 
what nature prompts them to do. The 
fallacy of 'this plea muſt be very apparent 
to thoſe who, in their notions of man, 
can diſtinguiſh between the whole and a 
part. Partial indulgence may no doubt 
be obtained by gratifying criminal pro- 
penſity; as a man may pleaſe his palate 
while he is ſwallowing poiſon : but every 
indulgence is unnatural], or at leaft im- 
proper, which diforders the moral ſyſtem, 
by counteracting its ſupreme regulating 
principle. From the wheels of a clock or 
watch, if you take off thoſe reſtraints 
whereby the motion is made regular, the 
wheels muſt move irregularly, Sueh mo- 

| tion 
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tion you may, if you. pleaſe, call natu- 

ral; becauſe it is natural for bodies to 
move according to the force chat impels 
them : but ſuch motion you cannot call 
right, or agreeable to the purpoſe of the 
maker, becauſe it 15 not governed by that 
principle which was intended, to control 
and regulate the whole machine. 
4594. Few ſentiments are more familiar 
to the human mind than this, that vice 
deſerves puniſhment, and virtue reward. 
But, to prevent miſtakes, it is neceſſary 
to add, that, in ſtrict propriety of ſpeech, 
our virtue is meritorious with reſpect to 
our fellow-creatures only. Conſidered in 
his relation to the Supreme Being, man, 
when he has done his beſt, is an unprofit- 
able ſervant. To enter into ſome particu- 
lars on this ſubjeR. — Life is by all men 
accounted a great bleſſing ; for, in the ge- 
_ neral intercourſe of the world, few things 
are more valued than that which ſupports 
it. Now life is a bleſſing, which the Dei- 
ty confers on his creatures gratuitouſly : 
we cannot ſay that our virtue gives us a 
title to it, or is an adequate return for it. 
'D 2 Our 
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Our reaſon, conſcience, ſuſceptibility of 
happineſs, and capacity for virtue, are all 
the free gift of God: and who can ima- 
gine that there is merit in having recei- 
ved what has been given us! If we abuſe 
his benefits, we deſerve puniſhment ; if 
we make a right uſe of them, (which no 
man of ſenſe will ſay that he does), we 
do nothing more than what is incumbent 
on us in conſequence of our having recei- 
ved them, and for which our enjoyment 
of them is more than an e recom- 
PENCE, | {$34 C3 

495. Beſides : Virtue, even in chis life, 
obtains very conſiderable gratifications. It 
obtains peace of mind, and an approving 
conſcience ; bleſſings more precious than 
life. It generally obtains the eſteem 6f 
good men, and ſome degree of reſpect 
even from the worthleſs : the advantages 
whereof will be allowed to be great by 
thoſe who confider, that good reputation, 
which alone can procure us the eſteem of 
others, is by every generous mind ac- 
counted invaluable. Now, let it not be 
forgotten, that this peace of mind, eſteem 
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of good men, and reſpect from all men; 
are the reſult of laws eſtabliſhed by our 
beneficent Creator, for the comfort of the 
virtuous in this world of trial. Theſe are 
high privileges: for what other terreſtrial 
conſolations Wagen a wiſe man ens 
them? 

496. K e de” een Mcd G 
all human virtue is very imperfect; and 


that the beſt man on earth can ſcarce be 


ſaid to paſs a day, without violating the 
Divine Law in thought, word, or deed. 
There are hardly any human actions, how 
virtuous ſoever they may ſeem, and how 
meritorious ſoe ver with reſpect to our fel- 
low creatures they may be, of which the 
agent, if a man of ſenſe, will not readily 
acknowledge, that they muſt, in the fight 
of the Creator, appear tainted with umper- 
fection; and that we have always reaſon 
to pray, with humility and contrition, 
that God would pardon what is wrong or 
wanting even in our beſt performances. 
We all know, that criminal habits per- 
vert the underſtanding, and debaſe the 
moral faculty; and that we have contract. 
ed 
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ed many evil habits, which, with proper 
attention, we might have avoided, and are 


of courſe accountable for thoſe debaſements 


and perverſities which are owing to our in- 
attention, and for all the errors and follies 
thence reſulting. | 
497. Now, ſince all human excellence 
is ſo defective; fince even the beſt men 
are ſo great offenders; and fince the ad- 
vantages that virtue may enjoy even in 
this life are ſo important ; what man is 
there who can ſay, that his virtue intitles 
him to receive any other rewards from 
that God whom he is continually offend- 
ing; to whoſe goodneſs he is every mo- 
ment under unſpeakable obligations ; and 
compared with whoſe conſummate purity 
all human attainments are in the propor- 
tion of weakneſs to omnipotence, of finite 


to infinite, of time to eternity! From the 


placability of our Judge, who knows our 
frailty, reaſon, unenlightened by revela- 
tion, might perhaps encourage the peni- 
tent to hope for pardon; but to pardon a 
eriminal, and to receive him into. favour, 
are different things: and what proportion 

| | 10 
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is there between human virtue, debaſed 
as it is with vice and with error, and a 
ſtate of never-ending felicity in the life to 
come? Can we merit ſuch a reward !—-we, 
whoſe goodneſs, if we have any, is even 
mmm SO 
ſerves! 

498. Theſe ſpeculations might lead into 
a labyrinth of perplexity, if it were not 
for what revelation declares concerning 
the Divine government. It declares, that 
man may expect, on the performance of 
certain conditions, not only pardon, but 
everlaſting happineſs; not on account of 
his own merit, which in the fight of God 
is nothing, but on account of the infinite 
merits of the Redeemer; who, deſcending 
from the height of glory, voluntarily un- 
derwent the puniſhment due to ſin, and 
thus obtained thoſe high privileges for as 
many as ſhould comply with the terms 
announced by him to mankind.— So much 
for the ſupremacy, and general nature, of 
the faculty of Conſcience, , 

499. Ir was hinted, and partly proved, 
that man's chief happineſs reſults from vir- 
ru, 
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tue. A more explicit proof of this point 
may now be proper, and is as follows. 
If we could at once gratify all the propen- 
ſities of our nature, that would be our high- 
eſt poſſible happineſs, and what we might 
call our ſummum bonum, or chief good. But 
that cannot be; for our propenſities are of- 
ten inconſiſtent, ſo that if we comply with 
one, we muſt contradict another. He who 
is enſlaved to ſenſuality cannot at the ſame 
time enjoy the more ſublime pleaſures of 
ſcience and virtue: and he who devotes 
hamſelf to ſcience, or adheres to virtue, 

muſt often act in oppoſition to his inferior 
appetites. The ambitions man cannot la- 
bour for the acquiſition of power, and taſte 
the ſweets of indolence at the ſame time: 
and the miſer, while he indulges himſelf 
in the contemplation of his wealth, muſt 
be a ſtranger to the pleaſures of beneficence, 
The gratification of all our appetites at 
once, is therefore impoſſible. Conſequent- 
ly, ſome degree of ſelf-denial muſt be prac- 
tiſed by every man, whether good or bad, by 
the ruffian as well as the ſaint, the ſenſua- 
liſt as well as the hermit; and man's greateſt 
= 54; poſſible 
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poſſible happineſs muſt be, at leaſt in the 
preſent ſtate, not a complete gratification 
of all our propenſities, but the moſt com- 
prehenſive gratification of which we are ca- 
pable. Now ſome pleaſures conduce more 
to happineſs than others, and are therefore 
more "important than thoſe others. And 
if we ſacrifice a leſs important to a more 
important one, we add to our ſum of hap- 
pineſs ; and we take away from that ſum, 
when we ſacrifice a more important plea- 
ſure to one of leſs importance. 

500. In forming a judgement of the 
comparative importance of gratifications, 
the following maxims may be ſafely ad- 
mitted. Firſt : ſome are of greater digni- 
ty than others, becauſe more ſuitable to 
our rational nature, and tending more to 
improve it: the pleaſures of the glutton or 
the miſer are ſurely of leſs dignity than 
thoſe which we derive from the diſcovery 
of truth, from the ſtudy of nature, or from 
the performance of a generous action. 
Pleaſures, therefore, which have more dig- 
nity are preferable to ſuch as have leſs. 
And it will be readily allowed, in the ſe- 
Vor. II. E cond 
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cond place, that a more intenſe pleafure is 
more valuable than one that is leſs intenſe; 


and that ſuch as are not attended with pain 


are better than thoſe that bring pain along 
with them. Thirdly: confidering the ma- 
nifold evils of life, it will hardly be doubt- 
ed, that pleaſures which alleviate diſtreſs 
are preferable: to thoſe that do not; and 
that thoſe which give a reliſh to other plea- 
ſures are better than ſuch as make others 
inſipid. Fourthly : durable gratifications 
are preferable to ſuch as are tranſient; and 
thoſe that do not pleaſe on reflection are of 
leſs value than thoſe that do. Fifthly: 
fome grow more infipid the more we are 
uſed. to them, others continually improve 
upon repetition ; the laſt are undoubtedly 
preferable. And laſtly, thoſe which may 
be had at all times and in all places muſt 
contribute more to happineſs, than ſuch as 
depend on circumſtances, and are not in 
our own power. 

501. If we be ſatisfied of the truth of 
theſe remarks on tlie comparative value of 
human gratifications, and we can hardly 
call them in queſtion if we allow experience 

to 
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to be a rational ground of knowledge, we 
muſt alſo be ſatished, that of man's chief 
good, or greateſt poſlible happineſs, the 
tollowing is a juſt character. it muſt be 


pain; — alleviates the calamities of life 
is conſiſtent with, and gives a reliſh to, o- 
ther pleaſures ; — is in itlelf durable, and 


pleaſes on reflection ; — does not pall upon 
the ſenſe, but grows more exquiſite the 
more we are accuſtomed to it; — is attain» 
able by every man, becauſe dependent on 
himſelf, and not on outward circumitan» 
ces; — and is accommodated to all times 
and places. — Now, every gratification, 
whereot human nature is capable, may be 
comprehended under one or other of theſe 
three claſſes: — the pleaſures of outward 
ſenſe ; the pleaſures of imagination and 
intellect, that is of taſte and ſcience; — and 
the pleaſures that reſult from the right ex- 
erciſe of our moral powers. Let us ice then 
in which of theſe claſſes we are likely to 


find our chief good, or greateſt felicity. 
E 2 502. Firſt: 
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502, Firſt: That the pleaſures of ſenſe 
contribute not a little to our comfort, and 
that ſome of them are not momentary, is 
acknowledged. But they are confeſſedly, 
at leaſt in-the opinion of all the enlighten- 

ed part of mankind, the loweſt gratifica- 
tions of our nature ; for no man ever yet 
became reſpeRable by attaching himſelf to 
them. They often bring diſguſt and even 
pain along with them; they pleaſe not 
upon reflection; and they tend to diſqua- 
lify us for the nobler delights of ſcience 
and virtue. They depend not on our- 
ſelves, but on other things and perſons ; 
they are attainable in certain circumſtan- 
ces only; and we loſe all taſte for them in 
adverſity, To them therefore the charac- 
ter of man's chief good is not applicable. 
Fog. Secondly : The pleaſures of ima- 
gination and ſcience have great dignity; 
the purſuit of them is honourable, though 
it may run to exceſs; and they are con- 
ſiſtent both with moral and with ſenſual 
gratification, and in an eminent degree 
friendly to the former. They are not 
momentary; they pleaſe upon reflection 4 
and 
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and they grow more exquiſite by being 
frequent. But they do not alleviate the 
calamities of life: and ſo far are they 
from being accommodated to all times 
and places, that by all the uninſtructed, 
that is, by the greater part of the human 
race, they are abſolutely unattainable. 
Conſequently, the character of man's chief 
good does not belong to them. 

504- Thirdly : The delights that ariſe 
from the right exerciſe of our, moral 
powers, and from the approbation' of 
conſcience, are of all gratifications the 
moſt dignified : the more a man attaches 
himſelf to them, the more reſpectable he 
becomes, and it is not poſſible for him 
to carry ſuch attachment to exceſs : with 
diſguſt, or with pain, they are never at- 
rended : they give a reliſh for other plea- 
ſures, by preſerving the mind chearful, 
and the body in health : they are not in- 
conſiſtent with any innocent gratification, 
that is, they are conſiſtent with all plea- 
ſures except thoſe which bring pain and 

' miſery: they pleaſe intenſely on reflec- 
won ; are a perpetual ſource of comfort 
i « 
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in adverſity; become more exquiſite the 
more we are accuſtomed to them; are 
within the reach of every man, high and 
low, learned and ignorant; are ſuited to 
all times and places: and, ſo long as we 
retain our rationality, it is not in the 
power of malice or of fortune to deprive 


us of them. To virtue, therefore, which 


is the right exerciſe of our moral powers, 
the character of man's chief good docs be- 


long: which will appear ſtill more evi- 


dent when we conſider, that the hope of 
future felicity is the chief conſolation of 
the preſent life, and that the virtuous a- 
lone can reaſonably entertain that hope. 
As, on the other hand, vice, in the moſt 
proſperous condition, is ſubject to the 
pangs of a guilty conſcience, and to the 
dreadful anticipation of future puniſh- 
ment; which are ſufficient to deſtroy all 
earthly happineſs. 

FOF. tom fron allied in its li- 


teral ſenſe, that maxim of the poet, © Vir- 


tue alone is happineſs below. For 
though I ſay, with the Peripateticks, that 
a What I do not ſay, 


with 
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with the Stoicks, that it is the only good. 
That a virtuous man in health and pro- 
ſperity may be happier than a man of o- 
qual virtue beſet with adverfity and diſ- 
eaſe, I ſce no reaſon to doubt; and if fo, 
health and proſperity are good, and diſ- 
eaſe and adverſity evil. — Beſides, if deſ- 
titute of the hope of immortality, the 
mind of a good man (eſpecially if he 
were a man of ſenſibility and penetra- 
tion) would not be happy in this world, 
but would, on the contrary, be a prey to 
perplexity and anguiſh, Such a man 
would be perpetually ſhocked with the 
confuſion which would then appear in the 
univerſe, and of which he could foreſee 
no end. The world to him would ſeem 
to be governed by a Being, whoſe power 
was indeed great, but whoſe juſtice and 
goodneſs were not equally conſpicuous. 
It is the belief of a future ſtare of retri- 
bution that ſatisfies the rational mind of 
the infinite rectitude of the Divine go» 
vernment ; and it is this perſuaſion only, 
that can make the virtuous happy in the 
preſent life, And as we could not, with- 

Qur 
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out revelation, entertain a well - grounded 
hope of future reward, it is only the vir- 
tue of the true Chriſtian that can obtain 
the happineſs we now ſpeak of. 

F506. Virtue being the chief good of 
individuals, it is hardly neceſſary to add, 
that it muſt be the chief good of ſociety. 
For of individuals ſociety is made up, and 
that is the happieſt ſociety in which there 
is moſt private happineſs. We cannot 
conceive a community, or a nation, to be 
proſperous, if the people who compoſe it 
are miſerable. Kingdoms in every age 
have been flouriſhing and happy no long- 
er than they maintained their virtue. 

507. And now it appears, that virtue 
is founded in our conſtitution, and agree- 
able to our whole nature, of which indeed 
it is the perfection; that it muſt there- 
fore be conformable to the will of Him 
who is the Author of our nature; and 
that it is the only means of making man- 
kind truly happy. Vice, conſequently, 
is contrary td our whole nature, and tends 
to debaſe and deſtroy it, is contrary to 
the will of God, and contrary to our own 

; | intereſt, 
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intereſt. —lL, eonclude the chapter with the 
following deſcription, every part of which 
will be found to have been enforced and 
illuſtrated by the foregoing reaſonings. 
„ MorAL VIRTUE is a diſpoſition of the 
mind — voluntary and active — agree- 
able in itſelf, and praiſeworthy — in- 
„cumbent on all men — and tending to 
improve our Whole nature, and pro- 
«, mote our happineſs both here and here- 
after.“ 80 much for the general na- 
ture of virtue. I ſhall proceed to the 
practical part of Ethicks, when I have 
made a few miſcellaneous obſervations. 


- 0.0. > $2 


Tur SUBJECT CONTINUED. MISCELLAs 
NEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 


508. HE word Virtue, like many o- 
ther abſtract terms, has great 


latitude of ſignification. Often it denotes 
Vol. II. F power 
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power or agency; as when we ſpeak 
of the virtues of a plant or mineral. 
Sometimes it means that which makes a 
thing good or agreeable : thus perſpicui- 
ty, ſimplicity, correQtneſs, and harmony, 
have been called the virtues of a good 
ſtyle. The Romans by the word virtus 
frequently ſignified valour and publick 
ſpirit, becauſe they held theſe qualities in 
- peculiar eſteem. The ſame term is uſed 
to ſignify any quality, or perfection of 
qualities, which fits a thing for anſwer- 
ing its end; and, in this ſenſe, has been 
applied not only to the moral, but alſo to 
the intellectual, and even to the corporeal 
part of our conſtitution. Hence human 
virtues have been diſtinguiſhed into Cor- 
poreal, as health, ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, &c. 
Intellectual, as genius, learning, wit, hu- 
mour, eloquence, &c, and, Moral, as 
temperance, juſtice, beneyolence, piety, 

&c. 

Fog. Every rational being muſt ſee, 
that theſe laſt are quite different from cor- 
poreal and intellectual abilities, and that 
the preceding reaſonings and deſcription 
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are applicable to moral virtue alone. This 
is valuable for its own ſake, and always 
tends to happineſs; and every man may 
be, and ought to be, poſſeſſed of it. But 
intellectual and corporeal accompliſhments, 
though they give pleaſure, and may even 
own account; nor valuable at all, unleſs 
they promote moral goodneſs. They are 
not the objects of choice, and therefore 
cannot be ſaid to be incumbent on man- 
kind. They may be employed in doing 
evil; in which caſe they make a man 
more odious than he would have been 
without them. For what ſhould we think 
of him, who would employ his learning 
or eloquence in perverting the principles 
of others, or his bodily ſtrength in deſtroy- 

ing their lives, UL 
510, It is true, we ought to do every 
thing in our power for the improvement 
of our nature in all its parts. But this is 
moral virtue, or is not moral virtue, ac- 
cording to the intention with which it is 
done. If we endeavour to improve our- 
ſelves, becauſe we conſider it as our duty, 
>W" i and 
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and that we may have it in our power to 


be uſeful, we act virtuouſly: if we do the 


fame thing, in order to qualify ourſelves 


for doing harm to others, we act vitiouſly. 
Beſides: to have naturally a weak judge- 
ment, a bad memory, a narrow capacity, 
or a ſickly conſtitution, makes one the 
object not of blame, but of pity; for 
theſe things are not in our power, and e- 
very man would be without them if he 
could: but to want honefty, benevolence, 
Juſtice, or piety, is always criminal, and 
deſerves blame and puniſhment, *' 

511. Ariſtotle and the Peripateticks, 
following perhaps the notions of Pythago- 
ras, who withed to reduce every thing to 
number and proportion, gave it as a ge- 
neral character of virtue, that it conſiſts 
in mediocrity, atis rn, OT A middle between 
two extremes; one of which is criminal 
from exceſs, and the other from deficien- 
cy. This doctrine may be of uſe in the 
conduct of life, and will be found to hold 
true in many reſpects. It ſeems to be 
warranted by common opinion: © the 
middle way is beſt,” is a proverb with 

us, 
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us, as medio tutifſimus ibis was with the Ro- 
mans. But it does not hold univerſally, 

as Ariſtotle himſelf acknowledges. Love 
— and good will to man, cannot be- 
come vitious through exceſs; becauſe they 
never can be exceſſive. The fame author 
held, as was formerly obſerved, ({ 263.) 
that virtue conſiſts, not in tranſient acts, 
but in fſertled habits or diſpoſitions; 
whence the word #*, or habit, occurs in 
many of his definitions of the virtues. 
Some idea of his method of arranging this 
ſubject may be formed from the Ar 
brief remarks. 

512. He nk all virtue as re- 
ſolvable into the four cardinal vir- 
tues of Prudence, Juſtice, Temperance, 
and Fortitude. Prudence is a habit of 
mediocrity, enabling us to act reaſonably 
in regard to thoſe things that are good or 
evil: and it includes theſe three particu- 
lars. Firſt: a habit of acting ar all times 
with conſiderution: the vitious defect is 
Raſhneſs; the blameable exceſs is that 
mean- ſpirited caution, which keeps a man 
inactive and irreſohate. Secondly: Pru- 

_ dence 
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dence includes a habit of judging rightly 
of the true nature of thoſe good or evil 
things that may prompt us to action: the 
defect is Folly : for the exceſs we have no 
name. But Folly, when unavoidable, as 
it ſometimes may be even in the wiſeſt 
men, cannot be accounted blameable, 
though we muſt allow it to be an imper- 
fection. Nor can a habit of right judge- 
ment be carried to exceſs. Nay, right 
judgement, ſo far as it depends not on 
ourſelves, but is the gift of nature, cannot 
be called a moral virtue. And Ariſtotle 
himſelf names it among the intellectual 
513. Prudence includes, thirdly, a ha- 
bit of diſcovering the proper means for attain» 
ing good ends. Cunning is ſaid to be the 
exceſs, and Imprudence the defect. But 
imprudence, if owing to a weak judgement, 
is no vice at all; for we cannot help it; 
cunning, as it ſeeks to gain its ends by 
ſecret and unfair means, is rather an a- 
buſe, than an exceſs, of prudence: and a 
habit of diſcovering the beſt means for 
accompliſhing good purpoſes can never be 


carried 
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carried to exceſs Here obſerve, that, 
ed, in their ſyſtems of duty, of intellec- 
tual as well as moral virtues; becauſe they 
confidered both as neceſſary to form a 
perfect charaRter, and thought it their du- 
ty to improve their whole nature, fo as to 
make themſelves uſeful and agreeable; 
yet they never thought of confounding, 
as a late writer endeavoured to do, moral 
is expreſſed in the cleareft terms, by Arif- 
totle in the beginning of his Ethicks, 
and by Cicero in his fifth book de finibus 
bonorum et malorum. 
514 Fuffice is ſaid to conſiſt in the mid- 
dle between doing and ſuffering injury; 
as in the caſe of a man felling a piece of 
goods for as much as it is worth, and no 
more: for, were he to take leſs, he would 
injure himſelf, and, were he to take more, 
he would injure the buyer. But to ſuffer 
injury by another's injuſtice is no fault, 
but a misfortune; and therefore, except 
in ſome particular caſes, juſtice is not the 
medium between two criminal extremes. 
Juſtice 
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Juſtice is twofold, namely, general. or 
ſtrict juſtice, which conſiſts in obſerving 
the laws, and the aim of which is publick 
good; and particular juſtice or equity, 
which aims at the good of individuals, 
and is then obſerved, when one obta 
no more good, and ſuffers no more 
than i is agreeable, to humanity, and cn 
mon ſenſe. Juſtice is /alſo., divided, into 
Diſtributive, and Commutative: the former 
reſpects reward and puniſhment ;, the lat- 
ter regulates the 5 K 1 men 
with One another. 45 0 
515. Juſtice alia re I 
implies Liberality, or mediocrity. with re- 
ſpect to the uſe of wealth: the defect is Ava- 
rice, the exceſs, Prodigality.' It implies Ve- 
Tacity, or adherence to truth: the one ex- 
treme is ſaid to be Diſſimulation, when 
one conceals what is trut ; the other Simu- 
lation, when one pretends what is falſe. 
But theſe two oppoſite extremes are not 
criminal in the ſame degree, at leaſt in ma- 
ny caſes. To conceal what we know to 
be true may ſometimes be innocent, and 
ſometimes even laudable; as in the caſe of 
| | our 


| 
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our being bound by oath or promiſe to do 


ſo. Nor is Simulation always criminal: to 
compoſe a fick perſon's mind, or pacify a 
madman, one may without blame ſay what 
one does not think. ' Juſtice further im- 
plies Fidelity to promiſes, and to the truſt 
repoſed in us: the defect is Unfaithfulneſs,: 
the exceſs has no name, nor needs any; 
for one cannot be too faithful. Juſtice 


implies alſo ſuch a regard to the rights of 


our fellow-creatures. as prevents our do- 
ing them wrong. The defect is Injury; 
ere it ne- 
ver happens. 

516. Fortitude is a habit of mediocrity 
relating to fear and confidence. Irs object 
is evil. It conſiſts in being not inſenſible 
to evil, but ſuperior to it. Now there are 
evils which we ought to fear and guard a- 


gainſt ; namely, the evil of vice, and ſuch 


other evils as it is in our power to prevent. 
Ariſtotle therefore rightly determines, that 


_ evils which depend on ourſelves are not 


the objects of this virtue. Fortitude re- 


quires, that we ſhould not be afraid with- 


out reaſon : the exceſs is Fool-hardineſs ;- 
Vol. II. G the 
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the defect is called Panick; unreaſonable 
and unaccountable fear being by ſome of 
the ancients aſcribed to the influence of 
the god Pan. Fortitude, when its object 
is real danger, may be called Intrepidity : 
the exceſs is alſo termed Fool-hardineſs, 
the defect is Cowardice. When its object 
is pain, fortitude is called Patience: the 
extremes are ſaid to be Impatience on the 
one band and Inſenſibility on the other. 
But inſenſibility to pain is no vice at all; 
and therefore patience, though a virtue, is 
not the middle between two extremes. 
Fortitude in regard to labour is Activity; 
the excels Reſtleſſneſs, the defect Lazineſs. 
Fortitude, when injury is its object, is For- 
bearance: the one extreme is Implacability, 
an odious and inhuman vice; the other 
may be called Stupidity, which, though 
an imperfection, is not criminal, becauſe 
it depends on conſtitution, and not on free- 
will. See more on this ſubjet 5 339, 
&c. 

517. Temperance is a habit of mediocri- 
ty reſpecting thoſe appetites which man has 
in common with the brutes; as eating, 
os: 4 drinking, 


* 
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drinking, ſleep, &c.; and confiſts in ha- 
ving moderate deſires and being ſatisfied 
is Intemperance ; which thoſe: men are 
guilty of, who are either immoderate in 
the uſe of ſenſual pleaſure, or uneaſy in 
the want of it. Exceſſive temperance can- 
not be reckoned a fault, unleſs when it 
goes ſo far as to injure health, and when a 
man means to injure his health by it: a 
circumſtance, which may have happened, 
bur is not likely to be frequent. 5 
518, The Stoicks divided moral philoſo- 
phy into two parts, the Speculative and the 
Practical. In the former they inquired in- 
to the general nature of good and evil: in 
the latter, they explained the ſeveral du- 
ties incumbent on mankind in the various 
conditions of life. The former is illuſtra- 
ted by Cicero in his five books de finibus bo- 
norum et malorum, concerning the bounda- 
ries of good and evil; the latter in his 
three books of moral duties, de officiis. In 
this laſt treatiſe he examines the five fol- 
lowing queſtions; the firſt and ſecond in 
er AW the third and fourth in the 
| 0a: ſecond 
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ſecond book, and the fifth in the third 
book: firſt, What is virtue, Bongſum ? ſe- 
condly, Of two given virtues which is the 
greater, or more important? thirdly, What 
is utility? fourthly, Of two given utilities 
which is the greater ? fifthly, Can virtue 
and utility ever be inconſiſtent? in other 
words, Can it ever be a man's intereſt to 
violate or neglect his duty? This laſt queſ- 
tion, though he does not diſcuſs it with 
ſo much preciſion as could be wiſhed, he 
very properly determines in the negative. 

519. Virtue, Hongſlum, belongs, not to 
things inanimate, or to brutes, but to man. 


It muſt therefore be founded in thoſe parts 


of the human conſtitution which are pecu- 
liar, to man, and diſtinguiſh him from in- 
ferior beings. Accordingly Cicero, ha- 
ving finiſhed his introduction, begins his 
inquiry into the nature of virtue, by draw- 
ing a compariſon between man and irra- 
tional animals. He obſerves, that all ani- 
mals have ſome qualities in common, as a 
deſire of ſelf-preſervation, of avoiding pain, 
of gratifying bunger and thirſt and other 
natural appetites, and a certain degree of at» 
tachment 
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tachment to their young. But man, he 
ſays, differs from other animals in theſe 
four reſpects. 
$520, Firſt: Man is rational, defirous and 
capable of knowledge, and a lover of 
trath ; whence ariſes, according to our au- 
thor, the virtue of Prudence. Secondly : 
Man is a ſocial and political being; who 
wiſhes, not only to live in ſociety, and 
convey his thoughts to others by means of 
ſpeech, but alſo, that the ſociety in which 
he lives ſhould be moulded into a certain - 
form, and governed by political inſtitu- 
tions or laws. Hence ariſes Social Virtue, 
which is the ſecond of the great virtues, 
and which the-author ſubdivides into Juſ- 
tice and Beneficence. ' Thirdly: Man loves 
hberty, and naturally aſpires after excel- 
lence and pre- eminence; yet is conſcious © 
of legal authority, and willing to ſubmit 
to it: on this peculiarity in man's nature 
Cicero founds the third great virtue of 
Magnanimity or Fortitude. . Laſtly: Man 
has a ſenſe, which brutes have not, of e- 
legance, order, and propriety, not only in 
things external and viſible, but alſo in the. 
thoughts 
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thoughts and emotions of the mind. And 
hence, we are told, ariſes Temperance or 
Modeſty, the fourth of the great virtues. 
Into theſe four, Prudence, Social Virtue, 
Fortitude, and Temperance, the whole of 
human virtue, may be reſolved ; according 
to the doctrine of the Stoicks, as explain- 
ed by Cicero in his books de officirs. ; 
521. It may be proper, before we pro- 
ceed to Practical Ethicks, to offer a few brief 
obſervations on ſome points relating to the 
moral faculty, which have been made mat- 
ter of controverſy among philoſophers.— 
Some have maintained, that moral appro- 
bation is an agreeable feeling, and nothing 
more; and that moral diſapprobation 1s 
merely a diſagreeable feeling. The truth 
is, that moral approbation is both an a- 
greeable feeling, and alſo a determination 
of judgement or reaſon ; the former fol- 
lowing the latter, as an effet follows the 
cauſe. For the conduct of others, or of 
ourfelves, would not give us an agreeable 
feeling, if we did not firſt judge it to be 
right; nor any painful feeling, if we 
did not firſt judge it to be wrong. 
Feelings and determinations of judge- 
| | ment 
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ment frequently company each > 
ther: and ſometimes, as in the caſe juſt 
now mentioned, . the judgement precedes 
the feeling, and gives riſe to it: and ſome- 
times the feeling precedes and gives riſe to 
the judgement ; as in the caſe of our jud- 
ging, that external things, becauſe they 
affect our ſenſes in a certain way, (that is, 
raiſe in us certain feelings), do really exiſt, 
and are what they appear to be. In popu- 
lar language Feelings and Judgements are 
too often confounded ; but they are not 
the ſame. Feelings diſtinguiſh what is a- 
nimated from what is inanimate; judge- 
ments, what is rational from what is irra- 
tional, In other words, all animals feel, 
rational beings alone can judge. Previouſ- 
ly to their acquiring the uſe of reaſon, hu- 
man creatures are not conſidered, by ei- 
ther the moraliſt or the lawgiver, as moral 
beings: which would hardly be the caſe, 
if moral approbation and diſapprobation 
were underſtood to be feelings merely, and 
not alſo exertions of rationality. 

522, Senſations and Sentiments ſhould. 
alſp be diſtinguiſhed, though they too have 
been confounded by ſome modern wri- 

| rers. 
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ters. Opinion, notion, judgement, is the 
true Engliſh meaning of ſentiment, which 
of courſe implies the uſe of reaſon. - Of 
moral ſentiment, therefore, we may ſpeak 
- with ſtrict propriety; but moral ſenſation 
is not- proper Engliſh: and yet, if the 
ſuggeſtions of the moral faculty were un- 
derſtood to be mere feelings, it would 
ſeem captious to object to it. In French 
the word /entiment has greater latitude of 
ſignification than in Engliſh; and this 
may have led ſome of our writers into a 
licentious uſe of that term. It may be 
added, that the ſame word has been, and 
often is, uſed in another peculiar ſenſe, 
to denote an opinion or thought which 
greatly affects or intereſts us. This, too, 
is an innovation in our language, and 
ſeems to have given riſe to various modes 
of expreſſion, which, though we frequent- 
ly ſee and hear them, it is not eaſy to ex- 
plain. We have heard, not only of men 
and women of ſentiment, (where perhaps 
the word may mean Ya/te or delicacy); and 
of ſentimental men and women, (which I 


know not whether I underſtand) ; but al- 


ſo 


2 


— 
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fo of /cntimental' taler; and; what is yet 
more extraordinary, of ſentimental journier ; 
— which I think ſhould be advertiſed in 
the ſame paragraph with 1 ra- 


Sort. 

523. Conſcience, lke every other hu- 
man faculty, and ſuitably to the whole 
analogy of animal and even of vegetable 
nature, arrives at maturity by degrees, and 
may be either improved by cultivation, 
or perverted by miſmanagement. In our 
early years, it is improved by moral pre- 
cept and good example; and, as we ad- 
vance in life, by habits of conſideration, 
and a ſtrict adherence to truth and our du- 
ty. By different treatment; by want of 
inſtruction, bad example, inconſiderate 
behaviour, neglect of duty, and diſregard 
to truth, it may be perverted, and almoſt 
deſtroyed. From this, however, we are 
not warranted to infer, as ſome have done, 
that it is not a natural faculty, but an ar- 
ticial way of thinking ſuperinduced by 
aducation; nor ſuppoſe, that oppoſite ha- 
bits, and oppoſite modes of teaching, 
would have made us diſapprove virtue 

d * and 
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and approve vice, with the ſame energy 
of thought, wherewith we now ren 
vice, and approve virtue. 
524. For, let it be abſerved, 8 
our outward ſenſes may be made better or 
worſe by good or bad management. Ex- 
ceſſive light, or too long continuance in 
darkneſs, may hurt our eyes irrecovera- 
bly; and, from a companion who ſquints, 
it is neither difficult nor uncommon to 
learn a habit of ſquinting : fever may de- 
ſtroy taſte and ſmell: even touch, or any 
other faculty, may be depraved by thoſe 
diſorders which we call aer vous; and which, 
by, injudicious conduct, in regard to food, 
ſtudy, or exerciſe, any man may bring up- 
on himſelf.— Thoſe powers alſo, which 1 
— the liberty to call, (perhaps not very 
properly), Secondary Senſes, (See 5 162.) 
may, in like manner, be either debgſed; 
a muſical ear, for example, by con- 
tinually hearing barbarous muſick; and 
a taſte far elegance and ſublimity, by long 
acquaintance. with vulgar manners, vul- 
gar language, and bad company; or im- 
ee the _—_ by hearing and ſtu- 
Lan f dying 
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dying good mufick; and the latter, by 
reading fach books, and keeping ſuch 
company, as may make good manners, 
liar to ns,—Yet it cannot be denied, that 
the external ſenſes are original faculties 
of our nature: it cannot be denied, 
chat there is in man, if in any degree 
enlightened, a capacity of diſtinguiſhing 
between beauty and deformity, meanneſs 
and dignity, groſineſs and delicacy, diſſo- 
nance and harmony : nor can it be de- 
nied, that theſe diſtinctions have as real a 
foundation in nature, ' as any other” that 
can be mentioned. 

| 525. Even reaſon itſelf, (which, if we 
have any original faculties, is ſurely one 
of them), is ſubject to the ſame law of 
habit, as the means of improvernent or of 
debaſement. How different is this faculty 
in its cultivated ſtate, as it a in 
Newton, Clarke, Butler, (for example), or 
as it appears in any man of learning 
and good ſenſe, from the unimproved 
underſtanding of a peaſant, who can hardly 
follow the ſhorteſt train of reaſoning; or 
H 2 from 
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from the ſtill ruder intellect of a ſavage, 

who has never been accuſtomed toargumen- 

tation at all! What care is taken, by judi- 

cious parents and teachers, to improve 

both the moral and the intellectual pow- 

ers of children! Yet it will not be ſaid, 

that reaſon is merely an artificial thing, a 

way of thinking ſuperinduced by educa- 
tion; or that human beings could, by the 
moſt artful management, be taught to 
miſtake the plaineſt truth for falſehood, 
or the moſt glaring falſehood for truth. 
Ignorant people believe many things 
which are not true; and may, no doubt, 

by thoſe who can infuſe prejudice, or work 
upon the paſſions, be prevailed on to ac- 
quieſce in very groſs abſurdities: rea- 
ſon, in ſhort, as well as ſenſe and con- 
5 ſcience, may be artificially, or may be ac- 
Gdentally, perverted to a certain degree, 
and in ſome minds, even to a great degree. 

But a total perverſion of theſe faculties, 

1 needs not be apprehended. The moſt ig- 

norant man will never, if he is not an 

idiot, be induced to reject. the evidence 

of ſenſe, to diſbelieve the exiſtence of the 

I material 
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ty; and that ſome, when fairly ſtated, 
will be found to prove juſt the contrary of 
what they are brought to prove. Till the 
motives whence men act be known, one 
cannot with certainty determine whether 
they be actuated by a good or a bad prin- 
ciple : and to detect the motives of thoſe 
favage men of whoſe cuſtoms and lan- 
guage little or nothing is known except to - 
themſelves, would in moſt caſes be diffi- 
cult, in many impoſſible ; and require a 
degree of ſagacity which few travellers 
poſſeſs, or are ſolicitous to attain. 

F527. Beſides : It is a true as well as an 


old obſervation, that moſt travellers are 


fond of the marvellous; few of them ha- 


ving that candour, humanity, and philo- 


ſophical acuteneſs, which ſo eminently di- 
ſtinguiſhed that ornament of his country 
and profeſſion, the incomparable james 


in an age ſo addicted to paradox as the 
preſent, too many of the readers of travels 
may be well enough pleaſed to ſee the li- 


centious theories of modern Europe coun- 
tenanced by reports from the: extremities 


of 
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of Aſia, We ſhould therefore, as long at 
leaſt as this mode of thinking remains in 
faſhion, be cautious of admitting with 
implicit faith the firſt accounts, that may 
be circulated among us, of the immorali- 
ries ſaid to prevail in remote nations. 
Some particulars of this ſort, which ap- 
peared in a late collection of late voyages, 
have already, if I am not miſin formed, 
been declared on good authority to be un- 
warrantably exaggerated-; but, even ſup- 
poſing the worſt accounts to be-true, we 
ſhall not find that they prove virtue an in- 
determinate thing; or the moral faculty a 
bias, either artificially or accidentally, im- 
preſſed upon the mind by education and 
habit. 81 50 | 
528. We may with good reaſon: ſup» 
poſe, that in ſavage life moral notions 
muſt be few, the ſphere of human action 
and human intellect being there extremes» 
ly limited. In childhood we ſee the ſame 
thing happen among ourſelves, even where 
the mind has been in ſome degree expands 
ed by education. But if ſavages have any 


moral notions at all, they are not deſtitute 
of 
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of 'a moral faculty. And if there be 
friendſhip among chem, or natural affec- 
tion, or compaſſion towards one another, 
there muſt alſo be mutual confidence, gra- 
titude, good-will, and ſome regard to e- 
quity; virtues which cannot be where 
moral principle is not. Nor can any 
thing favourable to the oppoſite ſide of 
the queſtion be inferred from their unto- 
wardly treatment of ſtrangers, even of 
ſuch as vifit_ them with benevolent pur- 
poſes; for it is very natural for them to 
miſtake ſtrangers for enemies; and it is 
melancholy to confider how often” they 
Have found them ſo. And if they be, as 


probably they all are, enſlaved more or 


leſs to ſuperſtition, the immoralities and 
other abſurdities thence reſulting need not 
raiſe wonder; for ſuperſtition ever was, 
and ever will be, productive of abſurd 
and immoral behaviour. 
5 529. Againſt the doctrine hn ein 
| tained,” of. Conſcience bange; as. well as 
* Reaſon, a natural faculty implanted in 
man by his Creator, it is no argument, 
that, where the * of duty are un- 
known, 
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known, or where miſtakes are entertained 
concerning their nature, man muſt be 
liable to miſapprehend his duty with re- 
ſpect to thoſe objects. The objects of duty 
are, The Deity, our fellow- creatures, and 
ourſelves. Give à rational being right 
notions of theſe, and his moral faculty 
will not permit him to be ignorant of the 
duty he owes them. Convince him, for 
example, that God is infinitely wiſe, power- 
neſo, and the ſtandard of perfection; and 
he cannot fail to &#ow (whether his prac- 
tice be conformable or not) that it is his 
duty to love, fear, and obey ſo great and 
glorious a Being. Teach him, on the 
contrary, that there are many gods, ſome 
capricious and fooliſh, others a little more 
intelligent; ſome as weak and wicked as 
men; not one of them free from imper- 
fection; and not a few infamouſly profli- 
gate: and you will make him have the 
ſame abſurd notions "which the heathen 
vulgar formerly had, of the duties that 


men owe to thoſe gods. Is this occaſion- 
cd by a depravity of conſcience, or by a - 
Vor. II. I - total 
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total want of that faculty ! Ie it not ow» 
ing to an underſtanding perverted by mis 
repreſentation and/1gnorance ? ; 
530. Conſider the following caſe, which, 
if not exactly, is nearly parallel. With 
the bodily eyes we cannot perceive what 
is ſituated beyond our ſphere of viſion ; 
and through an impure or unequal: me- 
dium we muſt ſee things diſcoloured ar 
diſtorted. This does not prove, either 
that we have no eyes, or that they are fal- 
lacious ; nor does this prove, that it is e- 
ducation, or habit, which teaches men to 
ſee rightly, or to ſee wrong, For, wich- 
out making any change on the viſual or- 
gan; without ſubduing any evil habit or 
prejudice of education; and merely hy pu- 
rifying the medium, and bringing the ob- 
jects within our ſphere of viſion, we fee 
them at once in their natural colours and 


proportions. — Similar miſtakes, with re- 
ſpect to ſocial virtue and the duties of ſelf- 
government, may be either infuſed into 

the mind, by falſe information concerning 
the nature and end of man; or removed 
and . by . falſe infor- 

a mation, 
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mation, and enforcing true. Now, of the 
Divine Nature, of the end for which men 
are ſent into this world, of their relation 
to God and their fellow- men, and of the 
diſpenſations of Providence with reſpect to 
their preſent and future ſtate, the heathen 
world were very imperfectiy informed; 
much more imperfectly indeed, than ma- 
ny of them might have been, if they had 
rightly improved the rational and moral 
faculties that had been given them, Nerd 
we wonder then at the imperfection of the 
beſt fyſtems of Pagan morality ? Need we 
wonder, that Pagan nations, according as 
they make a better or a worſe uſe of their 
mental powers, are ſome of them more 
and others leſs ne carmen art ot 
ledge of moral truth? 

$31. Not is it any bischen 90 We bew 
ſent doctrine, that all forts of wickedneſs 
are perpetrated in civilized nations. This 
is a proof, that there the moral faculty has 
not ſo much power as it oughr to have; 
but this does not prove, that there the 
moral faculty does not exiſt, or is entirely 
darm aden ay n and bad example. 


I 2 My 
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My argument requires me to ſpeak here, 
not of the performance, but of the acknow- 
ledgement, of duty: and no body needs be 
informed, that men well inſtructed in all the 
duties of life act too often contrary to the 
dictates of their conſcience, and the known 
will of God. Video meliora proboque, Dete- 
. riora ſequor, is a confeſſion which even the 
beſt men have frequent occaſion to repeat. 
But while the faults of individuals are con- 
demned by the general voice of a nation, 
or of the unprejudiced and conſiderate part 
of mankind, that general voice is prompt- 
ed by the ſuggeſtions of a moral faculty, 
which, in ſpite of bad example, licentious 
opinion, and abſurd education, has been 
able to retain both its authority, and its 
power. And the conſcience of the crimi- 
nal himſelf, however thoughtleſs or har- 
dened he may be for a time, ſeldom fails, 
ſooner or later, to bear ſuch teſtimony a- 
- gainſt him, as he finds it miſery to endure, 
and an impoſſibility to evade. 
532. Were it neceſſary to bring further 
evidence, of conſcience being not an arti- 
ficial, but a natural, way of thinking, and 
— | - x 


„ 


that moral ſentiments are among men "as 
prevalent and permanent as rationality it- 
ſelf ; I might remark, — That philoſophers © 
(real philoſophers I mean) however they 
may have differed in their ſpeculative no- 
tions concerning the foundation of mora- 
lity, have not often diſputed concerning 
the merit and demerit of particular virtues 
and vices: — That in writings compoſed 
by the wiſeſt men of remote antiquity, 
and under the influence of governments 
and manners very unlike ours, moral no- 
lar to, and in many particulars the ſame 
with, our own : — That in ancient poems 
and hiſtories we ſeldom find thoſe perſon» 
ages propoſed as patterns for imitation 
whom we diſapprove, - or "thoſe actions 
condemned which we conſider as merito—- 
rious: — and, That, though it might ſeem 
poſſible for us, after undergoing a certain 
courſe of diſcipline, to chooſe modes of 
life extremely different from thoſe in which 
we have been educated, it ſeems not poſ- 
ſible for us to reconcile our minds to ſuch 
characters as Nero, Herod, Catiline, Mu- 
ley 
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tey Iſhmael; &c. I may add, that moral 
ſentiments ſeem to be neceſſary to the very 
exiſtence of ſociety ; that no aſſociation of 
human beings, in which, invariably, that 
ſhould be believed to be virtue which we 
account vice, and that to be vice which we 
account virtue, could ſubſiſt for a fingle 

day, if men were to do what in that caſe 
they would think their duty; and that, by 
conſequence, wherever human ſocieties are 
eſtabliſhed, we may warrantably conclude 
that moral diſtinctions are there acknow- 
ledged. I do not ſay, that any particular 
moral principle is innate, or that an infant 
brings it into the world with him: this 
would be as abſurd as to ſay, that an in- 
fant brings the multiplication table into 
the world with him. But I fay, that the 
moral faculty which dictates moral prin- 
ciples, and the intellectual faculty which aſ- 
certains proportions of quantity and num- 
ber, are original parts of man's nature; 
which, though they appear not at his 
birth, nor for ſome time after, even as the 
ear of corn is not ſeen till long after the 


blade has ſprung up, fail not however, 
provided 
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provided outward circumſtances be fas 
alem 
ſon . 

533. Much has baus fil ha 
on caſuitry, concerning the merit or de- 
merit of thoſe aftions which proceed from 
an erroneous conſcience ; that is, which 
are authoriſed by a conſcience ſo pervert» 
ed by education or habit, as in a particus 
lar caſe to approve what is wrong, or dif 
approve what is right. On this ſubjoct 
volumes might be written, and a thou 
ſand difficulties ſuppoſed which probably 
will never take place in fact: but the 
whole matter, as far as it may be expreſſ - 
ed in general terms, amounts to little more 
than this, It is man's nnn 


* This, and the ten ct a 
general principles of a treatiſe on the Univerſality of Moral 
Sentiment written in 1767. Some of the reaſons which 
then hindered me from proſecuting the ſubjeR to its full 
extent, I have given elſewhere. Others, that have prevent- 
ed the proſecution of it fince, might be mentioned, But 
the detail of theſe it would be painful to write, and not 
pleaſavt to read : therefore I ſuppreſs them. gcc an Zffay 
on Truth, page 137, quarto editions and ſce the ; 
to Difertatians moral and critical, printed in Loudon 1783. 
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baſe his reaſon by prejudice, nor his mo- 


ral faculty by criminal practice; but to 


do every thing in his power to improve 
his nature, and particularly to obtain, in 
all matters that affect the conſcience, the 
fulleſt information. If the perſon who 
has done this ſhall miſtake his duty after 
all, the error is unavoidable, and he is 
not to blame. But if he has not taken 
due pains to obtain information, or to 


improve his moral nature, he has no 


right, at leaſt in ordinary caſes, to urge 
the plea of an erroneous conſcience. In 
fact, men ſeldom do ſo: which is a proof 
that, when we do evil, our conſcience ſel- 
dom fails to inform us, nnn 
which we are doing. 1 

534- It has been the opinion of "Wl 
reſpectable writers, that no action or af- 
fection is morally good, unleſs it have a 
benevolent tendency. And it is true, that 
every virtue tends to publick as well as 
private good; and that whatever is done 
with a view to promote happineſs, with- 
out doing injury, is well done, and a 
proof of goodneſs in the agent, It is alſo 
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true, that every act of virtue, even the 
moſt ſecret that we can perform, tends e- 
ventually to the good of others; either by 
diffuſing happineſs immediately, or by 
improving our nature, and conſequently 
making us more uſeful and more agree- 
able members of the community, But 
there are in the world many men, whoſe 
minds, from natural weakneſs or other 
unfavourable circumſtances, have always 
remained in an uncultivated ſtate, and 
who therefore muſt be yery incompetent 
Judges of public good, as well as of the 
_ - tendency of their actions to promote it, 
| Yet, if ſuch men are induſtrious and ſo- 
ber, honeſt in their dealings, and regard- 
ful of their duty, it would be very hard 
to refuſe them the character of virtuous 
men, | 
535. Every moraliſt allows, that there 
are duties which a man owes to himſelf: 
in the deepeſt ſolitude we are not exempt- 
ed from religions and moral obligation. 
For if a man were in the condition in 
which, according to the fable, Robinſon 
_ Cruſoe is ſaid to have been, and confinet 
Yor, II. K for 
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for many years in a deſert iſland, with- 
out having it in his power to do either 
good or harm to others of his ſpecies, he 
would, according to the meafure of ra- 
tionality that had been given him, be as 
really a moral being, and accountable to 
God and his conſcience for his behaviour, 
as if he were in the moſt crowded ſociety. 
In ſuch a ſolitude, it would be in his 
power to be in various ways virtuous or 
vitious. He might impiouſſy repine at 
the diſpenſations of Providence; or he 
might acquieſce in them with thankful. 
neſs and humility. He might lead a life 
of induſtry ; or abandon himſelf to idle- 
neſs and all other ſenſualities that were 
within his reach. He might envy the 
proſperity. of others, and amuſe himſelf 
with laying plans for their deſtruction; 
or pray for their happineſs, and with for 
opportunities of promoting it. — In a 
word, Benevolence is not the only virtue: 
but I admit, that there can be no virtue 
Without it. ; 

536, The Stoicks, who were much 
given to wrangling, and in many things 


afkeRed 
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affected to differ from popular opinion, 
maintained, that all virtues are equally 
meritorious, and all vices equally blame- 
able, As one truth (faid they) cannot be 
more true than another, nor one falſehood 
more falſe than another, ſo neither can 
one vice or virtue be greater or leſs than 
another vice or virtue. As he who is a 
hundred miles from Rome is not more 
really out of Rome than he who 1s one 
mile from it; ſo he who has tranſgreſſed 
the bounds of innocence is equally a 
tranſgreſſor, whether he has gone a great 
way beyond them, or a little way. Some 
. crimes, however, they allowed to deſerve 
a heavier puniſhment' than others : but 
that, they ſaid, was owing, not to the 
comparative greatneſs of one crime above 
another, but to this conſideration, that 
one crime might be more complex than 
another. For example: he who mv;rders 
a ſlave is as really a murderer as he who 
commits parricide : but the former is 
guilty of one injurious act, the other is 
guilty of many ; the one has killed a 
man; the other has killed a man, has 
K 2 killed 
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Killed TR parent, has killed his benefac- 
tor, Has killed his teacher “. | 
537. Such a tenet may be uſeful to de- 
claimers; as one may argue long, and 
plauſibly, in behalf of it: but plauſible 
declamation is of no weight, when coun- 
terbalanced by the general opinion of 
mankind, as warranted by conſcience and 
reaſon. What would be thought of a law- 
giver who ſhould declare every violation 
of the law a capital crime; or who, be- 
cauſe ſome tranſgreſſions are venial, ſhould 
grant pardon to every tranſgreſſor? The 
beſt man on earth is every day guilty of 
fins of infirmity : but who will ſay, that 
all the fins of this ſort, which a good man 
commits in the courſe of à long life, are 
equal in guilt to one ſingle act of treach- 
ery or cruelty ! Every vice is indeed 
blameable ; and every virtue, which it 19 | 
in our power to perform, we ought to 
perform: but it may be preſumed, chat 
the poſſible degrees of guilt, which one 
may incur even by fingle acts of tranſ- 


Cie. Paraden. See Hor. Sat- I. 3. 


greſſion, | 
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greſſion, are as many as the poſſible de- 
grees of puniſhment ; and that the poſſi- 
ble degrees of virtue are as various as the 
poſſible degrees of reward. Though all 
men are ſinners, yet ſome are highly re- 
ſpectable on account of their goodneſs : 
and there are crimes ſo atrocious, perjury 
for example, that one ſingle perpetration 
makes' a man infamous. The Scripture 
expreſaly declares, that, in the day of 
judgement, it will be more tolerable for 
ſome criminals than for others ; and not 
obſcurely infinuates, that the future exalt- 
ation of e ee IR 
don to their virtue. | 
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Or THE NATURE AND FOUNDATION 
or PARTICULAR VIRTUES: 


VERY duty has an object; and the 
objects of duty are, The Deity, our 
Fellow - Creatures, and Ourſelves. Into 

three claſſes, therefore, man's moral du- 
ties may be divided. 


SECT. I. 


Y. Piety,. or the Duties wwe owe to Cod, 


538. E firſt part of Piety is, to * 
right notions of God, as 
TIRE] wiſeſt, and beſt of beings. = 


men who are capable of reflection muſt - 
ag be 
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be ſenſible, that this is a matter of infinite 
importance: for if our opinions concern 
ing Him are erroneous, our ſentiments of 
the duty we owe him will be ſo too, and 
our whole moral nature muſt be pervert- 
ed. Every conſiderate perſon, therefore, 
will be careful to obtain the fulleſt infor- 
mation poſſible with reſpect to the Divine 
Exiſtence and Attributes. To be indiffer- 
ent about this, which is beyond compari» 
ſon the moſt important, part of knowledge, 
is inexcuſable; and the ignorance is crimi- 
nal which proceeds from ſuch indifference, 
And if ignorance of God was without 
excuſe in ſome ancient heathen nations, 
as the Scripture warrants us to believe, it 
muſt be highly criminal in us, who, both 
from reaſon and from revelation, have the 
beſt means of knowing what God is, and 
what he requires us to believe concerning 
him, - How far the deplorable condinon 
of many of the human race, with reſpect 
to falſe religion, barbarous life, and an 
excluſion hitherto unſurmountable from 
all the means of intellectual improvement, 
may extenuate, or whether it may not, by 
virtue 
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virtue of the great atonement, entirely 
cancel the imperfection of thoſe to whom, 
in this world, God never was, or without 
a miracle could, be known, we need not 
enquire. It is enough for us to know, 
that for our ignorance we can plead no 
ſuch apology; and that the righteous 
Judge of all the earth will never impute 
to his creatures misfortune and miſery, 
which they neither did bring upon them- 
ſelves, or could avert when brought; 
eſpecially that greateſt of all misfortunes, 
Invincible ignorance of God and their 
duty. 

539. The ſecond part of Piety is, to 
cheriſh right affections ſuitable to thoſe 
Tight notions of the Divine Nature. Theſe 
affections are, Veneration of his infinite 
and incomprehenſible greatneſs ; Adora- 
tion of his wiſdom and power ; Love of 
his goodneſs and mercy; Reſignation to 
his will; Gratitude for his ' innumerable 
and ineſtimable benefits; A diſpoſition to 
obey cheerfully all his laws; Fear in the 
apprehenſion of his diſpleaſure; Joy, in 


the hope of his approbation; and a defire 
to 
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to imitate him as far as we are able, and; 


with well-meant though weak endeavours, . 


to ſecond the purpoſes of his | providence, 
by promoting the virtue and happineſs of 
our fellow - creatures. They, who believe 
in the infinite goodneſa, greatneſs, wiſdom, 
juſtice, and power of the Supreme Being, 
will acknowledge, that theſe glorious at- 
_ tributes do naturally call forth, and ought 
reaſonably to call forth, the pious altee- 
tions above mentioned; and that, not to 
cultivate thoſe affections, or to encourage 
evil paſſions inconſiſtent with them, muſt 
be in the higheſt degree criminal and un- 
540. A third part of Piety is Worſhip; 
or the outward expreſſion of theſe . pious 
affections in ſuitable words and behaviour. 
Of this great duty, I obſerve, in the firſt 
place, that it is quite natural. Good af- 
fections, when ſtrong, as all the pious at- 
fections ought to be, have a tendency to 
expreſs themſelves externally ; where this 
does not appear, there is reaſon to appre- 
hend that the affections are weak or want- 
ing. If a man is grateful to his benefac- 

R tor, 
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tor, he will tell him ſo; if no acknows- 


figns of gratitude manifeſt themſelves, he 
will be chargeable with ingratitude. When 


neſs, of a fellow-creature, we naturally ſhow 
him reſpect, and wiſh to comply with his 
will; and recommend ourſelves to his fa- 


vour; and we ſpeak of him, and to him, 
in terms of eſteem and gratitude: and the 


we are inclined to do all this. Now, God's 
wiſdom and goodneſs are infinite and per- 
fect; and, if we venerate theſe attributes as 
we ought to do, it will be neither natural 
nor. eaſy for us fo to conceal that venera- 


tion, as to prevent its diſcovering itſelf ex- 


ternally, It is true, that the omniſcient 
Being knows all our thoughts, whether we 
give them utterance or not. But, if ex- 
preſſing them from time to time in words is 


by him required of us as a duty; if it is 


beneficial to ourſelves; and if, as an ex- 
ample, it has good effects on our fellow- 


men; no argument can be neceſſary to 


prove the propriety of the practice. 
* 333 541. Let 
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- $41, Let it therefore be corfidered; 
that worſhip, properly conducted. tends 
greatly to our improvement in every part 
of virtue. To indulge a pious emotion, 
to keep it in our mind, to moditute on its 
object, and with reverence and in due ſea» 
ſon to give it vocal expreſſion, cannot fail 
to ſtrengthen it: whereas, by reſtraining 
the outward expreſſion, and thinking of 
the emotion and its object ſeldom- and 
ſlightly, we make it weaker, and may in 
time deſtroy it. Beſides: the more we 
more we muſt admire, love, and adore 
them, and the more ſenſible we muſt be 
of our own degeneracy, and of the: need 
we have of pardon and aſſiſtance. And 
the wiſhes we expreſs for that aſſiſtance 
and pardon, if they be frequent and fins 
cere, will incline us to be attentive to our 
conduct, and folicitous to avoid what 
may offend him, —Theſe conſiderations a- 
lone wonld recommend external worſhip 
as a moſt excellent means of improving 
our moral nature. But Chriſtians know 
further, that this duty is expreſsly com- 
* IL. 2 manded ; 
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manded and that particular bleſſings are 
promiſed to the devout performance of it. 
In us, therefore, the neglect of adorn be 
8 and highly criminal. 10 

' 542. It being of ſo great ene 
we ought not only to practiſe this duty 
ourſetves, but alſo by precept and ex- 

ample, avoiding however all oſtentation, to 
encourage others to do the ſame. Hence 
one obligation to the duty of ſocial and 
public worſhip. But there are many o- 


thers. One ariſes from che nature and 


influence of ſympathy, by which, as for- 
merly obſerved, (5 221.) all our good af- 
fections may be ſtrengthened. To join 
with others in devotion tends to make us 
devout, and ſhould be done for that rea- 
fon; — Beſides: public worſhip, by exhi- 
biting a number of perſons engaged, not- 
withſtanding their different conditions, in 
addreſſing the Great Father of all, and 
imploring his mercy and protection, muſt 
have a powerful tendency to cheriſh in us 
ſeocial virtue, as well as piety. The ine- 
qualities of rank and fortune, which take 
om in ſociety, render it highly expe- 
dient 
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dient and even deities: that there 
ſhould be ſuch a memorial, to enforce 
upon the minds of men, that they are all 
originally equal, all placed in the ſame 
ſtate of trial, all liable to the ſame wants 
and frailties, and all equally related, as 
his accountable creatures, to the Supreme 
Governor of the univerſe. Hence let the 
mean learn contentment, and the great 
humility ; and hence let all an charity 
enn and mutual forbearance. 
543. By aſſociating together men are 
much improved both in temper and un- 
derſtanding. Where they live ſeparate, 
they are generally ſullen and ſelfiſh, as 
well as ignorant: when they meet fre- 
quently, they become acquainted with 
one another's characters and circumſtan- 
ces, and take an intereſt in them; acquire 
more extenſive notions, and learn to cor- 
rect their opinions, and get the better of 
their ' prejudices: they become, in ſhort, 
more humane, more generous, and more 
intelligent. Were it not for that reſt 
which is appointed on the firſt day of the 
week, and the ſolemn meetings which 
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then ———_ for the purpoſes of ſocial 
worſhip and religious inſtruction, the la» 
bours of the common people, that is of 
the greateſt part of mankind, would be 
unſupportable ; moſt; of them would live 
and die in utter ignorance, .. and thoſe wha 
are remote from neighbours would dege- 
nerate into barbarians, , Bad as the world 
is, there is reaſon to think it would be a 
thouſand times worſe, if it were not for 
this inſtitution ; the wiſdom and humani- 
ty of which can never be ſufficiently admi- 
red; and which, if it were as ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved as it is , politively commanded, 
would operate with ſingular efficacy in 
advancing public proſperity, , as well as 
private virtue. 
544. It is our duty to ace not | 
at certain times only, but at all times; 
that is, to be conſtantly ſenſible of our de- 
pendence on God, of the mercies we every 
moment receive from him, of the grati- 
tude, obcdience, and reſignation due to 
him, and of our being continually in his 
preſence. , Theſe ſentiments, habitually 
Pe; in our minds, would very much 
| promote 


a 
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> our virtue and happineſs ; by 
| us at a diſtance from criminal 
e wa pi an exquiſite reliſh to 
every innocent pleaſure. Let it not be 
ſuppoſed, that word? are eſlential to devo- 
tion. Every day, indeed, they may be 
neceſſary to aſſiſt devotion, and render 
pious ſentiments ſo definite and fo com- 
prehenfive, as to impreſs upon us with e- 
nergy the ſeveral parts of our duty. Byt 
pious emotion may riſe in the mind, when 


there is no time for utterance; or When 


words, by ſavouring of oſtentation or hy- 
pocriſy, might be very unieaſonable. 

545. The vices, I ſhould rather ſay; the 
crimes oppoſite to Piety, and deſtructive 
of it, are Atheiſm, Impiety, Superſtition, 
and Enthuſiaſm, On the atrocious nature 
of the firſt, I made ſome remarks already. 
(F 407). It is either a diſbelief of, or an 
attempt to make others diſbelieve, the Di- 
vine Exiſtence and Attributes: the former 
may be called Speculative Atheiſm, the lat- 
ter is Practical Atheiſm : both imply hard- 
neſs of heart, and perverſion of under- 


ſtanding ; ; the latter — alſo incurable 


- vanity, 


* 
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vanity, and malignity in the extreme. It 
has been doubted, whether any rational 
being can be really an atheiſt; and I 
ſhould be inclined to think ſpeculative 
atheiſm impoſſible, if I had not met with 
ſome, and heard of more, inſtances, of 
practical atheiſm : which laſt, though 
both are very great, is undoubtedly the 
greater enormity of the two, and perhaps 
the greateſt of which man's nature is ca- 
pable. 

546. Impiety conſiſts. in  negleQing to 
cultivate pious affections; or in * 
evil paſſions of an oppoſite tendency ; 
in being guilty of ſuch praQtices, by wo 
or deed, as may leſſen our own or other 
men's reverence of the Divine attributes, 
providence, or revelation. If we neglect 
the means of cultivating pious affection, it 
it is a ſign, that in us piety is weak, or ra- 
ther wanting; and that we are regardleſs 
of our own improvement, and inſenſible 
to the, beſt intereſts of mankind, Want 
of pious affection is a proof of great depra- 
vity. When infinite goodneſs cannot a- 
waken our love; nor almighty power 
command 
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command our reverence ; when unerring 
wiſdom cannot raiſe our admiration 5 
when the moſt importaat favours, conti- 
nually and gratuitouſly beſtowed, cannot 
kindle our gratitude ;- how perverſe, how 
unnatural, muſt we be! In order to guard 
againſt theſe and the like impieties, we ſhall 
do well to meditate frequently on the d 
vine perfections, and on our own demerit, 
dependence, and manitold infirmities. 
Thus, we may get the better of pride and 
ſelf-conceit,, paſſions moſt unfriendly to 


piety z- and form our minds to gratitude, 


humility, and devotion. — But, inſtead of 
this, if we cheriſh bad paſſions of a con- 
trary nature, or allow ourſelves in impious, 
practice; if at any time we think unwore 
thily of our Creator; if we uſe his name 
in common diſcourſe without reverence ; 
if we invoke him to be the witneſs of 
what is falſe or frivolous; if we praQtiſe 
curſing and ſwearing, or any other mode 
of ſpeech diſreſpectful to his adorable ma- 
jeſty ; if by ſerious argument we 3 
the ſubverſion of religious principles; 

if, by parody or ludicrous alluſion, we en- 
Vol. II. M deavour 
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deavour to make ſcriptural phraſeology 
the occaſion of merriment: Hin any of theſe 
caſes, we too plainly ſhow, that our minds 
are familiariſed more or leſs to impiety, 
and in great danger of utter depra vation. 
547. Superſtition and Enthuſiaſin, as 
they ariſe from the fame cauſe, that is, 
from falſe opinions concerning Deity, are 
to be removed by the ſame means, name- 
ly, by correcting thoſe falſe opinions, and 
eſtabliſhing true. They differ in this, 
however, that the former is more apt to 
infect weak and timorous minds, and the 
latter, fuch as area proud and preſump- 
tuous; and therefore the cure will not be 

complete, unleſs there be infuſed into the 
diſtempered foul,” animation and comfort 
in the one caſe, and humility and mo- 
deſty in the other. Superſtition aſſumes 
different appearances, according to the di- 
verſity of thoſe falſe opinions which men 
may entertain of inviſible beings; and as 
the varieties of falſehood are innumerable, 
thoſe of ſuperſtition muſt be ſo too. | 
548. To think, that the world is go- 
verned by a being, or by beings, capable 
. | . e of 
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Py, produces one hideous form of ſuper- 
ſtition, wholly enflaved to cruelty and 
fear, which prompts the poor idolater, in 
order to pacify his demons, to the moſt 
abſurd and unnatural mortifications, or 
even to the murder of human creatures 
under the denomination of ſacrifice. To 
ſuppoſe, that God takes pleaſure in par- 
ticular doctrines that contradict the clear- 
eſt intimations of reaſon, produces a ſu- 
perſtitious zeal in promoting ſuch doc- 
trines, with contempt, hatred, or perhaps 
- perſerution of thoſe who refuſe to ſay 
that they believe them. To imagine, that 
he admires or approves what ſome vain 
mortals term magnificence, produces an- 
other kind of ſuperſtition, that -delights 
in pageantries, proceſſions, and the like 
mummerics, which raiſe the wonder of 
children, and of men who think like 
children. To believe, that he governs 
the world, not by his on eternal rules 
of rectitude, but by caprice and humour, 
which are perpetually changing; and ad- 
M 2 mits 
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mits other beings, and ſome of the moſt 
contemptible that can be conceived, to 
ſhare with him in that government; 
makes men ſuperſtitious in regard to 
dreams, omens, witches, ſpectres, inchant- 
ments, and other ridiculous things, which 
can never have any influence on a mind 
thoroughly convinced; and ſeriouſly con- 
ſidering, that he rules all nature, and 
that without his permiſſion nothing can 
happen. But it were endleſs. to enume- 
rate the varieties of ſuperſtition. The hiſs 
tory of man affords too many examples, 
Let it be our care to fortify our minds 
by a ſteady belief in the one true God; 
and by cheriſhing that humble chearful- 
neſs, perfectly conſiſtent with pious fear, 
which ariſes from being reſigned to his 
will, and ſatisfied that all his nene 
are wiſe and good. 

549. Enthuſiaſm, when the —_ * 
notes, as it often does, elevation of mind, 
ardour af fancy, or keenneſs of attach - 
- ment, may be not only innocent, but 
laudable: ſeldom has any great underta- 
| Hug been accompliſhed without it. The 


enthuſiaſm 
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enthuſiaſm here to be conſidered, as de- 
trimental to piety, is a preſumptuous 
conceit, which ſome weak, arrogant, and 
ſelfiſh people have entertained, of their 
being holier than others, and more the fa- 
vourites of Heaven. This turn of mind, 
which has alſo been called Spiritual Pride, 
is productive of many hateful paſſions 
and perverſities ; of uticharitableneſs, con- 
tempt of virtue, and a ſpirit- of perſecu- 
tion. No man is truly pious but he h 
is humble, diſtruſtful' of himſelf, anxious 
to do good to others, and willing to think 
of them as "favourably as poſſible. We 
cannot be too much on our guard againſt 
vice, and can hardly blame it too ſevere- 
ly in ourſelves : but our abhorrence of it 
ſhould never make us abhor- our fellow 
creatures. - We have no right to conſider 
any of them as renounced by Heaven. 
Though their wickedneſs be great, (and 
we are not always competent judges of 
its magnitude), it is our duty to believe 
that God, while he ſupports their lives, 
3s willing to be reconciled to them; as he 
1 allows 
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allows them the, opporrunity uw 7 
ance 

550. eee cha 
ſhould move us to compaſſion and chari- 
ty towards our unhappy brethren who 

fall into vice, How can we know, at 
leaſt in many caſes, whether in the mo- 
ment of tranſgreſſion they enjoyed the 
full uſe of their rational faculties? or 
how judge of the ſtrength of their paſſions, 
or the preciſe nature of the temptation ? 
Perhaps they have not had the means of 
ſo good education as may have fallen to 
our lot, or of keeping ſo virtuous com- 
pany as we have kept. How do we know, 
in ſhort, whether, if we had been all a- 
long in their circumſtances and they in 
ours, their conduct would not have been 
as good as ours, or even better, and ours 
as bad as theirs, or even worſe? As to 
our own ſuppoſed attainments in moral 
| goodneſs ;—the moment we are conſcious 
of any degree of pride on account of 
thera, we may be aſſured they are not 
genuine, The further a man advances 
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in real virtue, the more he will feel and 
more candid and charitable he will become 
in judging of other men. 


SECT. . 


Wi Fans or the Duties which Men 
- owe to one another, 


558, our paſſions, and other active 
9 principles, ſome prompt us to 
do harm to one another, and others to do 
good: Social Virtue conſiſts in reſtraining 
and regulating the former, and cheriſhing 
the latter. Of the former ſort is Reſent- 
ment, or ſenſe of injury; a paſſion, in- 
nocent in itſelf, becauſe natural; and uſe- 
ful, becauſe it makes men ſtand in awe 
of one another; but apt to become crimi- 
nal by exceſs, or by being otherwiſe per- 
verted. Too keen a ſenſe of injury; to 


be | 
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be more offended than it is reaſonable we 
ſhould be; is one abuſe of reſentment, 
and frequently ariſes from pride, in which 
caſe it is very blameable: when owing, 
as it ſometimes is, to a peculiar irritabili- 
ty of nerves, the effect of bad health per- 
haps, or of misfortune, it is leſs faulty; 
but ought, however, to be guarded a- 
gainſt, becauſe it gives pain to others, 
and makes a man unhappy in himſelf. 
A worſe abuſe of reſentment is Revenge; ; 
which, as has been already ſhown, would, 
if generally practiſed, introduce endleſs 
confuſion, without anſwering, at leaſt in 
civilized ſociety, any one good purpoſe. 
Other abuſes of reſentment are, Paſſionate- 
neſs and Peeviſhneſs, which alſo have 
been taken notice of (See 9 364.). Among 
Biſhop Butler's Sermons there is an excel- 
lent one upon Reſentment, to which, for 
further particulars, I refer the reader. 
* $52, . Oppoſite to all abuſes of reſent- 
ment are, Good Nature, an ' amiable vir- 
tue; and Forgiveneſs, a virtue not ami- 
able merely, - but ſublime, and godlike. 


"_ who is poſſeſſed of theſe virtues will 
find, 
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we cannot be forgiven, Few tempers are 
leſs reſpectable, than the unforgiving and 
litigious ; who eaſily take offence, and 
would proſecute every injury to the ut- 
moſt; or who are gratified by giving - 
thers that trouble, for which they think 
the law will not puniſh them. A modern 
poet * has the following ſentiment, and 
is applauded for it by a modern ſophiſter: 
« Virtue, for mere good nature is a fool, 
« Is ſenſe and ſpirit with humanity.” lt 
might have been faid, with equal pro- 
priety and preciſion, Virtue—is Greek 
% and Latin with humanity." .- Senſe and 
ſpirit, Latin and Greek, may no doubt 
ſerve as auxiliaries to virtue, but they 


may alſo promote the purpoſes of vice; 
and are therefore neither . moral virtues, 


* Armſtrong. | 
Vor. II, N nor 
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nor parts of moral virtue. And if good 
nature be folly, what ſhall we "ſay of ill- 
nature? Is it. wifdom ! Or what ſhall we 
ſay of good men (for they are all good 
natured)? Are they fools! It would be 
dlifficult to mentiam a caſe; in Which” a 
man's character, on our being told that he 
110 good-natured, would be lowered in our 
eſteem. The contrary never fails to hap- 
pen, except perhaps ans bullies and 
other barbarians. 

Fs. That principle, which reſtrains 
malevolent paſſions, by diſpoſing us to 
render to every one his own, is called 
Juſtice: a principle of great extent, and 
which may not improperly be ſaid to form 
a part of every virtue; as in every vice 
there is ſomething of injuſtice towards 
God, our fellow-men, or ourſelves; As 
far as our fellow- men are concerned, the 
great rule of juſtice is, Whatſbever ye 
* would that men ſhould do unto you, 
« do you even fo to them:“ a precept 
which, in this its complete form, we owe 
to the Goſpel; and which, for 1ts clear- 
nels and reaſonableneſs, for being eaſily 
| remembered, 
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remembered, and on all occaſions raſiby 
applied to practice, can never be tua much 
admired. Veracity, adherence to promiſes, 
diſcharge of truſt, and all the duties com- 
prehended in fidelity, or faithfulneſs, -are 
parts of juſtice, e be regulated by 
this divine rule. (e ti dab 
88A. Of the ſatond: daſs of ſocial du 
ties, which conſiſt in the indulgence of 
thoſe affections that incline us to do good 
to others; the firſt is, To cheriſh berieves 
lence, : charity, or love, to all mankind 
without-exception. - We aro all by nature 
brethren, placed in the ſame or in ſimilar 
circumſtances, ſubject to the ſame wants 
and infirmitics, endowed with the ſame 
faculties, and equally dependent on the 
great Author of our being; we cannot be 
happy but in the ſociety of one another; 
and from one another we daily receive, or 
may receive, important - ſervices. "Theſe 
conſiderations recommend the great dury 
of univerſal benevolence; which is not 
more beneficial to others than to ourſelves; 
for it makes us happy in our own minds, 
2 amiable in the eyes of all who know us; 
{ot N 2 it 
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it even promotes bodily health, and it pre- 
pares the ſoul for every virtuous impreſ- 
ſion: while malevolent paſſions debaſe the 
underſtanding, harden the heart, and make 
_ man diſagreeable to others, and a tor- 
ment to himſelf. — A ſecond duty of this 
claſs is Compaſſion, or that ſympathy 
which prompts us to reheve the diſtreſſes 
bf one another: and a third is Gratitude, 
which makes us anxious to requite the fa- 
vours we may have received. Of theſe I have 
formerly ſpoken.—Good men are entitled 
to peeuliar love and eſteem. He who does 
good to one perſon; from a benevolent 
principle, lays an obligation on the whole 
ſpecies ; for he ſhows that he has the in- 
tereſt of mankind at heart, and he ſets a_ 
good example. Our love of good men, 
therefore, partakes of the nature of grati- 
tude: to be deſtitute of it is a proof of 
fuch depravity, as even profligates would 
be aſhamed of. 

555. Patriotiſm, or love of our coun- 
try, has in all ages, under free govern- 
ments at leaſt, been accounted a ſublime 
virtue. It is natural, and extenſively uſe- 

| ful ; 
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ful: for, as Cicero well obſerves, all thoſe 
_ charities, all thoſe affections of good-will, 
which we bear to relations, friends, and 
benefactors, are comprehended in it . Ir 
elevates the mind, and promotes generoſi- 
ty, fortitude, benevolence, and a ſenſe of 
honour. Even by the ties of gratitude we 
are bound to defend, as far as we are able; 
the government that has protected us and 
our fathers. The beſt proof that people in 
private ſtation can give of love to their 
country is, to promote peace, and ſet an 
example of piety, induſtry, and modera- 
tion. A vicious, ſelfiſh; or turbulent man 
has nothing of this love, however violent 
his pretenſions may be. 

| 556. It becomes us to have a particular 
regard for thoſe who are connected with 
us by kindred, by friendſhip, by neigh» 
bourhood, or as members of the ſame ſo- 
ciety. This is natural; for we are apt to 
contract attachments to thoſe whom we 
ſee often, or with whom we have inter- 


courſe: and it is beneficial; as it pro- 


tot 


De Officiis, i. 17. 
motes 
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motes the good of ſmall alien whereof 
the great community of mankind is made 
up. But neither this, nor even the love 
of our country itſelf, ſhould ever interfere 
with the ſtill greater duty of univerſal be- 
nevolence. A ſtranger, nay an enemy, is 
intitled to our good offices: If thine 
* enemy be hungry, feed him; if thirſty, 
& give him drink.” It is our duty to de- 
fend our country, and maintain its laws 
and liberties ; even as it is incumbent on 
each individual to take care of himſelf, of 
thoſe who depend on him, and of thoſe 
whom he has. it in his power to protect 
from injury: but neither individuals, nor 
nations, have any right to raiſe them- 
ſelves, by injuriouſly pulling others down. 
557. The laſt of theſe duties to be 

mentioned at preſent (for ſome of them 
have come in our way formerly, and o- 
thers will. hereafter) is the natural affec- 

tion of parents and children ; which in a 
greater or leſs degree prevails through the 
whole of animated nature, with ſome ex- 
ceptions in thoſe irrational tribes, where 
it is not neceſſary to the . preſervation of 
| the 
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the young, I expreſs myſelf improperly, 
when I mention this as a duty, and at the 
ſame time ſpeak of irrational animals as 
poſſeſſed of it: it is a duty in thoſe only 
who have a ſenſe of duty, that is, who 
are endowed with a moral faculty. Na- 
rural affection is in brutes an inſtinct 
merely; a very amiable one, it muſt be 
acknowledged to be, but nothing more: 
in rational animals it is both an inſtinct 
and a duty; and, when exerted in de- 
tion, a virtue. Human infants are far 
more helpleſs, and much longer fo, than 
any other young animals, and require 
much more education; for they mult be 
trained up, not only for animal life, and 
taught how to ſupport themſelves in the 
world, (all which the brutes know by in- 
ſtint), bur alſo for a right performance 
of the many duties incumbent on them 
as rational and immortal beings. In the 
human ſpecies, | therefore, natural affec- 
tion is, and aught to be, peculiarly ſtrong, 
and to continue through the. whole of 
life, In other animals, it laſts while the 
| young 
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young are unable to provide for them- 
ſelves, and, for the moſt part, no longer. 
558. Unleſs when exerted in unfavour- 
able circumſtances, or in a very exempla- 
ry manner, (and theſe peculiarities en- 
hance the merit of any virtue), the per- 
formance of this duty is nat conſidered as 
a proof of great moral goodneſs ; the mo- 
tives to it being almoſt irreſiſtible. But, 
for the ſame reaſon, the neglect of it in- 
curs the heavieſt cenſure. An unnatural 
parent is a character that raiſes not only 
diſapprobation, but horror; nor leſs odi- 
ous is an undutiful child: indeed it is 
not eaſy to determine, which af the two 
is the more deteſtable. The former coun- 
teracts one of the beſt and moſt powerful 
inſtincts of animal nature; is at no pains 
to avert perdition from thoſe whom he 
Has been inſtrumental in bringing into 
the world; and manifeſts a total diſre- 
gard to the good of ſaciety, which would 
ſoon become a chaos of miſery, if parents 
| were not attentive to the great duty of e- 
ducating their children. The undutiful 
child hardens his heart no leſs againſt the 
calls 
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calls of natural aſfection; ſhows that he 
can hate his beſt friends, and be ungrate- 
ful for the moſt important favours ; and 
is guilty of the moſt barbarous cruelty, in 
wounding the ſenfibility and blaſting the - 
hopes of a parent, to whom, in the em- 
phatick language of a poet who under- 
ſtood human nature, a ſerpent's tooth is 
not ſo ſharp as to have a thankleſs child.” 
To which I may take the liberty to add, 
that of the undutiful children whom it 
has been my misfortune to ſee, or hear 'of, 
not one ever came to good. . 


S E C T. II. 


/ the Duties which a Man owes to himfelf. 


2%, 


559- II is every man's duty to avoid 
| idleneſs, to follow ſome uſeful 
calling, and to take care of his life and 
health. All this we owe to ſociety, as well 
as to ourſelves. For ſelf-preſervation 1s 
Vol. II. 0 one 
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one of our moſt natural and moſt power» 
ful principles; and without activity there 
can be no happineſs ; and without induſ- 
try neither individuals nor ſociety can 
proſper. Induſtry is always praiſeworthy; 
common degrees of it, however, are not 
highly praiſed : it is generally conſidered 
as its own reward, its natural effects be- 
ing competency and convenience. The 
motives to it, therefore, are ſa powerful, 
and withal ſo obvious to every perſon of 
ſenſe, that in complying with them there 
can be no extraordinary merit, Idleneſs 
being, in like manner, its own puniſh- 
ment, and generally accompanied with 
want, diſeaſe, and contempt, is the ob- 
ject of pity, as well as diſapprobation; 

and when theſe have the ſame object, the 
former mitigates the latter, We blame 


idleneſs, we deſpiſe the man who is enſla- 
ved to it, and keep at a diſtance from 
him; but, far the moſt part, do not en- 
tertain towards him thoſe emotions of in- 
dignation, which rife within us on hear- 
ing of cruel, ungrateful, or perſidious be- 
haviour, 


560, 
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560. Uncommon induſtry, however, or 
extreme idleneſs, give greater energy to 
our moral ſentiments. They who labour 
inceſſantly, and more than their own wants 
require, in improving uſeful arts, are en- 
titled to general admiration and gratitude, 
To ſuch perſons ſtatues have been erected, 
and other publick honours decreed; and, 
in the days of idolatry, even divine ho- 
nours have been paid. Such induſtry com- 
prehends many virtues ; activity, rational 
ſelf-love, ſuperiority to ſenſual indulgence, 
benevolence, patriotiſm, and a defire to 
make the beſt uſe of the talents and other 
bleſſings conferred by Providence on man- 
kind. The reverſe of all this muſt be im- 
puted to that man, who, deaf to every call 
of honour and friendſhip, of ſocial love 
and natural affection, abandons himſelf to 
ſloth; and can bear to ſee his dependants 
miſerable, his friends in affliction, and 
himſelf infamous and uſcleſs, rather than 
diſengage himſelf from that ſhameful ha- 
bit. Such a man, though he ſhould not 
be guilty of thoſe enormities that draw 
down the vengeance of human law, muſt 
O 3 | have 
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have in him ſo much evil, that it is im- 
poſſible not to conſider him as a criminal of 
the firſt magnitude. The compaſſion, which 
his wretchedneſs may extort from us, he 
does not deſerve. For it will generally be 
found, that perſons of this character derive 
from their idleneſs, and even from their 
infamy, every gratification they wiſh for; 
and that they rather glory in their ones 
than are aſhamed of it. 

561. This topick, ſo intereſting to young 
people, I cannot diſmiſs without further il- 
luſtration. So active a being is the human 
ſoul, that, in the opinion of many philo- 
ſophers, it can never reſt. Certain it is, 
that without employment i it cannot eſcape 
miſery ; ; and that, if it employ not itſelf 

in good, it will in evil. To the welfare 
ol both the foul and the body activity is 
eſſential. Man was made for labour; and 
they, who do not take to it from neceſſity, 
mult either uſe it for reczeation, in the way 
of hunting, riding, walking; or muſt pine 
in indolence, a prey to melancholy and 
diſeaſe. A ſluggiſh body is always un- 
healthy; a lethargick mind is always un- 

happy. 
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happy. In the higher ranks of life, people 
who are neither engaged in buſineſs, nor 
anxious to improve their minds by ſtudy, 
are often put to hard ſhifts in their attempts 
to kill the time, and keep away troubleſome - 
thoughts. They have recourſe to feaſting, 
drinking, gaming; they employ themſelves, 
in receiving and retailing ſcandal, and the 
lies, which they call the news, of the day; 
or in a perpetual hurry of viſits that pro- 
mote neither friendſhip nor rational diſ- 
courſe; or in running to ſhows, and othgr 
ſcenes of diſſipation ; and too frequent! Y, 
it is to be feared, in purſuits ſtill more cri- 
minal, in ſeducing their fellow-creatures to 
infamy and ruin. I appeal to any man of 
ſenſe, whether it would not have been bet- 
ter, both for their ſouls and bodies, in this 

world as well as in the next, if they had 
laboured all their days to earn a liveli- 
hood; and whether the condition of the 
honeſt plowman or induſtrious mechanick 
is not in every reſpect more happy, and 
more honourable; more free from danger 
and difappointment; and leſs expoſed to the 

8 tyranny 
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tyranny 101 unruly Sn and unſatisfied 
/ appetite. 

562. Idleneſs at any period of life is dan- 
gerous to virtue; but in youth is more to be 
dreaded than atany other ſeaſon: and there- 
fore it is peculiarly incumbent on young 
perſons to guard againſt it. For in youth 
the active powers are awake and reſtleſs, 
and will prompt to evil, if a ſphere of ope- 
ration is not preſcribed them within the li- 
mits of innocence. In youth the paſſions 
are turbulent, and the love of pleaſure 
ſtrong ; and as experience and knowledgeare 
ſcanty, and foreſight ſuperficial, men want 
many of thoſe monitors to caution and rec- 
titude, which are the uſual attendants of 
riper years. In youth the mind yields 
eaſily to every new impreſſion, and to thoſe 
in particular that promote intemperate 
emotions. In ſhort, in youth men are 
head-ſtrong, fickle, vain, ſelf-ſufficient, 
averſe to conſideration, intent on the pre- 
ſent moment, regardleſs of the future, and 
forgetful of the paſt; and therefore more in 
danger from temptation, and from idle- 


neſs. I mean not to write a ſatire on youth, 
or 
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or to ſo ſay that from the above account 
there are no exceptions: I know there are 
many. But I need not heſitate to affirm, 
that idleneſs in youth is never followed by 
a reſpectable old age. Habits then con- 
tracted take deep root; and habits of inat- 
tention it is almoſt impoſhble to eradicate. 
563. Another duty which a man owes 
both to himſelf and to ſociety, is Tempe- 
rance. (See 5 517.). Merely to be tempe- 
rate requires no great effort: which makes 
Intemperance (conſidering its conſequen- 
ces, whereof no perſon can be ignorant) 
the more inexcuſable. Men habitually in- 
temperate juſtly forfeit the eſteem of their 
fellow-citizens; becauſe they diſqualify 
themſelves for every duty, and prepare 
themſelves for the violation of every law. 
For, whether they become ſtupid by glut- 
tony, or frantick with drunkenneſs, they 
ſhow themſelves equally inſenfible to the 
dignity of their nature, and to the calls 
of honour and duty. Savage and half-ci- 
vilized people are addicted to theſe vices; | 
which, as men improve in arts and man- | 
ners, become more and more unfaſhion- 
able. 
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able. This, however, is not equally tho 
caſe in all civilized countries. 

564. The Athenians loved wine and 
dancing, the Romans in their better days 
were temperate and ſedate. Cicero ſays, 
in his oration for Murena, that no man 
dances who is not either drunk or mad: 
and it 1s -remarkable, as the ſame author 
in anather place obſerves, that of an en- 


tertainment the Greek name (/ympoſrum ) 
denotes d rinling together, and the Latin 


name ( convivium) living together. In the 
Sympoſium of Plato, at which Socrates 
and other diſtinguiſhed characters are ſaid 
to be preſent, it is propoſed to enter on 
ſome philoſophical inquiry, in order to a- 
void exceſs in drinking: and, before the 
end of the compotation, Alcibiades comes 
in very noiſy, and very drunk; and Ariſ-— 
tophanes ſhows, by repeated hiccoughs, 
that he had both drank and eaten too 
much. In ſome Grecian ſtates, however, 
the laws were ſevere againſt ebriety. Pit- 
tacus of Leſbos ordered, that every crime 
committed by a drunk man ſhould incur 
two puniſhments; the one due to the 


crime, 
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crime, the other to the intoxication | 
which, though not according to the prin- 
ciples of ſtrict morality, was however 
no bad political expedient. In France 
and Italy, and among the better ſort of 
people in England, drunkenneſs is hardly 
known; and in Scotland we begin to im- 
prove in this reſpect, as in many others, 
by the example of our ſouthern neighs 
board | 

565. As habits of intoxication afe not 


ſoon nor eaſily acquired, being in moſt 


conſtitutions, eſpecially in early years, 
accompanied with fits of fever and head- 
ach, young perſons may eaſily guard a- 
gainſt them. I have ſometimes met with 
thoſe who had made it a rule riever to 
drink any thing ſtronger than water; who 
were reſpected on that very account; who 
enjoyed health and ſtrength, and vigour 
of mind, and gaiety of heart, in an uns 
common degree; and were ſo far from 
conſidering themſelves as under any pain- 
ful reſtraint, that they aſſured me they 
had no more inclination to taſte wine or 
ſtrong drink, than I could have to eat 

Vol. II. P a 
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WO = medicine. If 1 could pre- 

vail on my young friends (for whoſe 
| ſake. I ſcruple not to digreſs a little now 
and then) to imitate the example, I ſhould ; 
do much good to their ſouls and bodies, 
their fortunes and intellects; and be hap- 
pily inſtrumental in preventing a thou- 
ſand vices and follies, as well as many of 
thoſe infirmities which beſet the old age 
of him who has given way to intempe- 
rance in youth. | 

566. Perſons of delicate or broken con- 
ſtitutions may find it neceſſary to follow 
the Apoſtle s advice to Timothy, and take 
a little wine for their ſtomach's ſake : but 
how much happier and more independent 
would they have been, if they had never 
needed ſuch a cordial !—which might poſ- 
fibly have been the caſe, if in youth they 
had been uniformly and rigorouſly tempe- 
rate. The Apoltle ſeems to intimate, that 
liquors which may produce inebriation 
are to be uſed as medicines only, Let 
this be kept continually in view: and 
then we ſhall make no account of thoſe 
rants in praiſe of wine, which we find 

in 
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in Anacreon and other drunken poets; 
who, that their own follies might be the 
leſs apparent, wiſhed to make their read- 
ers as fooliſh as themſelves. I ſhall only 
add, that habits of intoxication, as well 
as of idleneſs, are at every age moſt per- 
nicious; but, if contracted in youth, ſel- 
dom fail to end in utter profligacy, or 
early death, or perhaps in both. Older 
ſinners may have a reſerve about them, 
and a caution, that ſhall perhaps in part 
prevent, at leaſt for a time, ſome of the 
bad effects of their vices. But when the 
natural fire of youth is inflamed by habit. 
tual intemperance, when the imprudence 
of that period is heightened into frenzy, 
every principle of honour and modeſty 
may be born down, and the perſon be- 
come uſeleſs, odious, and miſerable. 

567. There is one wickedneſs, which 
may be referred to this claſs; and which, 
though it muſt raiſe the moſt lively com- 
paſſion, or rather the moſt exquiſite ſor- 
row, in conſideration of what the unhap- 
py being mult have ſuffered before com- 
mitting it, and may ſuffer after, is yet 
N the 
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the object, not only of diſapprobation, 
but of horror: and that is ſuicide. When 
ſelf - deſtruction proceeds from inſani 
which one has not brought on one's l 
it is no more a crime, than a man's throw- 
ing himſelf from a window in the deliri- 
um of a fever. But if it be the effect of 
intemperance, atheiſm, gaming, diſap- 
pointment in any unjuſtifiable purſuit, 
or diſſatis faction with the diſpenſations of 
Providence, it is of all enormities the moſt 
unnatural and atrocious; being, with re- 
ſpect to God, an act of the moſt preſump- 
tuous impiety, precluding, if the death be 
ſudden, repentance, and conſequently the 
hope of pardon; with reſpect to depend- 
ents and friends, moſt cruel and ungene- 
rous; and, with reſpect to the perpetra- 
tor, cowardly in the extreme. Rebus in 
adverſis facile eff contemnere vitam, Fortiter 
ille facit qui miſer efſe poteſt, It is indeed 
ſo ſhocking to nature, that we can hardly 
conceive it poſſible for any perſon in his 
perfect mind to be guilty of it. And our 
laws are willing to ſuppoſe (for by the 
laws of moſt civilized nations it has been 
prohibited) 
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prohibited) that in almoſt all caſes it is 
madneſs, and cannor take place, till man, 
by loſing his reaſon, ceaſes to be an ac- 
countable being. 

568. It is our duty to embrace every 
opportunity of improving our nature in 
all its parts: for in all it parts it is im- 
proveable ; and every improvement tends 
to both private and publick good, which 
it is ſurely every man's buſineſs to pro- 
mote. As far, therefore, as we are able, 
we ought to keep our bodies fo decent in 
their appearance, as that they may give 
no offence; and, by means of temperance 
and exerciſe, ſo healthy, and fo active, as 
that they 'may be in a condition to obey 
the mind, and to execute what reaſon de- 
clares to be expedient, and conſcience to 
be incumbent. The faulty extremes to be 
avoided are, firſt, a finical attention to 
dreſs, complexion, and attitude; and, ſe- 
' condly, ſuch anxiety about health and the 
means of it, as may give unneceflary 
trouble to attendants or aſſociates. A 
manly ſpirit loves ſimplicity, and does 
not mind trifles ; nor ſeeks to move ſuper» 
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fluous pity by unſcaſonable wailing,. or 
by oſtentatious pretences of caution to aſ- 
ſume the air of ſuperior ſagacity. 
F509. The cultivation of our intelle@ual 
powers is a duty ſtill more 1mportant. 
Theſe, in proportion as they are impro- 
ved, are ornamental to our nature, and 
qualify us for being ſerviceable to our- 
felyes, our friends, the community, and 
mankind. Let us, therefore, be con- 
tinually ſolicitous to acquire knowledge, 
ſtrengthen our memory, rectify our judge- 
ment, and refine our taſte; by reading 
good books and thoſe only; by accurate- 
ly obſexying what paſles in the world a- 
round us; by ſtudying the works of na- 
ture, and elegant performances in art; by 
meditating on the real nature of things, 
and the cauſes and conſequences of human 
conduct, as they occur in hiſtory and 
common life; by avoiding frivolous pur- 
ſuits, trifling diſcourſe, and unprofitable 
theory; and by loſing no opportunity of 
profiting by the converſation and example 
of wiſe and good men. To neglect the ac- 
quiſition of wiſdom, when the means of it 
are 
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are in our power, is always followed by a 
bitter, and generally unavailing, repent- 
ance, This is at leaſt the caſe, where the 
mind retains any moral ſenſibility : how it 
may fare with thoſe whoſe faculties have 
become torpid with idleneſs or profligacy, 
we need not inquire. 

570. A third duty of this daſs, (til 
more important, and indeed the moſt im- 
portant of all, is, to uſe every means of 
improving our moral nature; that being 
the buſineſs for which we were ſent into 
this world, and on which our happineſs 
through eternity will depend. As means 
of moral improvement, we ought con- 
ſtantly to be, as has been often ' obſerved 
already, attentive to our conduct, not to 
our actions only, but alſo to our thoughts, 
paſſions, and purpoſes; to reflect upon 
them daily, with a fixed reſolution to re- 
form what has been amiſs; and carefully 
to avoid temptation and bad company. 
Of bad company indeed, the faſcinations, 
if we give way to them ever ſo little, are 
ſo powerful, and aflault our frail nature 


from ſo many quarters at once, that it is 
7 hardly 
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hardly poſſible to eſcape their influence; 
our minds muſt be tainted by them, even 
though there ſhould be no apparent impu- 
rity in our outward behaviour. For, from 
our proneneſs to imitation, we come to act 
and even think like thoſe with whom we 
live; eſpecially if we have any affection 
for them: and bad men have often agree- 
able qualities, which may make us con- 
tract ſuch a liking to them, as ſhall incline 
us to be partial even to the exceptionable 
parts of their character. Then, the fear 
of giving offence, or of being ridiculed 
for ſingularity; the ſophiſtries by which 
wicked men endeavour to vindicate their 
conduct ; and the habit of ſeeing or hear- 
ing vice encouraged, or virtue diſregard- 
ed; all conſpire, by leſſening our abhor- 
rence of the one and our reverence for the 
other, to ſeduce into criminal practice and 
licentious principle. 

571. Merely becauſe it is * duty, > 
good man will ſometimes do good: he 
will relieve diſtreſs, when perhaps his 
compaſſion is not very ſtrong; he may be 


regular in his religious performances when 
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his devotion is not ſo fervent as it ought 
to be. Nothing, ſurely, is more laudable, 
than to do what we know to be our duty. 
Bur if we can at the ſame time call up the 
correſpondent good affection, the devo- 
tion, for example, or the compaſſion, we 
ſhall, by ſo doing, both improve our mo- 
ral nature, and give double force to the 
virtuous motive. Vet let not a man be 
diſcouraged, if on ſome - occaſions the 
good affection is not ſo lively as he wiſhes 
it to be; let him do the good action not- 
withſtanding, if conſcience command it: 


for whatever is thus done is virtue: and 


frequent repetitions of the action, from 
this principle, will in time produce or 
ſtrengthen the good affection which he is 
anxious to cultivate, 

572. In like manner, when we act in 
compliance with a good affection; when 
we relieve diſtreſs becauſe pity impels us; 
requite a favour when prompted by gra- 
titude; do good to another from a deſire 
of ſeeing him happy ; ſtill let the perfor- 
mance be enforced by this conſideration, 
that ſuch is our duty. But even this is 
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not all, To conſtitute true Chriſtian virtue, 
good affections, diſpoſing ta goad actions, 
and accompanied too with a ſenſe of duty, 
are not ſufficient without the aid of another 
principle; and that is Piety. The love of 
God ought continually to predominate in 
the mind, and give to every act of duty 
grace and animation. Chriſtians do what 
is right, not only becauſe good affections 
prompt them to it, and becauſe their con- 
ſcience declares it to be incumbent; but 
alſo becauſe they conſider it as agreeable 
to the will of God, to pleaſe whom is ever 
their ſupreme defire, 

573. From every occurrence in life let 
us take occaſion to practiſe ſame virtue, 
and cheriſh ſome good habit. Few occur- 
rences are ſo unintereſting as to call forth 
no affection ; moſt of them excite either a 
good or a bad one. Adverſity may make 
us diſcontented, or it may teach humility 
and patience; affliction may diſpoſe either 
to pious reſignation, or to impious repin- 
ing; proſperity may inflame ſenſuality and 
pride, or may ſupply the means of exerciſ- 
ing moderation, beneficence, and gratitude 

do 
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to the Giver of all good; injury may pro- 
voke hatred and revenge, or call forth the 
godlike virtues of forbearance and forgive- 
neſs; ſolitude may infuſe lazineſs, or afford 
leiſure for induſtry; and the buſtle of buſy 
life may form habits of cunning or can- 
dour, of ſelfiſhneſs or generoſity. On theſe, 
and all other occaſions, ler us ſhun the 
criminal, and embrace the virtuous, affec- 
tion. And let us ſtudy our own temper, 
and ſo anticipate the events of life as'to be 
always featly to turn in this manner every 
occurrence to good account, and make it 
ſubſervient to the cultivation of our moral 
nature. To our moral improvement the 
regulation of the paſſions and imagination 
is moſt eſſential: but that ſubject was 
already before us. Here therefore we con- 
clude Ethicks, the firſt we * Moral nä. 
loſophy. 
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574. E are now to conſider human 
1 beings as members of a Fa- 
mily ; which is the foundation of all civil 
ſociety ; and comprehends the three rela- 
tions of Huſband and Wife, Parent and 
Child, Maſter and Servant. The duties be- 
longing to theſe relations are ſo well, and 
ſo generally, underſtood, that they need 
ngt be here ſpecified ; but connected with 
them are ſome controverted points, where- ' 
of 1 {ſhall attempt a brief examination. — 
Among the interior animals, the union 
of 
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of the ſexes is temporary and caſual ; the 
paſſions that prompt to it being periodi- 
cal, and the young ſoon able to provide 
for themſelves. But human infants, being 
of all animals the moſt helpleſs, ſtand moſt 
in need of education and parental care. 
For man in his conduct is guided, not by 
unerring inſtinct, as the brutes are, but by 
his own reaſon ; which, if well cultivated, 
will lead him right, but if neglected or 

perverted, may lead him wrong. 
575. Of all this, man, being by nature 
compaſſionate, as well as endowed with 
reaſon, reflection, and foreſight, can hardly 
fail to be ſenſible. It is therefore natural 
that he, even in ſavage life, ſhould have a 
certain degree of attachment to his child, 
and its mother, and do what he can to af- 
ſiſt and defend them. Hence it ſeems rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that marriage, under 
one form or other, would take place, even 
where not many laws had been eſtabliſhed 
with regard to it. And this is in fact the 
caſe. Exceptions may perhaps be found 
among the worſt ſort of ſavages; but thoſe 
are not conſiderable enough to affect the 
preſent 
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preſent argument. In civilized nations, 
the matrimonial union muſt appear a mat- 
ter of very great importance; being, in- 
deed, the groundwork, not only of all 
decency and domeſtick virtue, but of all 
good government and regular ſociety. 
Were we to hear of a nation in which 
there is no ſuch thing as marriage, we 
ſhould pronounce that nation to be in a 
ſtate of the groſſeſt barbarity. . 

576. The principles of this union may 
be reduced to five: firſt, that tendency, 
which belongs to animal nature in gene- 
ral, towards the continuation of the ſpe- 
cies: ſecondly, that love or eſteem, which 
ariſes from the view of good qualities in 
another: thirdly, benevolence or friend- 
ſhip proceeding from this love: fourthly, 
a natural affection to children: and laſtly, 
a regard to one's own happineſs. As 
theſe principles are natural, and among 
mankind univerſal, and tend to produce 
this union, and actually have produced it 
in all ages, we muſt believe it to be the 
intention of Providence that they ſhould 


produce it: which will be {till more evi- 
| dent 
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dent to him who conſiders the peculiar 
and very different characters, whereby 
nature has diſcriminated the two ſexes ; 
and which, even in the amuſements of 
male and female children, begin very ear- 
ly to diſtinguiſh themſelves. — The ends 
of this union are three, By means of it, 
Providence intended, firſt, that the hu- 
man race ſhould be cantinued in a way 
not only conſiſtent with, but conducive 
to virtue, decency, and good govern- 
ment ; ſecondly, to provide for the educa- 
tion of children ; and thirdly, to promote 
the happineſs of the married perſons. 
577. It has been made a queſtion, whe- 
ther Polygamy be naturally unlawful. 
Among Chriſtians it cannot be lawful, 
becauſe our religion forbids it. But to 
the ancient Jews and Patriarchs it was 
not forbidden, and ſeems in ſome caſes ro 
have been permitted as a puniſhment for 
their intemperance in defiring it. That 
it is not according to the analogy of na- 
ture, may be proved by this argument, 
The number of males that are born is ſo 
nearly equal to that of females, being, as 
twenty 
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twenty to nineteen, according to ſome 
computations, or as fourteen to thirteen, 
according to others, that, if all men and 
women were married, there would not be 
more than one man to each woman; and 
one woman to each man. That more 
males ſhould be born than females, is 
wiſely ordered by Providence; men be- 
ing expoſed to many dangers, in war, for 
example, and at ſea, from which the con- 
dition of the female is in a great meaſure 
exempted. — By ſome travellers, who af- 
fe to apologiſe for the polygamy allow- 
ed by the law of Mahomet, it has been 
ſaid, that in certain eaſtern nations, par- 
ticularly in Arabia the country of that 
impoſtor, there are three or four females 
born for one male. When this is clearly 
aſcertained, (for as yet it ſeems to be 
doubtful), I ſhall admit, that in thoſe 
parts of the world Polygamy is not ſo in- 
convenient or ſo unnatural, as it * 
tably would be in theſe. | 
578. It is inconſiſtent with that affec- 
tion which married perſons owe to each 
other, Where it prevails, the huſband, 
whatever 
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whatever be the number of his wives, has 
commonly but one favourite wife; and 
the conſequence is, that ſhe is hated 
by all che reſt, and he on her account. 
In other reſpects it is fatal to the peace of 
families. In Turkey, a huſband muſt ex- 
erciſe over his houſehold a ſort of tyran- 
nical authority, ſo that his wives are real- 
ly his ſlaves ; which deſtroys that friend- 
ſhip and mutual. confidence fo eſſential to 
the, happineſs of the married ſtate. To 
which we may add, that the natural affec- 
tion between parents and children, muſt 
be very much weakened by polygamy, and 
conſequently the right education of chil- 
dren neglected. And a number of children 
of the ſame father by different living mo- 
thers could hardly fail to become the rivals 
and enemies of one another. 

579. That marriage may be a determi- 
nate object of law, it muſt, like every o- 
ther expreſs contract, be ratified by ſome 
form; the neglect of which is to be conſi- 
dered as illegal, but not as ſufficient in all 
caſes to nullify the marriage : much, how- 
- ever, in regard to this matter, will depend 
Vor. IL R on 
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on human laws. That the matrimonial 
union ſhould be for life, appears from the 
very nature of friendſhip, which men never 
enter into with a view that it ſhall laſt on- 
ly for a limited time. And the education 
of children requires, that the. father and 
mother ſhould be united for life. If this 
were not the caſe, marriages would be con- 
tracted with ſuch precipitancy, as to pre- 
clude the hope of connubial happineſs; and 
the profligacy of individuals would intro- 
duce endleſs confuſion into human affairs, 
and entirely deſtroy the attachments of 
Kindred, and all the amiable virtues thence 
bs HA Puts 
5,80. Plato is whimſical on this ſubject, 
as on many others. He thinks, that pa- 
rents ſhould not be entruſted with the bring- 
ing up, or with the education of their chil- 
dren, which ought, in his opinion, to be 
provided for and conducted by the ſtate ; 
and that children ſhould never know who 
their parents are, but conſider themſelves 
as the ſons and daughters of the republick, 
For he ſuppoſes, firſt, that parents become 
ayaritigus in order to enrich their children; 
ſecondly, 


. 
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ſecondly, that perſons united by the ties 
of blood are apt to conſpire againſt the 
ſtate, and promote rebellious infurrec- 
tion ; and, thirdly, that parents ruin their 
children by immoderate fondneſs, The 
arguments are as weak, as the ſcheme is 
unnatural; though it muſt be allowed, that 
there is a defect in the policy of a country, 
in which the law takes no notice of the 
conduct of parents with reſpect to the os 
cation of their children, | 
581, There are not many inſtances of 
children ruined by parental fondneſs mere- 
ly: a little knowledge of the world com- 
monly wears off the bad effects of that 
fondneſs where it has been exceſſive. And 
if at their birth children were ſent to a 
public ſeminary, and there brought up, 
ignorant of their parents, it is not unhke- 
ly that ſome of them might be ruined by 
bad example, or by the indiſcretion or in- 
difference of nurſes and teachers ; for that 
all perſons ſhould act well, who act by pu- 
blick authority, is not to be expected. Be- 
ſides, family attachments encourage induſ- 
try, which ought to be encouraged ; but 
3 do 
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do not often incline parents to avarice, 
which is well known to be moſt prevalent 
in thoſe who have no families; and con- 
ſpiracies againſt the ſlate are more remark- 


able for breeding diſſention among rela- 
tions, than for ariſing from their unanimi- 
ty. But it is ſtill more to the preſent purpoſe 
to remark, that the virtues one may ac- 
quire in domeſtic life; the love that one 
bears to parents, brethren, and kindred, 
and the many kind affections thence reſult- 
ing, are among the moſt amiable qualities | 
of our nature; and have a happy effect in 
producing a ſenſe of honour, gentleneſs 
of manners, and tenderneſs of heart, which 
greatly promote the improvement of the 
mind and the happineſs of ſociety, and 
which under a ſcheme like Plato's, could 
hardly exiſt. . 

582. From theſe reaſonings may be de- 
duced the following definition of marriage. 
It is a ſtrict and intimate union, for life, 
founded on mutual eſteem, of one man 
and one woman, in one family, for the 
purpoſe of having children, educating 
them, and promoting the happineſs of one 
another, 


: 
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another. This union being the founda- 
tion of regular ſociety, all perſons are 
bound in conſcience to pay great regard to 
it; to account its laws ſacred ; and to do no- 
thing to leſſen it in the opinion of the pu- 
blick, or of individuals; remembering that 
it has been in the world from the begin- 
ing, and is of divine inſtitution. But all 
perſons are not obliged to enter into this 
eſtate. Want of prudence or of inclination, 
untowardly diſpoſitions, immature age, 
and the indiſpenſable duties annexed to cer- 
tain employments that one may be enga- 
ged in, may make it in particular caſes im- 
proper. Theſe are called natural impedi- 
ments. Others there are of a moral kind, 
which render it unlawful. 

583. The firſt is, a prior contract. He 
who is married to two wives, both living, 
is by the laws of all Chriſtian countries pu- 
niſhable ; and in ſome, particularly Swe- 
den, is puniſhed with death. He who mar- 
- ries one woman, after having given another 
reaſon to believe that he would marry her, 
is guilty of a crime, which, though the 
law ſhould not reach it, ought to lie very 

— heavy 
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heavy on his conſcience, Too near a de- 
gree of conſanguinity is another moral im- 
pediment. A line of kindred is either 
direct, or collateral. The direct line com- 
prehends grandfathers, fathers, children, 
grandchildren, &c.; and in this line all 
marriages are accounted unnatural, and 
are accordingly forbidden by the laws of 
almoſt all nations. In the collateral line 
are brothers and ſiſters, and their deſcend- 
ants; among whom, by the laws of the 
Jews, the old Romans, and all Proteſtant 
countries, all marriages are forbidden with- 
in the fourth degree, that is, between per- 
ſons more nearly related than couluig-ger- 
man. 

584. The canon law, that is, the eccle- 
Gaſtical law of the church of Rome, does 
alſo prohibit marriages within what is cal- 
led the fourth degree: but their way of 
conſidering this matter is not the ſame 
with ours; for couſins-german, or even 
ſecond couſins, of the Romiſh religion, can- 
not marry. without a warrant from the 
Pope. He indeed was wont to reſerve to 
Ree the privilege of determining what 

| marriages 
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marriages are within the forbidden de- 
grees, and what are not; and thus he has had 
it in his power, eſpecially in former times, 
to gratify thoſe princes, who were tired of 
their wives, by declaring their marriage 
unlawful from the firſt, and conſequently 
null; and to gratify others, by allowing 
them, for reaſons of policy or intereſt, to 
form connections which among us could 
not be tolerated. It is not long ſince he 
granted a diſpenſation, whereby a queen 
of Portugal was married to her nephew. 

585. It is not eaſy, nor perhaps poſlible, 
to aſcertain, on philoſophical principles, 
that preciſe boundary, in the collateral line 
of kindred, beyond which marriages are 
lawful, and within which they are inceſtu- 
ous. Our own law is in this reſpect very rea- 
ſonable. And it is better to reſt this matter 
on poſiti ve laws, than to attempt to ſettle it 
by general reaſoning. That men ſhould not 
be allowed to marry very near relations, 
anſwers many excellent purpoſes, and this 
in particular, (for the reſt I do not care to 
ſpecify) We 
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'red and friendſhip, and fo connects ſociety 

more cloſely together. | 

386. The ſuperioriry of the huſband to 
the wife is fo generally acknowledged, 


that it muſt be owing to ſome good and 


permanent cauſe: and that it was fo from 
the beginning, and ſo appointed of God, 
we believe on the authority of Scripture. 
Conſidering the matter abſtractly, we ſhould 

ſay, that in the management of a fa- 
mily, that perſon ought to be ſuperior, 
who has moſt prudence and virtue. But 
the exact degree of virtue and prudence 
it might be difficult to aſcertain; and 
controverſies on this ſubje between huſ- 
band and wife would have diſagreeable 
conſequences. And therefore the ſupe- 
riority of one ſex ought to be fixed by 
law as well as by cuſtom. Suppoſing the 
two ſexes equal in virtue and underſtand- 
ing, which, after making allowance for di- 
verſity of education, we ſhould perhaps find 
to be the caſe, it is ſtill right that the man 
ſhould have the ſuperiority. For his bodily 
ſtrength, and his incapacity for ſome do- 
meſtick duties, the nurſing of children for 
; * 
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example, not to mention other circunſtan- 
ces of a more delicate nature, make him 
better qualified, and leave him more at 
leiſure, to guard the family from 1 injury, 
and ſuperintend all the members of it. 
However, the more the ſexes a to 
equality, the more will ſociety be civilized. 
Savages are tyrannical to their women. In 
polite nations, it is otherwiſe; and the ſu- 
periority veſted by law in the men is com- 
penſated to the women by that ſuperior 
complaiſance which is paid them by every 
man who aſpires to elegance of manners. 

587. The duties of the married perſons 
with reſpect to each other are ſo well known, 
that it is unneceſſary to give a detail of 
them in this place, They may all be re- 
duced to thoſe of murual love, and mutual 
fidelity ; the violation of which is in the 
wife and the huſband equally immoral, 
though perhaps in a political view not 
equally ruinous. Parental authority 1s 
founded, firſt, in the need that children 
have of aſſiſtance and direction; ſecondly, 
in parental love diſpoſing fathers and mo- 
chers to aſſiſt and direct them; and, thirdly, 

Yor, II. 8 in 
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in filial piety diſpoſing children to love, ho» 
nour, and obey their parents, In the fa- 
ther's abſence, the mother's authority may 
be ſuppoſed. to be equal to his, becauſe it 
has the ſame foundation; but when he is 
preſent, his authority muſt be ſuperior, be- 
cauſe all the family is ſubject to him. That 
mothers, when able, ought to nurſe their 
offspring, is generally acknowledged, and 
might be proved from many conſiderations 
both moral and phyſical, The mother is 
by nature ſupplied with the means of yield- 
ing her infant that ſort of nouriſhment 
which is beſt for it; the infant by natu- 
ral inſtin& craves this nouriſhment; and 
mothers are inclined both by inſtin and 
by reaſon to give it, and find exquiſite de- 
light in doing ſo. To which we may add, 
that not to comply with nature in this par- 
ticular 18. often attended with dangerous, 
and ſometimes fatal, conſequences to both 

mother and child. | 
588. Parents owe their children the moſt 
tender affection, which muſt neither de- 
generate into indiſcreet fondneſs, nor be 
exerciſed with any partiality, except what 
may 
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may be due to ſuperior merit. They ought, 
as far as is in their power, to provide for 
their children the neceſſaries of life, and 
ſuch of its ornaments as befit their condi- 
tion; but are not obliged to endow them 
ſo liberally as to encourage vice or idleneſs, 
They are bound by every tie of love, ho- 
nour, and duty, to give them ſuch educa- 
tion, as may qualify them for acting their 
part aright in this world, and preparing 
themſelves for the next: and, for this pur- 
poſe, to employ all the proper means of 
inſtruction; moral and religious precept; 
prudent advice; good example; praiſe, in 
order to encourage; and reproof, and, if 
neceſſary, even correction, in order to re- 
form. On education there are many books 
that deſerve attentive peruſal, but not many 
that ought to be implicitly followed: for 
too many writers on this ſubject ſeem more 
anxious to eſtabliſh paradoxes, and faſhion 
the young mind into a ſimilarity to their 
own, than to give general precepts for 
training up good Chriſtians, and uſeful 
members of ſociery. The topick being far 
too extenfive for this place, I ſhall only 
5 8 2 | make 
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make two or three remarks on it; in order 

that, by pointing out a few examples, not 

univerſally attended to, of improper ma- 
nagement in the buſineſs of education, I 

may engage my hearers to bind on the ſub- 
ject, and to think for themſelves. 

589. The preſent plan of education, as 
it is commonly (I do not ſay univerſally) 
conducted, ſeems to. proceed on a ſuppoſi- 
tion, that piety and virtue are not indiſ- 
penſable parts of duty ; for that the figure 
a man makes, and the gratifications he ob- 
tains, -in this world, are of more value to 
him, than eternal happineſs in the world 
to come. Accordingly, ſome pains are taken 
to cultivate his underſtanding, to adorn his 
outſide, and to fit him for the common 
arts of life ; but the improvement of his 
heart, and the regulation of his paſhons 
and principles, are, comparatively ſpeak- 
ing, but little minded. Children are too 
often treated, rather as play-things, than as 
immortal beings, who have a difficult part 
to act here, and a ſtrict account to render 
hereafter. A man indeed is not a moral 
agent, till he attain the uſe of reaſon. But 

before 
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before he can compare things together ſo 
as to draw inferences, he may contract ha- 
bits of obſtinacy or obedience, fretfulneſs 
or contentment, good or ill nature, and 
even of right or wrong opinion ; which 
ſhall adhere to him through life, and pro» 
duce important conſequences. Therefore, 
let no one think, that moral diſcipline in 
the beginning of life is of little moment: 
it can hardly begin too early. 

590. Not few are the methods taken, 
even by parents who mean well, which 
would ſeem to teach children vice rather 
than virtue, and to create and cheriſh evil 
paſſions, inſtead of preventing them. They 
are taught to threaten, and even beat thoſe 
by whom they think themſelves injured, 
or to beat other perſons or things in their 
ſtead ; and thus learn to be peeviſh, and 
revengeful: and thus too their notions of 
merit and demerit are confounded ; for 
how is it poſſible for them to learn any 
thing good, from ſeeing a ſtranger threaten- 
ed, a dog puniſhed, or a footſtool beaten, 
for a fault committed by themſelves, or by 
the nurſe !——Their good behaviour is ſome- 
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times rewarded fo abſurdly, as to hurt 
their health, and teach them gluttony or 
ſenſuality at the ſame time.—They are fre- 
quently taught to conſider ſtrangers, eſpe- 
cially thoſe who are old and ill-dreffed, as 
frightful beings, by whom they are in dan- 
ger of being taken away: and thus they 
learn cowardice, diſlike to ſtrangers, diſre- 
ſpe to old age, and an abhorrence of po- 
verty and misfortune, as if theſe rendered 
a man the object, not of pity, but of de- 
teſtation. 

594. They are from time to time enter- 
tained with ſtories of ghoſts and other ter- 
rible things, which, they are told, appear in 
the dark; and hence receive impreſſions of 
terror which they find it difficult to get the 
better of, even when they come to be men, 
— They are flattered, on account of their 
finery, and ſo become fond of a gaudy 
outſide ; a paſſion which, if they do not 
ſubdue it, will go near to make them ri- 
diculous. When they begin to ſpeak, they 
are encouraged to ſpeak a great deal; and 
thus learn petulance, and want of reſpect 


to their ſuperiors.— They are ſometimes 
- threatened 
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threatened with dreadful puniſhments, and 
in the moſt boiſterous language; and by 
this example of ferocity and paſſion are 
taught to be fierce and paſſionate. Art other 
times they are, without ſufficient reaſon, 
extravagantly careſſed, which, while it ener- 
vates their minds, conveys a notion, that 
their parents act capriciouſly, and that they 
may do ſo too. Their ſlighteſt foibles and 
greateſt faults are often blamed with equal 
ſeverity ; and the moſt trifling accompliſh- 
ment more warmly commended than a ge- 
nerous ſeatiment, or virtuous action. You 
may have heard them blamed more bit- 
terly for making an awkward bow, than 
for telling a lie; and praiſed more for their 
dancing, than for alacrity in obeying their 
parents. Does not this abſurd conduct 
tend to poiſon their principles, deprave 
their judgement, and even pervert their 
conſcience ? | 

592. What can excuſe the parent, or 
teacher, who chaſtiſes a child for a natural 
weakneſs of memory, or ſlowneſs of appre- 
henſion? Would it not be equally reaſon» 
able to puniſh him becauſe Providence has 


given 


— 
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given him a puny frame of body, or ſickly 
conſtitution? And what notions of rec- 
titude is a child likely to form, from ſee- 
ing cruelty where there ought to be lenity, 
and from being puniſhed becauſe he can- 
not do what 1s above his ſtrength? Ma- 
ny more inſtances might be given of pa- 
rents and teachers, who really mean no 
harm, inuring children to vicious habits, 
and teaching them to form licentious opini- 
ons, in matters which the world in general 
conſiders as of little moment. But very 
trivial matters call forth the paſſions of a 
child; and whatever does ſo is of ſerious 
importance, becauſe it muſt give riſe to vir- 
tuous or to criminal practice, and tend to 
form habits either good or evil. 
593. Let children be taught, as far as 
their capacity will admit, to form right o- 
pinions ; to conſider clothes, for example, 
as intended more for uſe than for ornament ; 
and food, as what is neceſſary to life 
and health, but muſt not be perverted to 
the purpoſes of ſenſuality. Let them be 
informed, that by nature all men are e- 
qual; a leſſon which they will eaſily learn, 
5 ay 
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as pride is one of thoſe paſſions which they 
ſeldom or never acquire of: themſelves, 
(F 305.) ; and let them be made to under- 
ſtand, that a man is contemptible, not be- 
cauſe he is old, or ugly, or poor, but be- 
cauſe he is of indecent behaviour. Let 
them be accuſtomed to reverence old age ; 
and for their parents to entertain the moſt 
profound reſpect, without repining at their 
commands, or venturing on any pretence 
to diſpute their opinion. This will make 
them affeQtionate and dutiful; for the 
more they reſpect a parent or teacher, the 
more they will love him; this will alſo 
teach them to be modeſt, obedient, and 
docile; and ſoon impreſs them with a 
ſenſe of their being ſubject to moral dif- 
cipline, and accountable for their con» 
duct. | 
594. When vices are practiſed, or with- 
out diſapprobation named, in the preſence 
of children ; when a parent or teacher pu- 
niſhes at one time a fault which he over- 
looks at another; or neglects to take cog- 
nizance of a tranſgreſſion whereof the child 
knows that he cannot be ignorant:—theſe 
Vol. II. T arg 
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are ſo many leſſons of immorality, which 
cannot fail to corrupt a young mind. To 
correct a child when one is in a paſſion, gives 


him an example of two vices at once, rage 
and revenge: for all correction of this kind 
is likely to be, and to the ſufferer will ap- 
pear to be, exceſſive; and ſeem to have, and 
perhaps really has, ſomething vindictive in 
it. To bodily puniſhment we are not to have 
recourſe, till all other means of reforma- 
tion have been attempted in vain; and let 
this laſt remedy be applied, if at all applied, 
with temper and ſolemnity: that the child 
may fee, we are driven to it againſt our 
will, from a regard to our duty, and his 
good. Honour and ſhame are, as former- 
ly obſerved, much more liberal ꝑoti ves; 
and experience proves, that they may for 
the moſt part, if not always, be more ef- 
fectual. Theſe indeed may be employed, 
with good ſucceſs, through the whole of 
life, as a preſervative from vice, and a 
curb to every inordinate paſſion. 

595. Whether a publick ſchool, or the 
privacy of domeſtick education, be prefe- 
rable, 
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rable, has long been matter of contro- 
verſy, and is not likely to be ſoon de- 
termined, Expericace will not fettle the 
point: for men of every character, and of 
all degrees of genius and literature, have 
been formed both by the one method and 
by the other. Suppoſing the teachers in 
both equally conſcientious, and of equal 
ability, one might ſay perhaps, that che 
former is the beſt ſcene of diſcipline for 
this world, and the latter for that which 
is to come. In the former there are, no 
doubt, ſuperior opportunities of acquiring 
habits of activity, a free and manly beha- 
viour, with knowledge of the world, and 
of human nature, as well as of making va- 
luable connections in the way of acquain- 
tance and friendihip. But in the latter 
may be expedted more modeſty and inno- 
cence, ſtricter rectitude of principle, few- 
er temptations to irregularity, and leſs 
danger from bad company. 

596. Perhaps, if the two methods were 
to be united ; if they who frequent publick 
ſchools were alſo to be continually under 


the eye of an attentive parent or tutor, 
2-2 - (which 
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(which, comparatively ſpeaking, could hap- 
pen but to few), the objection to thofe 
crowded feminaries might in part be ob- 
viated. But without ſuch private inſpec- 
tion, great ſchools, eſpecially in great towns, 
would ſeem to be extremely dangerous. Ho- 
race informs us, (Sat. 1. 6.), that he was 
educated in a way ſimilar to what is here 
propoſed; that his father, though by no 
means wealthy, brought him from his na- 
tive village to Rome, and put him under 


the beſt maſters; but did himſelf careful- 


ly inſpect every part of his ſon's education 
and behaviour. What the poet has writ- 
ten on this ſubject merits particular atten- 
tion, and does honour both to his father's 
worth and wiſdom, and to his own gra- 
titude and filial piety. A more amiable 
picture of a father and a ſon is hardly to 
be met with in Pagan antiquity. 

597. On the duties of children to their 
parents, it is unneceſſary to expatiate; 
they being in Chriſtian nations univerſally 
known, Next to that which 1s due to the 
Creator, children owe their parents the 
» higheſt love, reverence, and gratitude ; for 
t@ 
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to a good parent, in all ordinary caſes, his 
child is more obliged, than to any other 
fellow-creature. Children ought, as far as 
it is neceſlary and they are able, to ſup- 
port their parents, and to bear with-their 
infirmities, do every thing in their power 


to make their lives comfortable, receive 


their advice with reſpectful attention, and 
obey all their lawful commands. It does 
not, however, appear, that in things ſo in- 
timately connected with the happineſs of 
life, as marriage, and the choice of an 


employment, parents have any right to 


force the inclinations of their children. 


Their beſt advice, in theſe and all other 


matters, parents are bound to give them : 


but in theſe their temporal welfare may be 


ſo.deeply intereſted, that compulſion would 
be cruelty: nay, ſuch compulſion, by irri- 
rating their paſſions, and unſettling their 
minds, might endanger their happineſs in 
a future life, as well as deſtroy it in this. It 
is indeed true, that habits of long acquain- 
tance will ſometimes overcome diſlike ; but 
it is no leſs true, that ſome things and per- 
ſons are ſo diſagreeable, that we diſlike them 

the 
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the more, the longer we know them, and 
the more intimately we are connected with 
them. In the affair of marriage, the utmoſt 
a parent can claim is the validity of a nega- 
tive; and in many caſes even that may be 
diiſputable. Nature intended mutual affec- 
tion to be the principal motive tothis union. 
And therefore, marriage contracted from a 
different motive, where that is wanting, 
ſuch as ambition, the love of money, or even 
implicit obedience to parents, is unnatural, 
and of courſe unlawful. | 
598. The relation of Maſter and Servant 
is founded on a contract or agreement, and 
is intended for the mutual benefit of the 
contracting parties. The peculiar duties 
belonging to it are ſettled, either by the 
terms of the agreement; or by the com- 
mon rules of equity, and the general prac- 
tice of the country. The origin and rea- 
ſonableneſs of this relation may be thus 
explained. Human creatures, though born 
equal in many reſpects, are in reſpect of 
abilities and character very unequal. And 
if, naturally, one man is enterpriſing, pru- 
"Gear, and active, and another irreſolute, 
imprudent, 


- 
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imprudent, and indolent, it will happen in 
proceſs of time, ſuppoſing (what we call) 


Fortune equally favourable to all, that one 


ſhall acquire much property without do- 
ing injury, and another little without ſuf 
fering any. The former will of courſe 
have more things to mind than the latrer, 
and will be diſpoſed to hire perſons to aſ- 
fiſt and ſerve him; and they who have little 
or no property will be willing to be hired 
for that purpoſe. And if the maſter be 
kind, and the ſervant faithful, thar is, if 
each do what he ought to do, they will 
both be happier in this connection, chan 
they could have been out of it. 

F $599. Beſides; to make Guia contacts 

able, there muſt be eſtabliſhed in it a num- 
ber of employments, which cannot all be 
equally honourable, or attended with equal 
advantage. The richer fort, having the 
means of a better education, are better 
qualified than the poorer, for the higher 
offices: and the poor, conſcious of their in- 
ability, will have no other ambition, than 
to gain a competence in thoſe walks of life 
to which they have been from infancy ac- 


cuſtomed. 
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cuſtomed. And thus, all the neceſſary 
profeſſions will be filled with perſons pro- 
perly qualified for them, and the buſineſs 
'of ſocial life will go on with regularity 
and expedition. Far be it from me to in- 
ſinuate, that low fortune is always the eſſect 
of mean parts, or a high one of the con- 
trary. I only ſay, that the natural varieties 
of human character would in time produce 
varieties of condition, in the ordinary courſe 
of things. But let it ever be remembered, 
that the affairs of this world are governed 
by Providence; who, for the wiſeſt and 
moſt beneficent purpoſes, often brings down 
one, and ſets up another, by ſuch means as 
may to us appear inadequate and extraor- 
dinary. Hence, let the great learn mode- 
ration, and the lowly content. All are 
equally the care of Providence; and in 
every ſtation a contented mind is happy. 
See \ 152, 

- 600. One cannot hve without the neceſ- 
ſaries of life, but he who has them may 
hve without a ſervant ; ſo that a maſter is 


more neceſſary to a ſervant, than a ſervant is 


to a maſter, It is therefore reaſonable, that 
the 


who have been unfortunate, or unſucceſs- 
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cer's ſuperiority ; and, over and above the 
ſtipulated ſervice, pay him a degree of atten- 
tion which the ſervant is not entitled to ex- 
pect in return. The maſter, on the other 
hand, ought to conſider the dependent 
condition of his humble aſſociate ; and 
treat him with that lenity, which a gene- 
rous mind naturally exerciſes towards thoſe 


ful. In ſhort, it is incumbent on each to 
do to the other what he. could reaſonably 
with the other to do to him, if they were 
to exchange conditions, If they obſerve 
this rule, their relation will be a bleſſing 
to both, 

601. A ſeverer kind of ſervice, called 
Slavery, has, I am ſorry to ſay it, prevail» 
ed in many nations, and in many does 
ſtill prevail; but its forms are ſo various, 
that one cannot expreſs its general nature 
in a definition. Of that ſpecies of it, which 
it is my deſign to conſider, the following 
particulars will convey a pretty juſt idea. 
1. In eſtabliſhing this kind of ſervice, the 
will of the' maſter only is conſulted, and 
no regard had to that of the ſlave. 2. No 

Vor. II. U efforts 
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efforts of virtue or ability can ever change 
the ſlave's. condition for the better, with 
out the maſter's conſent ; which in all 
caſes he may refuſe, without aſſigning 
any reaſon. 3. The maſter may correct 
his flave as ſeverely, and in other re- 
ſpects uſe him as cruelly, as he pleaſes, 
provided he do not deprive him of his 
limbs or life: and, in many countries, 
even theſe are not protected, except by 
ſome trivial puniſhment or fine ; which, 
it is well known, neither is, nor can be, 
any effectual reſtraint on the paſſions of a 
tyrannical and wealthy maſter, 4. The 
ſlave labours for his maſter's benefit only; 
and, in ſome parts of the world, can ac- 
quire little or nothing for himſelf, but 
what his maſter, if he pleaſes, may, with- 
out being abnaxious to the law, contrive 
methods of taking from him, 5; The maſ- 
ter buys a ſlave and ſells him, with as little 
concern, as we do an ox, or piece of houſe. 
hold ſtuff, 6. The children of flayes are 
born and bred in ſlavery, and their chil - 
dren, and all their poſterity for ever; un- 
leſs it be the maſter's pleaſure to give them 
liberty; . which he is ſeldom or never 


* 
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obliged to do, and which the laws of 
ſome countries will not, in certain caſes, 
permit him to do. 7. The life or death 
of ſlaves, in the eyes of the ſlave- monger, 
is of no more value than the money 
for which they might have been ſold: 
of their health and welfare in this world 
he probably will, on his own account, 


take ſome care, but is not obliged to 


take much, and, it is certain, takes very 
little: their happineſs or miſery, in the 
world to come, is a conſideration, in 
which he does n 
ed at all. 

602. as ee, i 


is not exaggerated, it muſt be unneceſſary, 


to add, that ſlavery is inconſiſtent with 


the deareſt and moſt eſſential rights of 


man's nature; that it is detrimental to vir- 


tue and induſtry; that it hardens the heart 
to thoſe tender ſympathies, which form the 
moſt lovely part of the human character; 
that it involves the innocent- in hopeleſs 
miſery, in order to procure wealth and plea- 
ſure for the authors of that miſery ; that 
it ſeeks to degrade into brutes, beings 


whom the Lord of heaven and earth en- 
„ | ' UV 2 dowed 


w 


+ 
: » 
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dowed with rational ſouls, and created for 
immortality : in ſhort, that it is utterly re- 
pugnant to every principle of reaſon, reli- 
gion, humanity, and conſcience. In pro- 
teſting againſt fuch a practice, it is not eaſy 
to preferve that lenity of language, and 
coolneſs of argument, which philoſophy 
recommends: and one eminent author has 
not ſought to preſerve it, but explicitly de- 
elares, that he who can ſeriouſly argue in 
vindication of ſlavery deſerves no other 
anſwer than the ſtab of a poniard. I am 
not, however, ſo bloody-minded; and ſhall 
endeavour to juſtify what I have ſaid, by 
an appeal to the reaſon, rather than to the 

paſhons, of mankind. 
603; To my ſhame and ſorrow, and to 
the diſgrace of human nature, I muſt con- 
feſo, that ſlavery is of ancient date; and 
that there are not many countries in the 
world, where at one time or other it has 
not prevailed. Among ſavages it probably 
took its riſe, or among men half-crvilized, 
who condemned their captives to this con- 
dition; and might be afterwards adopted, in 
the way of retaliation, by more enlighten- 
ed ſocieties, We find, in the Old Teſta- 
| ment, 
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ment, and in Homer, that in early times 
it was cuſtomary to carry away into cap» 
tivity, and fell for ſla ves, thoſe who had 
been made prifoners of war. Thoſe flaves, 
however, were not always barbarouſly. 
treated in other reſpeRts, but, on the con- 
trary, often became the favourites of their 
maſters. Yet this was not univerſal. In 
Athens and Rome, in times ſomewhat 
later, ſlaves might lead lives that were 
not uncomfortable z but at Sparta they 
were treated with a degree of rigour that 
1s hardly conceivable; although to them; 
as their huſbandmen and artificers, their 
proud and idle maſters were indebted for 
all the neceſſaries of life, The Lacedemo- 
nian youth, trained up in the practice of 
deceiving and butchering thoſe poor men, 
were from time to time let looſe upon 
them, in order to ſhow their proficiency 
in ſtratagem and maſſacre. And once, 
without any provocation, and merely for 
their own amuſement, we are told that 
they murdered three thouſand in one 
night, not only with che connivance of 
law, but by its ayowed permiſſion. Such, 


in 


2 man of learning, and ſome rank, who 
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in promoting the happineſs of ane part of 
ſociety, — tanned 1 
effects of ſlavery! 

. 604. In arguing dai mn it may 
| 1 be thought that I diſpute without 
an opponent. But this is not the caſe, I 
have met with a native of Great Britain, 


ferioufly maintained in my hearing, that 
the lower orders of people in this country 
ought ſtill to be, as they once were, fla ves; 
and to be annexed, as in ſome miſerable 
parts of Europe they ſtill are, to the ſoil z 
and bought and ſold along with it. Ma- 
ny men, who, both as philoſophers, and 
as politicians, were pleaſed to think them- 
ſelves wonderfully wiſe, have laboured to 
prove the lawfulnefſs and expediency of this 
practice; which every perſon, worthy of 
the honour of being born a Briton, holds 
in utter abomination. + I ſhall briefly exa« 
mine their pleas, with regard, firſt, to fla- 
very in general, and ſecondly, wren 18 
the African negroes in particular. 
605. At the head of my opponents 1 
ma 3 Ariſtotle ; who, in his firſt 
| book 
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bock of Politicks, argues (thus; „ Pur 
« men of great bodily ſtrength, and defi- 
* cient in mental abilities, are by nature 
« deſtined to ſerve, and thoſe of better ca- 
* pacity to command; that the Greeks, 
« and ſome of the adjoining nations, be- 
« ing ſuperior in genius, have à natural 
« right to empire; and that the reſt of 
« mankind appear, from their innate ſtu- 
« pidity, to be by nature intended for 
* ſlavery and toil.” - Every body ſees the 
abſurdity of this reaſoning, and that ir is 
founded in national prejudice, and want 
of knowledge of mankind. The Greeks are 
not now a nation of either philoſophers or 
heroes; in ſpite of the advantages they do- 
rive from climate and foil, and a happy 
temperament of bodily conſtitution, they 
are the ignorant and devoted ſlaves of 
Turkiſh tyranny: While other nations, 
our own in particular, which Ariſtotle, no 


doubt, believed (if he ever heard of it) that 


nature had conſigned to everlaſting obſcu· 


rity and ſervitude, have, in reſpect of ge- 
nius, induſtry, fortitude, and the love of 
freedom, become equal to the moſt a- 
compliſhed 


un -——————_ * 


vernors of the univerſe ! 
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compliſhed of mankind. To infer, becauſe 


a people is now barbarous, that it never 
can be civilized, is not more wiſe, than to 
afhrm,” that an oak of ten inches long can 
never grow up into à tree, or that an in- 
fant can never become a man. But, whe- 


| ther ingenious or dull, learned or ignorant, 


clowniſh or polite, every innocent man, 
without CE WO PEO NOS 


| hHberty, as to life, 


606. Irihed boon 3d Unt an infiitu- 
tion ſo widely diffuſed as flavery, and fo 
ancient, cannot be either unlawful, or 
unnatural. This deſerves no anſwer. Pa- 
ganiſm and Mahometiſm have long 
been, and ſtill are, the religion of ma- 
ny nations: human facrifices were once 
common in the north of Europe, and in 
many other parts of the earth: and there 
are Indian tribes, who in the ſpirit of 1a» 
vage triumph eat thoſe enemies whom 
they take in battle, Does it follow, that 
we may lawfully eat men, or offer them 
in facrifice to idols; that Mahomet was a 
true prophet ; or that Jupiter and his O- 
lympian rabble were the makers and go+ 


607. The 
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607. The Romans tolerated ſlavery j 
and their law gives-three accounts of it, 
which, as hiſtorical fats, may be true 
bur, conſidered as arguments to juſtify the 
practice, are, every one of them, abſurd; 
— Furſt ; it is ſaid, that priſoners of wat 
may be enſlaved rather than put to death, 
But the moſt that a conqueror can juſtly 
claim from his priſoners is a ſecurity that 
they will do him no hurt; which may be 
obtained, and in civilized nations is daily. 
obtained, without either putting them to 
death, or enſlaving them. To kill, even in 
war, without neceſſity, is murder: to en- 
ſlave can never be neceſſary, and therefore 
muſt always be unjuſt; for every generous 
mind conſiders ſlavery as worſe than death. 
And ſo in fact it is.” Death affects the per- 
ſon only who dies, and who muſt ſoon 
die at any rate: but ſlavery may extend its 
baleful influence to the innocent children 
of the enſlaved perſon, and even to their 
deſcendants. | 

608. Where captives have been reſerved 
for ſlavery, it is plain there could be no 
neceſſity for killing them: and if it was 

Vox. Il, X not 
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not neceſſary to kill chem, it was not law- 
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ful: and a, puniſhment, in itſelf unlawful; 
can never be lawfully exchanged for ano- 


ther puniſhment which is equally, or more 


than equally, ſevere, By the commiſſion 
of crimes, a man may no doubt forfeit 
his liberty as well as life; which, how- 
ever, is not ſlavery in the proper ſenſe of 
the word, becauſe ſuch forfeiture of free- 


dom deſcends not to children. But, where 
there is no guilt,—no- puniſhment, not 


eren the ſwalleſt, can be lawful. Now, 
in fighting for his country, or in ſelf-de- 


fence, what crime does the ſoldier com- 


mit ? So far from committing any crime, 
it is univerſally allowed that he does his 
duty, And is a man to be puniſhed as a 


felon, or is he to be puniſhed at all, for 


doing his duty; that is, for doing what 


be would deſerye puniſhment 5 neglec- 


ting to do? 
609. The Civil Lows ede ſecondly, 
that a man may ſell himſelf for a ſlave. But 


this, as Monteſquieu obſerves, can hardly be, 


For a ſale implies a price, which he who con- 
f us himſelf to ſlavery cannot receive, be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe the ſlave's property is ſuppoſed to be 


in the maſter's power. But might not a 


man ſell himſelf for a price to be applied 
immediately for the payment of his debts; 
or in order to purchaſe ſome great good 
to another ; to ſave, for example, the life 
or the liberty a parent? This is poſſible; 
no doubt, and in ſome countries may have 


happened; and this, in him who could make 


ſuch a ſacrifice, would be an act of great 
magnanimity. But what could excuſe the 
buyer; or render a tranſaction lawful, by 
which ſo noble an exertion of human vir- 
we would be ſubjeted to a laiting und 
cruel putiſhment ? 
610. Thirdly ; the Civil Law ſuppoſes, 
that a man may fell his children. But all 
human beings who have never injured ſo- 
| Ciety have an equal right to liberty; ſo 
dren, than children can fell their parents. 
them away, rather than to ſee them periſh 
with hunger ; yet ſtill the perſon who re- 
ceived or bought them, would, if he made 
n be without excuſe, For help- 
212 X 2 leſs 


ported by thoſe who are not in want; and 


— — — 


| 
| 
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leſs perſons in want have aright to be ſup- 


the labour of a human creature is always of 
more value than his food and raiment at 
leaſt if he have ſtrength to do the work of 
a flave: and if he be ſickly, as well as needy, 
he has a double claim to the compaſſion 


and gratuitous aſſiſtance of the wealthy. 


611. It is impoſſible for a conſiderate 
and unprejudiced mind to think of ſlavery 
without horror. That a man, a rational 
and immortal being, ſhould 'be treated on 
the ſame footing with a beaſt, or piece of 
wocY and bought and fold, and entirely 
ſubjected to the will of another man, whoſe 
equal he is by nature, and whoſe ſuperior 


he may be in virtue and underſtanding ; 


and all for no crime, but merely becauſe 
he was born in a certain country, or of 
certain parents, or becauſe he differs from 
us in the ſhape of his noſe, the colour of 
his ſkin, or the fize of his lips: if this be 
equitable, or excuſeable, or pardonable, it 
is vain to talk any longer of the eternal 
diſtinctions of right and wrong, truth and 


falſehood, good and evil. 


612. S0 
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612. So repugnant is ſlavery to the Bri- 
tiſh genius, that when, about two hundred 
years ago, a law was made in England 
condemning idle vagabonds to this condi- 
tion, the ſpirit of the nation could not bear 
it; and it was ſoon after repealed. And 
now every ſlave, of whatever colour, from 
the moment of his arrival in Great Britain, 
and as long as he remains in it, 18 a free 
man, and a Britiſh ſubject, whether bap- 
tized or not; the law protects his perſon 
and his property ; he has no more to fear 
from his maſter, than any other free ſer- 
vant has; he cannot be bought or fold; 
but if he has bound himſelf by contract 
to ſerve his maſter for a certain length of 
time, that contract, like thoſe entered in- 
to by apprentices, and ſome other ſervants, 
will be valid. —I wiſh I were warranted 
to add, that the ſame regard is had to the 
rights of human nature in all the Britiſh 
dominions. But I muſt confeſs, with an- 
guiſh of heart, that it is not ſo ; for that al- 
moſt all the products of the Weſt Indies, 
and ſome too of the Eaſt, are procured for 
us, by the ſweat, the tears, and the blood 

of 


conſider, in the ſecond place, the origin, 
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of miſerable ſlaves. And this leads me to 


lawfulneſs, and e neppllancy, of che Gummy 


a 2 


613. In evincing the .unlawfulneſs of 
Nabery; and proteſting againſt the cruelty of 


tit, I muſt not be underſtood to blame eve- 


ry perſon who 18, or may have been, con- 
— My cenſure neither is, nor 
can be, levelled at any individuals, thoſe 
excepted who are cruel and unjuſt to their 
flaves; and that all ſuch deſerve cenſure 
every honeſt man will allow. The preſent 


race of American and Weſt-Indian planters 


I cannot blame for the exiſtence of a com- 
merce, which was eſtabliſhed before their 
grandfathers were born. I cannot blame 
them for poſſeſſing thoſe eſtates which they 
have acquired by fair means; or for not 
aboliſhing a traffick, which it is not in their 
power to aboliſh. Nor can I blame them 
for not giving liberty to their ſlaves ; when 


I conſider, that ſo many ſavage men, ſet 


free at once, might annul the property, 
and deſtroy the lives, of thouſands of inno- 


cent perſons, and perhaps involve the whole 
e empire 
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empire in confuſion. The guilt of enſla- 
ving the negroes is to be imputed, not ſo 
much to individuals, as to the zwhbolt come 
munity ; thoſe however excepted, who pu- 
blickly condemn the practice, and- would 
aboliſh it if they could. But to expoſe it 
in what I think its proper colours, is a 
duty which I owe to humanity and truth. 
Such attempts, though they cannot cure, 
may have a tendency to alleviate the evil ; 
and perhaps contribute ſomething, how- 
ever little, to its final abolition. 
614. The Spaniards, having cakes paß 
ſeſſion of the Weſt Indies, in the end of 
the fifteenth century, and being in great 
want of labourers to aſſiſt in cultivating 
their plantations, ſeized upon and enſlaved 
ſuch of the native Indians as came in their 
way. But finding them an indolent and 
weakly race of men, and hearing that the 
negroes of Africa had more activity, they 
encouraged Portugueſe traders to bring 
them flaves from that country: and the 
ſame policy was afterwards adopted by 
other European colonies, that ſettled be- 
yond the Atlantick. This was the begin- 
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ing of the African ſlave-trade; which has 
continued ever ſince, and has become ſo 
extenſive, that into the Britiſh- American 
and our Weſt- Indian ſettlements alone there 


are now imported annually from Africa 


and ſold thouſands of negroes; MANY 
thouſands certainly; how many, I know 
not; as the accounts I have received on this 
head are not conſiſtent. | 

- G15. That many of theſe ſlaves come into 
the hands of good maſters, and ſo lead 
lives that are not uncomfortable, I am very 


willing to believe: and it is well known, 


that thoſe employed in domeſtick offices 
have not ſo much reaſon to complain as 
thoſe who labour in the field; and that 
in-ſome of our colonies they are leſs rigor- 
ouſly uſed, than in others. But it is in 
genera] true, and is proved by unqueſtion- 
able evidence, that the methods by which 
they are forced from their native land, the 
hardſhips they ſuffer at ſea, the dreadful 
puniſhments inflifted on them for ſlight 
offences, the exceſſive labour they are com- 
pelled to undergo, the ſoanty and un- 
bau allotment that is given them of the 
neceſſaries 
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heceſfaries of life, and the laws they are 
ſubject to, in ſome iſlands and provinces, 
are ſhocking to relate, and a diſgrace to 
human nature . This therefore is a moſt 
infamous buſineſs; and, though flavery 
cannot all at once be aboliſhed, it ought 
to be, and may be, and probably will be, 
diſcontinued gradually. The bad policy 
and inhumanity of it were lately , in a 
very ſolemn and publick manner, proved 
by irreſiſtible reaſoning, in ſtraing of elocu- 
tion, and with a warmth of benevolence, 
that have done immortal honour to the 
names of PiTT, Fox, Wirtsirforce, 
MownTacv, and SmiTHy: while, on the 
other ſide, nothing of the nature of argu- 
ment was urged, that might not be reſol- 
ved into a principle, which would vindi- 


| cate half the wickedneſs of mankitid; and 


which, if propoſed in direct terms, every 
| individual member of the illuſtrious aſ- 


o See all this proved unanſwetably ; and; alas, by 45 
many facts, in An Aſtra? of the evidence delivered before a ſ& 
let committee of the Houſe of Commons, in the years 1790 4 
1791, London, printed 1791. 

+ This was-written in 1791- 
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ſembly I allude to, would reject with ab- 
horrence;—namely, that practices whereby 


money may be gained ought not be diſ- 


continued. 

616. The moſt intelligent writers on this 
ſubject are of opinion, that, by our plan- 
ters in the Weſt Indies, free ſervants might 
be employed at lefs expence, than flaves 
are; of whom, in that part of the world, 
and in North America, there is reaſon to 


N apprehend, that, in conſequence of the ty- 


ranny under which they groan, many 


thouſands periſh every year, over and above 
the number that would die in that time in 
the ordinary courſe of nature. For other- 
wiſe, there could not every year be a de- 
mand for ſo many thouſands; as black 


men and women are imported promiſcu- 
ouſly ; and it is very much the planter's 
intereſt that they ſhould marry, and have 
children. In this country no annual im- 


portation of free ſervants was ever found 


neceſſary; becauſe here, among people of 
almoſt every rank, thoſe who are born are 


nearly equal in number to thoſe who die, 
And ſo it would be in our colonies, if there 
| the 
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the ſlaves were to be treated as free ſer- 
vants; and if maſters did not, as it is well 
known they do, keep them in utter igno- 
rance of moral and religious duty, and by 
example, and connivance, encourage them 
to wallow in beaſtly ſenſuality. Let us now 
examine the apologies, which thoſe who 
think their intereſt promoted by the ſlave- 
ry of negroes, do commonly make for it. 
They may, I think, be reduced to five. 
617. FissT; It is ſaid, « That the Afri- 
«* cans, whom our planters, and their emiſ- 
« faries, buy for ſlaves, are publickly ex- 
« poſed to ſale by their countrymen; and 
„ that, if we did not buy them, others 
« would.” —In anſwer to this, I obſerve, 
in the firſt place, that it cannot be pre- 
tended, that all the negroes imported into 
our colonies from Africa are procured by 
ſale in a publick market; for it is notori- 


ous, that many of them are ſtolen, or ob- 

tained by other indirect methods. Nor, 

ſecondly, can it be pretended, that the 

planter, who buys them when imported, 

makes any inquiry, either into their former 

condition, or into the legality of that power * 
| Ts which 


— 
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which the merchant aſſumes over them; ; 
it beiag equally notorious, that, in every 
colony, the circumſtances of their being 
black, and imported from Africa, are alone 
ſufficient, in the eye of the law; to fix them 
in ſlavery for life, and to entail the ſame 
ruin upon their offspring. 

618. Thirdly; Though ignorant and 
barbarous nations, like thoſe of Guinea, 
ſhould ſell their priſoners, it will not fol- 
low, that we have any right to buy them; 
unleſs we did it with a view to deliver 
them from miſery, to improve their man- 
ners, and to inſtruct them in the Chriſtian 
religion; purpoſes, which, it is well known, 

never enter into the head of the ſlave-mer- 
chant.  Fourthly ; It is ſtrange, that mer- 
chants, who claim the priviledge of pur- 
chaſing whatever is offered at a price, 
{bould be ſo ignorant in their own trade, 
as not to know, that thoſe goods only are 
marketable, for which there is a demand; 
and that buyers, as well as ſellers, are ne- 
ceſſary in commercial intercourſe. Will it 
be pretended, that the petty kings of Af - 
rica would continue to enſlave their ſub- 
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jets and neighbours with the ſame alacrity 
as at preſent, if our Weſt Indians and the 
North Americans were to purchaſe no more 
 flaves? As well may it be pretended, that 
the demand for tobacco would not be 
leſſened, though all Europe, Aſia, and Af. 
rica were to diſcontinue the uſe of it. 
619. But, paſling this, let me aſk, in the 
fifth place, Who it was that firſt taught the 
negroes of Africa to ſell one another. Who 
are they, who tempt thoſe unhappy people, 
by every ſort of bribery that can be ſup- 
poſed to have influence on them, to plun- 
der and betray, every man his neighbour, 
in order to get together a multitude of hu- 
man victims to anſwer the yearly demand? 
Are not Europeans, and European phnt- 
ers, the firſt movers in this dreadful buſi- 
* neſs? Does it then become them to charge 
Africa with the whole guilt of a commerce, 
which, but for their cunning cruelty and 
avarice, would not now exiſt, and would ' 
never have exiſted ? This ſort of caſuiſtry 
may juſtly be termed diabolical: for it is 
thus, that the moſt malevolent of all beings 
is 
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is ſaid, firſt to tempt and corrupt, and then 
to accuſe. 8 


5 620. I ſhall only add, wich reſpect to 
the argument now before us, that goods 


are ſometimes expoſed to ſale, which every 
trader knows it is not lawful to buy. He 
who purchaſes what he knows to have been 
ſtolen is a partner in the guilt of the thief, 
He, who buys a human being, with a view 
to reduce him to the condition of a wretch- 
ed negro ſlave, does every thing in his 
power to deſtroy the ſoul and the body of 
that human being, 1n order to get money 
for himſelf, And he, who tempts a poor 

barbarian king to puniſh with ſlavery the 
moſt inconſiderable treſpaſs, and to involve 
the. innocent in the ſame ruin with the 
guilty, that he may, have men to give in 
exchange for the trinkets and luxuries of 
Europe, does every thing that with impu- 
nity he can do, to confound truth and juſ- 
tice; to introduce wickedneſs and miſery 
into the dominions of that barbarian; and 
to promote the views, and extend the in- 


| fluence, of the great adverſary of God and 


Man. 


621. Se- 
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621. StcONDLY ; It is ſaid, That the 
© negroes are happier in our colonies than 
« they were in their own country.” Sup- 
pofing this true; it will not follow, that 
we are excuſeable in making them ſlaves, 
unlefs we did it with a ſincere intention to 
make them happy; and with their free 
conſent, founded on a belief that we meant 
to do fo. If I by oppreſſion reduce an in- 
nocent man to poverty, and if Providence 
endow him with ſtrength of niind to bear 
his misfortune as becomes a Chriſtian, ir is 
poſſible he may be happier in adverſity 
than ever he was in proſperity : but will 
this excuſe me for what I have done? If it is 
unlawful to enflave an inoſffenſive fellow- 
creature no unforeſeen and unintentional 
good conſequences, that may follow upon 
it, will ever render it lawful. The knife 
of the ruffian may diſmiſs a good man 
from the troubles of this life, and ſend him 
to heaven: but is it therefore lawful to 
murder a good man! If we eſtimate the 
morality of actions, not by the intention 
of the agent, but by the conſequences, 
whereof, by the over-ruling care of a good 

Providence, 
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Providence, they may be productive, we 
{ſhall at once confound all moral princi- 
ples. W 
622. In this plea of the flave-mongers 
there is ſomething particularly ſhocking, 
By their cunning, and cruelty, and love of 
. money, they have introduced many evils 
into the native countries of the negroes ; 
which, according to the beſt hiſtorical in- 
formation, were formerly regions of plen- 

ty and peace. And now, when they have 
ſtolen, or forced away, the unhappy vic- 
tim into a diſtant land, and torn him for 
ever from the arms of conſanguinity and 
friendſhip, and from every other comfort 
which remained for him in this world, 
and afterwards loaded him and his off 
ſpring with the chains of intolerable ſer- 
vitude, they are pleaſed to athrm, that he 
is obliged to them for delivering him from 
calamities, which by their means he might 
have been expoſed to in his own country, 
As if an enemy were firſt to fill every 
corner of my houſe with poiſonous or in- 
flammable materials, and then violently 


to 
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to ſeize and caſt me into a dungeon for 
life ; telling me, that in this he did me a 
great favour, for that, if he had not for« 
ced me from home, I might have been 
burned, or poiſoned, in conſequence of the 
ſnares he had laid for me. Whine anfeer 
is due to ſuch reaſoning ! 

623. — ts tals 
cation, and frequently entertain themſelves 
with dancing and wild mufick ; whencs 
planters may be willing to belleve, that 
they are happier with them, than they 
could have been in a country where rum 
is not known, except perhaps in the cot- 
tages of kings. Dancing, however, and 
drinking are very equiyocal ſigns, and ve- 
ry inadequate means, of human happineſs. 
How often do the molt enlightened. Euro- 
peans have recourſe to them, in order to 
baniſh care, or bring on a temporary ſtupe- 
faction! Even in thoſe priſons they may 
be ſeen every day, where the utmoſt mi- 
ſery prevails. 

624. One man is not always a compe- 
tent judge of another's feelings. But there 
are certain conditions and circumſtances 
Vol. II. 2 of 
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of life, whereof we ſay that they may make 
any reaſonable man happy ; and there are 
others which, on hearing them deſcribed, 
Ve declare to be worſe than death. What 

then ſhall we ſay of the condition of a ne- 
gro ſlave? Let us make his caſe our on, 
and aſk ourſelves, whether death ar it be the 


more deſirable. To be ſtolen, or decoy- 


de, or forced from our native country, for 
no crime of ours, and by thoſe whom we 
never injured; to be ſtowed, like lumber, 
amidſt darkneſs, and death perhaps, and 
putrefaction, in the lower decks of a ſhip, 
ſailing we know not whither; to be ſtrip- 
ped naked, and ſold like beaſts in a mar- 
ket; to be driven away, by the ſcourge of 
the overſeer, into hopeleſs ſlavery, in a 
ſtrange land, where we find thoufands 
of our countrymen in the ſame circam- 
ſtances ; to be compelled to labour, with 


Kettle intermiſſion or ſhelter, under the 
burning ſun of a tropical climate ; to be 
ourſelves puniſhed, and ſee our friends and 
innocent children puniſhed, with unrelent- 
ing ſeverity, for a ſlight offence, or mere- 
ly to gratify the unmeaning rage of a mer- 
= a clleſs 
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cileſs oppreſſor; to be ſubjected to laws; 
by which we are declared to be #ri-ty/h 
ſlaves, and unworthy of a legal trial v to 
know that the ſame deſtiny awaits our pot 
terity, and that death alone will deliver us 
tion; to ſee our companions dying around 
us every day in conſequence of the miſe- 
ries they undergo; and, what perhaps is 
worſt of all, to be obliged to keep compas 
ny with, and ſpend our lives in the fer» 
vice of, our tyrants :—are theſe deſirable 
circumſtances ? are they hkely to make 
any rational being happy? are hope Ons 
worſe than a thouſand deaths? 79 
| Gag. But can ſavages have ſenfibiliey to 
be affected, as we ſhould be, with theſe cir 
cumſtances? Not ſo much, I grant, as we 
have; but enough to make them verywretck. 
ed. The African negro is not deſicient in 
ſenſibility. Violent in anger, and terrible in 
vengeance, he is alſo warm in his attach 
ment to his native country and kindred. 
In love and in friendſhip he has ſometimes 
given proof of ſuch generoſity as would do 


* See the laws of Birbaoes relatiag to Ines, 
2 2 honour 
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. to any hero of romance. From 
the blacks themſelves we may learn, what 
is their opinion of Weſt-Indian flavery. 
Their frequent attempts to run away, 
though they know not whither to run; the 
obſtinacy of their behaviour towards thoſe 
who uſe them cruelly; the chearfulneſs 
with which they die, and that felf-murder 
to which they too often have recourſe, 
plainly ſhow, that they look upon their 
condition as miſerable. And their notion 
of a future ſtave is, that after death they 
ſhall return in freedom and happineſs to 
their own country ; which is a proof that 
they conſider ſuch a return as the moſt de- 
ſirable of all things, and their being de- 
tained in ſlavery as the greateſt of all cala- 
mities. It is poſſible, however, that there 
may be among them ſome who are not 
diſſatisfied with their condition. But thoſe 
are individuals, who either have fallen into 
the hands of humane maſters; or who, be- 
ing in an uncommon degree ſtupid or pro- 


fligate, are equally void of . eee 
and of bee, 
626. It 
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626. It is urged, THIRDLY, “That the A- 

« frican blacks are fo very wicked as to de- 
« ſerve no other condition than ſlavery.” 
In anſwer to this, let me, in the firſt place, 
repeat a queſtion formerly propoſed : How 
came they to be ſo very wicked ? Their an- 
ceſtors, before they were acquainted: with 
Europeans, are known to have been a harm- 
leſs race of men, juſt, friendly, temperate, 
(as much as people in their circumſtances 
might be ſuppoſed to be), and ſtrangers to 
avarice and diſcontent. Such to this day 
they would probably have continued, if 
they had never heard of Europe or of white 
men. Europeans, therefore, are charge- 
able with their preſent depravity ; and that 
in three reſpets: Firſt, by introducing 
among them intemperance and cruelty, and 
teaching them, by advice, example, and 
bribery, to be profligate, and enflave and 
ſell one another: Secondly, by treating 
them with ſo much rigour ; keeping them 
ignorant of religion and morality z: beha- 
ving towards them as if they were more 
nearly allied to brutes than to men ; and 
ſetting before them ſo many examples of 
wickedneſs, 
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wickedneſs : And, n. in. . 
chem ſlaves. 

627. For it is well obſerved; by the 
wiſeſt of poets, (as Atheneus, quoting the 
paſſage, juſtly calls him)—it is, I ſay, well 
obſerved by Homer, who lived when flave- 
ry was common, and whoſe knowledge 
of the human heart no perſon who under- 
ſtands him will ever call in queſtion, that 
When a man is made a flave he loſes 
from that day the half of his virtue.” 
And Longinus, quoting the ſame paſſage, 
affirms, * That ſlavery, however mild, may 
« ſtill be called the priſon of the ſoul, and 
„ a publick dungeon: and Tacitus re- 

marks, That even wild animals loſe their 
«ſpirit when deprived of their freedom.“ 
Baniſh, from the human breaſt, hope and 
the ſenſe of honaur, (and what ſenſe of 
honour, or what hope, can an enſlaved 
pagan retain !) and you baniſh at the ſame 
time the nobleſt incentives to virtue. 
“ Slavery,” ſays Monteſquieu, © is not uſe- 
ful, either to the maſter, or to the ſlave; 
to the latter, becauſe he can do nothing 
* we virtue; to the former, becauſe he 

| contracts 
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« — all ſorts of evil 
« habits, inures himſelf inſenſibly to ne- 


genius, ſlavery debaſes the underſtanding, 
and corrupts the heart, of both the ſlave; 
and the maſter; and that in a greater or 
leſs degree, as it is more or leſs ſevere. 80 
that in this plea of the flave-monger we 
have another example of the diabolical 
caſuiſtry above mentioned; whereby the 
rempter and corrupter endeavours to vin- 
dicate or gratify himſelf, by accuſing thoſe 
whom he has tempted and corrupted. 

628. That negro ſlaves ſhould be fierce 
and ſavage, is not wonderful; it would be 
a miracle if they were otherwiſe. They 
are kept ignorant of their nature, duty, and 
final deſtination ; vitiated by the example 
of thoſe who pretend to be wiſer, · better, 
and nobler than they; wantonly deprived 
of their inherent rights, whereof they have 
a ſenſe as well as we; hardened, and ren- 
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dered furious by deſpair; their condition 
is without help, and without hope. That 
minds, untutored like theirs, and actuated 
by ſtrong paſſions, ſhould maintain a chear- 
ful, patient, or pliable temper, in the midſt 
of ſuch miſery; or be virtuous, when be- 
ſet on all ſides by bad example, and cut off 
from every opportunity of rational im- 
provement; is abſolutely impoſſible. With 
all the advantages we have derived from 
philoſophy, religion, and the manners of 
civilized life, if we were to ſuppoſe our 
country invaded, and our rights violated, 
by the African negroes, as cruelly as their 
rights are violated by ſome European ſlave- 
merchants and planters, candour, I be- 
| heve, would compel us to acknowledge, 
that we ſhould be as untractable and re- 
vengeful as they. And yet, we would 
hardly admit, in their vindication, that 
we are by nature ſo depraved, as to de- 
ſerve no- other condition than flavery. 
On the contrary, we ſhould ſay of them, 
and with truth, that they were ſuch bar- 
barians, as to deſerve at our hands no other 
return, than final extermination. And, if 
our 
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33S 
effected by no other means, we ſhould arm 
ourſelves with the rights of nature, and 
earth. And if we did fo, who would blame 
us | 

629. Making thoſe allowances that ought 
to be made, for the education and habits 
of ſavage life, and for that warmth of tem- 
per which prevails among the natives of 
negroes of Africa are naturally more cor- 
rupt than other men, Their remote an- 
ceſtors, if we believe hiſtory, were a reſpec- 
table people. And they themſelves are 
perhaps leſs corrupt than we ſhould be in 
their circumſtances: certain it is, that in 
general they are not more ſo than their 
maſters. Their attachment to their chil- 
dren and parents, their gratitude to thoſe 
maſters who uſe them well, the warmth of 
their friendſhip, their ſuperiority do pain 
and the fear of death, are evidences, that 
they inherit from nature a conſtitution of 
mind very capable of improvement. If, 

Vor. Il, Aa as 
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as we read in Paradiſe Loſt, Eve's deſpe- 

rate contempt of life and pleaſure ſeemed 

to Adam to argue in her ſomething fub- 
lime and excellent “, let us not be inſen- 
fible to the merit of that poor negro girl, 
who refuſed to marry, © becauſe,” as ſhe 
told Father Tertre, © though miſerable her- 
« ſelf, ſhe would not bring into the world 
« children, whoſe fufferings would be 
more inſupportable to her than her 
* own.” Who will ſay, chat this creature 

was fo depraved, as to deſerve no other | 

condition than ſlavery ! | 

630. For the white children committed 

to their care negro nurſes are ſaid to con- 

tract ſometimes an extraordinary fondneſs; 

by which they have even been prompted 

to diſcloſe conſpiracies formed by their 
countrymen for the recovery of their free- 

dom : for they could not bear to think thar 
their little darlings, who had never offend- 

ed, and whom in their dialect they diſ- 

tinguiſh by a name of peculiar endearment, 
ſhould periſh in the intended maſſacre, If 


„ Paradiſe Loft, X. 9 1016. © 
i k wy PF 3 'this 
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this is thought to be an example of weak» 
neſs rather than of magnanimity, it is how» 
ever ſo amiable a weakneſs, and fo truly 
feminine, as to do honour to the nature 
that is capable of it. So that if we under- 
ſtand Homer's computation literally; and 
ſuppoſe that the day which delivered them 
into bondage took away the half of their 
original worth, we ſhall be inclined to con- 
ſider the negroes as a race of men who 
might do credit to humanity, if. we did 
not debaſe and deſtroy them, and who are 
juſtly entitled to the privileges of rational 
631. FOURTHLY ; The neceſſities of go- 
vernment and commerce have been plead- 
ed in excuſe of our condu towards black 
men. But he who believes that univer- 
ſal juſtice and benevolence would be un- 
friendly to our political and commercial 
affairs, muſt admit, either that injuſtice and 
cruelty become lawful when money is to be 
got by them, or that there is ſomething in 
our commercial policy which ought to be 
rectified. For as that which leads to abſur- 


dity cannot be true, ſo that cannot be right 
Aa 2 which 
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which neceſſarily produces wrong. And 
to go on in an evil courſe, merely becauſe 
it ſeems eaſier to do ſo than to return to 
duty, can never be excuſeable in any man, 
or in any nation.— apprehend, however, 
that this plea is no better founded than 
the others. Good government is main- 
tained by juſtice, moderation, induſtry, 
love to our country and our neighbour, 
and the fear of God. But the practice in 
queſtion tends to eradicate theſe virtues, 
and therefore cannot be neceſſary to good 
government. 
| 632. That the proprietors of Weſt- In- 
dian eſtates would be, in any reſpect, ma- 
terially injured by employing free ſer- 
vants (if theſe could be had) in their ſe- 
veral manufactures, is highly improbable; 
and has indeed been abſolutely denied by 
thoſe who were well informed upon this 
ſubject. A clergyman of Virginia aſſured 
me, that a white man does double the 
work of a ſlave: which will not ſeem won- 
derful, if we conſider, that the former 
works for himſelf, the latter for another; 
that by they laws the one is protected, 
and the other oppreſſed; and that in 


, 
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the articles of food and cloathing, re- 
numerable advantages. In Jamaica, ma- 
ny ſlaves are kept for mere ſhow; and a 
gentleman from that iſland told me, that 
he had ſeen fix of them loiter about a 
long morning in putting a houſe in order, 
which two Engliſh ſervants would have 
done to much better purpoſe in half the 
time. It may therefore be preſumed, that 
if all who ſerve in the colonies -were free, 
the ſame work would be performed by 
half the number, which is now performed 
by the whole; which, even in a commer- 
cial view, would be of great benefit to 
the planter. And free ſervants, working 
as in England, with reaſonable wages, reſt 
on the Sabbath, and amuſement on holi- 
days, would live longer than ſlaves, have 
more children, and be at once better diſ- 
poſed, and better qualified, both for im- 
proving their country, and for defending it. 
633. The very foil becomes more fer- 

tile under the hands of freemen, and the 
fruits of the earth of a more generous na- 
ture. So fays an intelligent French au- 
thor 
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thor (Le Poivre) ; who, after. obſerving, 
that the products of Cochinchina are the 
ſame in kind with thoſe of the Weſt In- 
dies, but of better quality, and in great- 
er abundance, gives for a reaſon, that the 
former are cultivated by freemen, and the 
latter by ſlaves ; and thence argues, that 
the negroes beyond the Atlantick ought to 
be made free. Liberty and property,” 
ſays he, ( form the baſis of abundance and 
4 good agriculture. I never obſerved it 
to flouriſh where thoſe rights of man- 
„ kind were not firmly eſtabliſhed. The 
„ earth, which multiplies her productions 
N with profuſion under the hands of the 
free- born labourer, ſeems to ſhrink in · 
to barrenneſs under the ſweat df the 
« ſlave.” The ſame ſentiments are found 
in Pliny and Columella: who both impute 
the decay of huſbandry in their time, not 
to any deficiency in the ſoil, as if the 
earth could be exhauſted of its genial pow- 
ers by long cultivation, (which, it ſeems, 
was in their days the vulgar belief), but 
to the unwiſe policy of leaving to the ma- 
nagement of ſlaves thoſe fields, which (to 
| Fs | adopt 
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adopt the words of Pliny) * had formerly 
« rejoiced under the laurelled plowthate 
« and the triumphant plowman.” And 
Rollin, with good reaſon, imputes to the 
ſame cauſe the preſent barrenneſs of Pale- 
ſtine, as compared with that fertility, which 
procured for it in ancient times the ap- 
pellation of a land flowing with milk 
« and honey, 

634. It may thought, that the planter 
could not eaſily, at firſt perhaps not poſſi» 
bly, procure a ſufficient number of free 
ſervants. But, let it be remembered, that 
the preſent ſcarcity of them in our co- 
lonies is owing to the wretched. policy 
there eftabliſhed. For it is affirmed by Dr 
Franklin, whoſe teſtimony on this ſubject 
will be allowed to have very great weight, 

that the negroes brought into the Eng- 
« liſh ſugar· ĩſlands have greatly diminiſh- 
ed the number of white men. The poor 
<« whites,” ſays he, are by this means 
« deprived of employment; and "thoſe 
* white men who have flaves, not labour- 


* See Colamell. Prefat.—Plin. Hit. Nat. XVIII. 3— 
Rollin's Hiſtory of Arts and Sciences, vol. I. 
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« ing but luxurious, are enfeebled, and 

« not ſo generally prolifick.” 80 that, in 
thoſe iſlands, if there were no ſlaves, it 
ſeems to be Franklin's opinion, that white 
men would be more numerous, more 
active, and more virtuous. Surely, that 
cannot be good policy, which impairs 
the activity, corrupts the virtue, and leſ- 
ſens the number, of white men. | 
635. If the negroes in Africa could once 

be ſatisfied, that on the oppoſite ſhores of 
the ocean they might live in freedom and 
plenty, may we not ſuppoſe, that many of 
them would be willing to leave their own 
country, and ſeek their fortune on the 
footing of free ſervants, in North America 
and the Weſt Indies? For do we not ſee 
that to the ſame parts of the world, and 
with no better proſpects, our own coun- 
trymen often chooſe to emigrate from a 
land which, except where mercileſs ty- 
rants domineer, is a land of liberty and 
peace? 80 that, if ſlavery were no more, 
it ſeems not unreaſonable to believe, that 
in our colonies there would foon be rather 
a ſuperabundance of free ſervants, than 
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a deficiency. Thoſe regions, which were 
long thought to be, and, when firſt diſco- 
covered, really were, inhoſpitable, are 
now known to be pleaſant, and healthy, 
and fruitful even to luxuriance. 

636. But how, it may be ſaid, would it 
be poſlible to ſatisfy the negroes in Africa, 
that they might with ſafety remove to the 
new world? That could not be very dif- 
ficult, if it be true, as the advocates for 
ſlavery affirm, that they are-happier,with 
them, than they were at home. But, 
this being falſe, I will admit, that for ſome 
time it might not be eaſy to perſuade the 
Africans, that they had any thing to ex- 
pect from white men, but treachery and 
torment. Yet were we to ſend among them, 
from year to year, ſome of their country- 
men whom we had made free and happy, 
and who could with truth declare, that 
we wiſhed to make others equally fo, I 
cannot but think, that their teſtimony 
would at laſt obtain belief; eſpecially, - 
when it was obſerved that they choſe to re- 
turn, and actually did return, with glad- 
neſs, to the European colomes. And thus, 

Vol. II. B b among 
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among the nations on both ſides of the At- 
lantick, a right underſtanding might in 
time be eſtabliſhed ; whach would prepare 
the way for diffuſing knowledge, civility, 
and true religion, over the whole face-of 

the earth. | 
637. But while the preſent ſyſtem pre- 
vails, this ſcheme is wholly viſionary, and 
indeed impraQticable. To give it a chance 
of being realiſed, the firſt ſtep to be taken 
is, to prohibit under the ſevereſt penalties ' 
the importation of ſlaves from Africk into 
the Britiſh colonies. This would inſtant- 
ly change the condition of our negroes for 
the better ; by making their hves of much 
greater importance to the planter, and con- 
ſequently obliging him, for his own inte · 
reſt, to make their labour moderate; their 
food wholeſome, and in ſufficient abun- 
dance; their habitations and raiment com- 
fortable; their children and families ob- 
jects of general concern; their freedom at- 
tainable by good behaviour; their educa- 
tion ſuch as befits a Chriſtian ſervant ; and 
by enforcing upon them the laws of wed- 
lock; 9 FOG that unbounded ſen- 
ſuality, 
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tuality, which, I am told, their maſters at 
preſent do not diſcountenance, but rather, 
by connivance and bad example, encou- 
638. As money is not by all men ac- 
counted the chief good, and there are ſome 
who think virtue and happineſs of more 
value, it is not impertinent to remark fur- 
ther, that, if the products of the Indies 
were to be procured by the labour of free 
men, planters would themſelves lead hap- 
pier lives, than they ever can do, under 
their preſent plan of policy. For, as mat- 
ters now ſtand, they are in perpetual dan» 
ger of aſſaſſination ; and muſt know, that 
it is fear alone that reſtrains their miſer- 
able negro brethren, from exerting all the 
power that can be derived from ſuperiority 
of number, in regaining that liberty, which 
they never forfeited, and to which the Au- 
thor of nature gave them a perfect right. 
Free ſervants may be faithful aſſociates, 
and are often the beſt of friends; but from 
a ſlave—what is to be expected? Monteſ- 
quieu informs us, in the following words ; 
to the truth of which the hiſtory of man- 
B b 2 kind, 
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kind, and the feelings of every generous | 
heart, bear teſtimony. A ſlave ſees a fo» 
« ciety happy, whereof he is not even a 
« part; he finds that ſecurity is eſtabliſhed 
« for others, but not for him; he perceives 
that his maſter has a ſoul capable of ſelf 
« advancement, while his own 1s violently 
« and for ever repreſſed. Nothing puts one 
„ nearer the condition of the beaſts, than 
« -always to ſee free men and not to be 
“ free. Such a perſon is the natural 
« enemy of the ſociety in which he lives.” 
Grant, that, by means of his ſlaves, a plan- 
ter, or owner of a plantation, may acquire 
ten thouſand pounds ſooner, than by being 
attended and ſerved by free men (which, 
however, I believe would not be the caſe); 
yet, might not the tranquillity of ſuch a 
ſtate; the ſatisfaQion of being ſurrounded 
with faithful hearts, and ſmiling eyes; the 
circumſtance of having eſcaped fram a ſcene 
of miſery and carnage; the approbation of 
a good conſcience, and the hope of future 
reward, be accepted as equivalents for a 
little ſuperfluous gold and filver? | 

"It 639, H 
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. 639. If nothing will ſatisfy the ſlave 
monger, but ſudden and enormous acqui- 
ſitions, and if free ſervants be a tax upon 
his rapacity ;—let freedom, however, take 
Place, and let him indemnity himſelf, by 
raiſing the price of his manufacture. Su- 
gar and rum (thank Heaven !) are not ne- 
ceſſary either to life, or to virtue; and if 
they were to become ſomewhat dearer, 
where would be the great harm But, (to 
bring this head to a concluſion), though 
all theſe reaſonings ſhould be rejected, I 
will not admit, that any benefits derived 
from the trade of the weſtern world, 
though they were ten thouſand times great- 
er than they are, can ever juſtify our en- 
ſlaving and deſtroying black men. Nor 
will I admit, that this plea deſerves'the leaſt 
notice, till it be firſt proved to my convic- 
tion, that gold and filyer are of greater va- 
lue than Chriſtianity ; that tobacco is a 
more glorious attainment, and more eſſen- 
tial to happineſs, than juſtice and brotherly 
love; and that it is better for a man to 
live luxuriouſly in this world, than to be 
ſaved in that which is to come. 

640. The 
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640. The FirTH argument that I have 
heard in favour of negro-ſlavery is found- 
ed on this principle, that negroes are ani- 
mals of a nature inferior to man ; between 
whom and the brutes they hold, as it were, 
the middle place. But, though this were 
true, it would not follow, that we have a 
right, either to debaſe ourſelves by habits 
of cruelty, or to uſe them ill: for even 
beaſts, if inoffenſive, are entitled to gentle 
treatment; and we have reaſon to believe, 
that they who are not merciful will not ob- 
tain mercy. Beſides, if we were to admit 
this theory, we ſhould be much at a loſs to 
determine, whether the negro does really 
partake ſo much of the brute, as to loſe 
that right to liberty, which, unleſs it be for- 
feited by criminal conduct, is inherent in 
every human, or at leaſt in every rational, 
being. And further, in the ſame propor- 
tion in which black men are ſuppoſed to be 
brutes, they muſt be ſuppoſed incapable of 
moral notions, and conſequently not ac- 
countable for their conduct: and therefore, 
to puniſh them as criminals muſt always be 
in a certain degree both abſurd and cruel, 


Bur 
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But this plea I do not think will ever be 
urged by our planters. Both negrocs and 
mulattos they know too well, to have any 
doubt of their being men. For this no- 
table piece of caſuiſtry we are, I believe, 
indebted to thoſe ingenious modern phi- 
loſophers, who never find any difficulty, 
or want of evidence, in paradoxes unfriend- 
ly to the Chriſtian religion, 

641. The anly euliile, corner emma 
of the origin of mankind is that which 
we have in ſcripture. And if we acquieſce 
in it, we muſt believe, that all the nations 
of men upon the earth are © of one blood,” 
being deſcended of the ſame firſt parents. 
Nor can we reject it on rational grounds, 
till we have firſt proved, either from more 
authentick records, or from the nature of 
the thing, that it is not true. More au- 
thentick records it will hardly be pretended 
that there are; for we have no genealogi- 
cal table whereby it can be made appear, 
that negroes are not deſcended from Adam 
and Eve. We muſt argue therefore from 
the nature of the thing, if we argue at all 
on this ſubject. And I think there is no- 
thing in the nature of the negro, in his 


ſoul, 
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ſoul, or in his body, which may not eaſily 
be accounted for, on the ſuppoſition that 
he and we are of the ſame family. 411 
642. As to his ſoul: it is certain, that 
he has reaſon, rifibility, and a capacity of 
improvement; that he poſſeſſes the faculty 
of ſpeech, and conſequently of forming, 
what philoſophers call, general ideas (ſee 
{ 20) ; that he perceives, as we do, a dif- 
ference between beauty and deformity, 
truth and falſchood, virtue and vice, lawful 
authority and oppreſſive power, (ſee { 520); 
that he has an idea, though no doubt a 
very imperfect one, of a Supreme Being 
and a future ſtate, and may, by ſuitable 
education, be trained up in the exerciſe of 
religious, as well as of ſocial, affections; 
and that, undiſciplined as he is, he has fre- 
quently given proof of an elevated and ge- 
nerous mind, and of great ingenuity in 
thoſe arts and manufactures to which he 
has been accuſtomed to attend. Theſe par- 
ticulars, together with thoſe of erect form, 
human ſhape, and human features, paſ- 
ſions, and infirmities, amount to a demon- 
ſtration, either that his ſoul is human, or 
that ours is not human. 


64.3. But 
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5643 · But are not ſome. negroes remark- 
ably ſtupid and perverſe? Nes: and the 
ſame thing is true of ſome white men. In 
reſpe of underſtanding, as well as diſpo» 
ſition, do we not often ſee parents differ- 
exceedingly from their children, and one 
brother from another?—Bur blacks have 
not our delicacy of ſenſation, and can laugh! 
and ſing in the midſt of torments which, 
we tremble to think of. And were not 
Lacedemonians, though white men and 
Europeans, equally magnanimous, or, if 
you pleaſe, equally inſenſible ? In moral 
ſenſibilities, in love, friendſhip, and natu- 
ral affection, the African ſavage is not de- 
ficient. And, while we value ourſelves on 
our compoſitions in proſe and verſe, let us 
remember, that, not many years ago, a 
poor female negro flave in Jamaica wrote 
ſome poems in the Engliſh tongue, which 
were publiſhed, and allowed to have conſi- 
derable merit *, 


. * See on this ſubjeR muck acute. und authentick dere 
vation in Letters on Slavery, by my Wr 
learned friend Mr Dickſon, 
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64. vas once, about twenty years 
ago, engaged in this argument with a very 
eminent naturaliſt, who maintained that 
negroes are of a ſpecies inferior to the hu- 
man; and gave this reaſon among others, 
that not one of them had ever learned to 
ſpeak diſtinctly. It was eaſy to anſwer, as 
I did, that ſuch of them as were grown 
up to manhood before they converſed with 
our people, could not poſſibly acquire a 
good Engliſh pronunciation, even though 
pains were taken to teach them; becauſe 
their organs had been too long inured to a 
different language; and that the children 
of our ſlaves could not learn to ſpeak well, 
becauſe they aſſociated from infancy with 
people of their own condition, among 
| whom a barbarous dialect had long pre- 
vailed, which their maſters rather encou- 
raged, than endeavoured to reftify ; but, 
if a negro from his earheſt years were to 
keep company with Engliſh people, I did 
| not ſee that any thing could hinder him 
from ſpeaking as well as they did, (See 
944. 45.) This did not ſatisfy my oppo- 
nent; who inſiſted, that negroes are natu- 
| rally 
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rally and utterly incapable of diſtin ar- 
ticulation, and muſt therefore be of a race 
inferior to the human, But I happened, 
a few days after, to ſee his theory over- 
turned, and my conjecture eſtabliſhed; by 


a negro girl about ten years old ; who had. 


been fix years in England, and not only 
ſpoke with the articulation and accent of a 
native, but repeated to me ſome pieces of 
poetry with a degree of elegance, which 
would have been admired in any Engliſh 
child of her years *. Since that time I have 
converſed with ſeveral African negroes, 
who ſpoke Engliſh well; much better in- 
deed than the greater part of the common 
nm 


= But if e be feadly efche ho 
man ſpecies, why are their ſkins black; 
"ay thick, noſes flat, and hair woolly ? 
The queſtion cannot be directly anſwered, 
becauſe we have little certain knowledge 


* She was in Lord Mansfleld's family; and at his defire, 
and io his preſence, repeated thoſe pieces of poetry to me 
She was called Dido, and I believe is Rill alive. + 
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of the negro, previous to che diſcovery of 
the Weſt-Indies. But, from a variety of 
analogies in nature, it is eaſy to ſhow, that 
theſe are no extraordinary appearances; 
and that, though we had never ſeen or 
heard of black men, our knowledge of 
the effects of climate and cultivation, upon 
animals and vegetables, might have in- 
clined us to admit the exiſtence of fuch 
men to be neither impoſſible nor impro- 
bable. For, between the ſkin and features 
of our faireſt ladies, and thoſe of our 
fwarthy and grim-viſaged men, is there a 
greater difference, than between the latter 
and an African black or Indian? Do not 
noſes as flat, and lips as thick, as thoſe of 
the negro, ſometimes appear among us, 
without raiſing any ſuſpicion of a foreign 
kindred ? And may not feveral varieties of 
criſp and ſleek hair be ſeen in the ſame pa- 
riſh, and even in the ſame family? 

646. Let it be remarked further, that 
towards the north the whitiſh colours ſeem 
to prevail, and the tawny towards the 
equator. Hares, foxes, and ſome other 
anunals, that are ruſſet in this country, be- 


come 
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come whiter as you ganearer the pole, Danes 
and Ruſſians are generally white-haired, 
and the more ſoutherly Europeans of a 
dark complexion. Nor is there, perhaps, 
a greater diverſity, in this reſpect, between 
Italians and Echiopians, than between 
Danes and Italians, There appears, too, 
to be ſomething of a vegetative nature in 
the hair, and even in the fleſh, of animals: 
and it is well known, that great changes 
may be produced in vegetables, by. a 
change of cultivation and foil. The colour 
of roſes, tulips, and daifies may be altered, 
and the new colour made hereditary, by art; 
and a ſmall field poppy metamorphoſed 
into a moſt luxuriant and gaudy flower. 
Need we wonder, then, that men, origi- 
nally white, (as there is reaſon to believe 
they were), living naked and ſavage in the 
torrid zone; inhabiting ſmoky and dirty 
hovels; obliged to ſmear their bodies to de- 
fend them from inſects and other evils that 
naked men are expoſed to; or perhaps in- 
. clined, from ſome principle of ſuperſtition 
or barbarous policy, to disfigure or diſ- 
guiſe themſelves artificially; and eating 

ſuch 
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ſuch food, and drinking ſuch liquors, as 


to us are uttzrly unknown, ſhould, in a 


long courſe of ages, loſe their primitive 


complexion, and become black, or taway, 


or copper-coloured, according to the pe- 


culiarity of their circumſtances? Is this 


more ſurpriſing, than that Arabian horſes 


ſhould, by a change of climate and pro- 
viſion, dwindle into Shetland ponies ; or 
than the varieties, in reſpect of ſize, tail, 
horns, and wool, which ſheep, of the ſame 
flock originally, may be made to undergo, 
by being ſent into different countries ? 
647. The Ethiopian colour was, by A- 
riſtotle, Strabo, and moſt 'of the ancient 


_ philoſophers, aſcribed to the heat of the 


ſun merely ; a notion diſcoverable in the 
etymology of the word (A., and coun- 
tenanced by the fable of Phaethon. But 
it may be preſumed, that the other cauſes 
above mentioned have contributed to the 
ſame effet.—As to the opinion of thoſe 
who derive this colour from the curſe pro- 
nounced upon Ham, the wicked ſon of 


Noah, it is ſufficiently confuted by Sir 


Thomas Brown, in a learned diſſertation 
| upon 
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upon the blackneſs of negroes, in the ſixth 
book oF his Inquire into valgar and comp 
mon errors. | 

648. It has been objected, that the de- 
ſcendants of white men who have inhabit» 
ed the torrid zone for two or three hun- 
dred years, do till retain the colour of 
their fathers ; and that therefore the effects 
of climate, in changing the human fea- 
tures and complexion, cannot be ſo great 
as this account ſuppoſes. Bat it may be 
anſwered, that the condition of the Euro- 
pean planter is not at all ſimilar to that of 
the original natives of Africa and America. 
He neither goes naked, nor cats the food 
of ſavages; he is notobliged or inclined to 
ſmear or otherwiſe disfigure his body; nor 
is a ſmall and ſmoky hut his habitation, 
And, though they were to live ſavage and 
naked in thoſe latitudes, I know not wWhe - 
ther three hundred, or even fix hundred 
years would not be too ſhort a period for 
transforming white into black' men, It is 
however obſerved, that the negroes who 
are ſettled in Europe do in time loſe a lit- 
ile of their native blackneſs ; and we may 


preſume 
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preſume they would loſe more of it, if they 
were to be more expoſed, than they are, 
to the influences of a northern climate. I 
have been aſſured by a gentleman of ob- 
ſer vation and unqueſtionable veracity , 
that, in the iſland St Chriſtopher's, where 
he lived for ſome years, the legs and feet of 
thoſe white ſervants who wear no ſhoes or 
ſtockings become in time of the exact co- 
lour of the negro, And it is generally 
believed, that the deſcendants of white 
parents; by intermarrying with blacks, 
and the offspring of negroes, by inter- 
marrying with whites, may, in a few gene- 
rations, loſe their ancient colour and fea- 
tures, and become, the former black, and 
the latter white; which, if they were real- 
ly different ſpecies, would be as greatan ir- 
regularity in nature, as if complete aſſes or 
horſes were to be found among the deſcen- 
dants of a mule. 


The late Mr Patrick Wilſon of Aberdeen ; one of the 
- moſt learned and worthieſt men I have ever known; and one, 
whoſe opinion of negro-ſlavery was the ſame with mine. 
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649. I remember that, in the courſe of 
the debate with my friend the naturaliſt, 
he produced two ſculls, the one, as he told 
me, of a white man, and the other of a. 
black; and he defired me to obſerve, when 
he ſet them down, that the ſcull of the 
white man reſted with the chin touching 
the table; while the other leaned a little 
backwards, and left the ſpace of an inch or 
half an inch between the table and the 
point of the chin. His inference was, 
that the two ſculls could not belong to the 
ſame ſpecies of animals, and that therefore 
the negroes were not perfect men, but be- 
ings of a lower order. But I was as little 
ſatisfied with this, as with his other argu- 
ments. The horizontal poſition of the one 
ſcull did not ſeem to me to imply ſuperiori- 
ty, nor the oblique inclination of the other 
to betoken inferiority. Or, granting the atti- 
tudes in queſtion to be thus ſignificant; here 
were but two individual ſculls; and there 
was no evidence that the ſame peculiarity 
would univerſally diſtinguiſh the ſcull of a 
white man from that of a black. Or if it 
ſhould, I had heard of nations who moulded 
Vol. II. "WS the 
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the heads of their infants into a certain arti- 
ficial form, which in proceſs of time came 
to be (if we believe Hippocrates) hereditary 
and natural. Or, admutting that this had 
never been done by negroes, I did nor ſee 
any abſurdity in ſuppoſing, that the influ» 
ence of ſoil and climate, or a certain tem- 
perature of the blood, might diſpoſe ſome 
parts of the human body to be more raiſed, 
and others more deprefled, in ſome tribes 
of men, and in ſome parts of the earth, 
than others: ſince it was found in fact, 
that ſome families are diſtinguiſhed by a- 
quiline, ſome by flat, and ſome by crook- 
ed noſes ; that deformaties, and elegancies, 
and other peculiarities of ſhape, in the pa- 
rent, are often tranſmitted to the child ; 
and that the cheek-bones of the highland- 
ers of Scotland are generally thought to be 
more prominent, than thoſe of Engliſhmen. 
I added, or I might have added, that many 
varieties yet more obſervable appear in the 
brute creation, particularly in dogs; which 
however are all referred to the ſame ſpecies, 
notwithſtanding that, in ſhape, colour, hair, 
and ſize, they are diverſified almoſt without 
end. : 


650. To 
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650. To conclude this part of the ſub- 
ject: We have, I think, the fulleſt evi- 
dence, that the ſouls of negroes are human 
ſouls ; and we have no evidence that the 
bodies of negroes are not human bodies. 
We have therefore every reaſon, that the 
caſe admits of, to believe, that all the 
men upon earth, whatever be their colour, 
are our brethren, and neighbours: and 
if fo, both reaſon and ſcripture declare, 
that it is our duty to love them, and to do 
unto them as we would that they ſhould 
do unto us. And if national peculi- 
axities of /hape and fature, as well as of 
colour, may be accounted- for, as I think 
they may, from the foregoing principles; 
it follows, that Laplanders, Samoeydes, 
Eſquimaux, the Hurons, the Chineſe, and 
the American and Aſiatick as well as Afri- 
can Indians, and, in a word, all the inha- 
bitants of this globe who have reaſon; 
ſpeech, and ere figure, muſt be confider- 
ed as one great family, and as informed 
with fouls of the ſame order, whatever 
ſlight varieties may appear in their bodies, 
So that, though there are many nations 

Dd 2 and 
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and tribes of men, it cannot be ſaid with 
truth, that there is more than one ſpecies. 
Indeed, if every variety in the viſible part 
6f the human frame were to be aſcribed to 
a differenceof race, the ſpecies of men would 
be too numerous for computation, and we 
ſhould be obliged to refer to different ori- 
ginals thoſe whom we knew to be of the 
fame kindred. 

651. The human body like every other 
corporeal ſyſtem, muſt be ſubje to the 
phyſical laws of nature: and the ſoul of man, 
liable to be affected by every thing that eſ- 
ſentially affects the body, muſt be ſubject, in 
a certain degree, to the influences of ſoil and 
climate, food and drink, and other modes of 
living. This we all feel, or may feel, in our- 
ſelves. The effects, of bright and cloudy 
{kies, on the ſoul as well as the body ; of 
violent heat and violent cold; of a damp 
and a dry ſituation ; of light and groſs 
food ; of weak and ſtrong liquors ; of a 
cleanly and a fluttiſh economy ; are known 
to many men by experience ; or, at leaſt, 

are ſo generally acknowledged, that we need 
not ſcruple to affirm them to be real, and 
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important. And if cauſes that are but tem- 
porary produce ſenſible eſſecta, the ſame 
cauſes when permanent muſt produce ef- 
fects ſtill more ſenſible, as well as durable. 
If a month of exceſlive heat or cold diſqua- 
lify us for many of our cuſtomary exer» 
tions, years and ages of ſuch heat or cold 
muſt diſable the human foul an 
ſeveral of their faculties. 

652. In ſeveral, I ſay; but not in all. 
Man's body is of earth, but his ſoul is from 
heaven. He depends on outward things 
for convenience and pleaſure ; but his hap- 
pineſs is from within, In all climates and 
conditions, he perceives a difference be- 
tween truth and falſehood ; may act a vir- 
tuous or a vitious part; improve his nature 
to a certain degree, or debaſe it; obtain 
knowledge of thoſe things that lie within 
his reach, or by prejudice or neglect har- 
den himſelf in error and ignorance. When 
I ſpeak of the power of climate over the 
human faculties, it is with a view to thoſe 
more conſpicuous operations chiefly, that - 


are felt in ſociety, and claim the notice of 
the hiſtorian, 


653. Ex- 
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653. Extremes of all kinds are hurtful: 
our minds and bodies thrive beſt in mo- 
derate circumſtances. Hardſhip and op- 
poſition, when ſuch as may be overcome, 
rouſe the ſoul, and improve all the human 
powers, by exerciſing them; but, when 
exceſſive, render men ſtupid or deſperate, 
And the warmth and plenty of ſome coun» 
tries diffuſe a languor through the human 
frame, and promote ſenſuality, while they 
debaſe the underſtanding.— But, in form- 
ing national characters, other circumſtan- 
ces concur, beſides thoſe of ſoil and cli- 
mate, Had the ſtates of Greece been ſe- 
parated by inacceſſible mountains or im- 
penetrable foreſts, like ſome provinces in 
America, or by ſeas which cannot be paſ- 
ſed without difficulty, like many of the 
iſlands in the Pacifick, Atlantick, and Eaſ- 
tern oceans ; or had they been immured 
in the centre of the African or Aſiatick con- 
tinent ; we ſhould never have heard of A- 
thenian elegance or Spartan valour. Na- 
rions, like individuals, are improved by e- 
mulation, activity, and mutual intercourſe, 
From danger they learn vigilance and for- 

| titude; 
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ende: by preparing their own ſuperſſui- 
ation, and importing thoſe 
countries, they become induſtri- 
„ ingenious, and acquainted with the 
varieties of human manners; and the ne- 
ceſſity of uniting againſt a common enemy 
teaches them policy and the diſcipline of 

654. The arts of writing and of working 
in iron are ſo eſſential ro the attainment of 
knowledge, and to many of the moſt im- 
portant profeſſions, particularly navigation 
and agriculture, that, without them, we 
can hardly conceive how, in our ſenſe of 
the word, any people ſhould become civi- 
lized. And let it be obſerved, that theſe 
arts, though known in Europe from very 
early times, were till of late unknown in the 
ſouthern parts of Africk, and throughout 
all the iſlands and continents of America. 
To which we may add, that the eaſtern 
regions of Europe, from their vicinity to 
that part of Aſia which produced the firſt 
men, enjoyed the advantage of being ſoon 
peopled, and no doubt of deriving from 
the progenitors of the human race a great 

| deal 
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deal of traditionary information, which in 
the long wanderings of other tribes, to the 
extremities of the earth, might be totally 
forgotten. And the Mediterranean ſea, 
winding along ſo many ſhores, with a gentle 
undulation, and in a temperate climate, 
ſupplied the beſt opportunities of impro- 
ving the navigator, extending the influence 
of the merchant, quickening the induſtry 
of the artiſan, and gratifying the curioſity 

of the traveller. | 
. - G55. By theſe and the like conſidera- 
tions, that ſuperiority, which has hitherto 
diſtinguiſhed the inhabitants of Europe, 
and of the adjoining countries, may be ac- 
counted for, without ſuppoſing the reſt of 
mankind of an inferior ſpecies. Were two 
brothers of equal genius to be brought up, 
the one in the metropohs of England, with 
every advantage of education and com- 
pany, the other in St Kilda, without any 
of thoſe advantages; it is probable they 
would differ no leſs in accompliſhments 
and general character, than African or A- 
merigan ſavages differ from Europeans. — 
And thus, our former concluſion is (till 
| | further 
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further confirmed; and every plea in fa- 
vour of ſlavery proved to be frivolous. 

656. But what would you have us do? 
Muſt all perſons concerned in colonies, 
where ſlavery is tolerated, be branded with 
the epithets crucl and wnjuft, if they do not 
immediately give freedom to their flaves, 
and fo relinquiſh one halt of their property, 
and make the other uſeleſs ? I do not 
ſay ſo: I am very far from thinking ſo. I 
have known gentlemen return from the 
Weſt Indies, after a long reſidence there, 
with untainted minds, tender hearts, and 
of the ſtricteſt probity and honour, Many 
perſons are proprietors of ſlaves, who have 
come innocently by them, and whom it 
would be difficult ro inderanify, if a general 
emancipation of ſlaves in our colonies were 
immediately to take place, And both to 
them, and to the whole Britiſh empire, it 
might be ſo dangerous as to be politically 
impoſſible, to overturn all at once an e- 
ſtabliſhment ſo widely diffuſed, and of fo 
long ſtanding *. See 5 637. 

* Theſe pages on ſlavery contaia in brief the i 


of 
a treatiſe, cumpoſcd in the year one thouſand on, 
Vor. IL E and 
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657. Vet humanity requires, that ſome- 
thing ſhould be done for our unfortunate 
brethren: and much might be done, not 
only without danger, but even without dif- 
ficulty. The ſame power that makes can 
unmake a law; and laws that contradict 
the plaineſt principles of reaſon and juſtice 
one would think it more difficult to e- 
ſtabliſh, than to abrogate. Let thoſe laws, 
then, and cuſtoms be abrogated, which for- 
bid a maſter to give freedom to his ſlave ; 
which put the health, and too often the 


and ſeventy-eight, from materials which I had been gra- 
dually collecting for almoſt twenty years. I then had 
thoughts of publiſhing the whole ; but was prevented, partly 
by my not having at that time acceſs to all the books | wiſhed 
to conſult ; and partly by the fear of having miſreprelented 
ſome things, in conſequence of falſe or partial information. 
I find however, fince this matter, having attracted the no- 
tice of the legiſlature, came to be minutely inveſtigated, 
that my information was in general but too well founded. 
It may be ſaid, that theſe remarks of mine come too late, 
now (1792) when the Commons of Great Britain have paſſed 
a vote for the abolition of the ſlave trade. But, as favery is 
not yet, nor likely to be ſoon, aboliſhed ; and as I think my- 
ſelf reſponſible, firſt to my own conſcience, and ſecondly to 
the publick, for what I teach, I wiſh to be known what for 


theſe thirty years and upwards I have been OY. teach- 
ing on the ſubjeR of ſlavery. 


life, 
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life, of a black in the power of a white 
man; which refuſe to admit, in a court of 
juſtice, a black man's teſtimony againſt a 
white, and of courſe nullify every criminal 
law that exiſts in favour of black flaves ; 
which authoriſe at all rimes unnatural ſe- 
verities, and too often unjuſt condemna- 
tions “; which give countenance to the 
crimes of the man-ſtealer, and of thoſe in- 


* The following, is, I hope, a fingular fact, but was cer- 
tainly a real one. A clergyman, an intimate friend of mine, 
went to Jamaica, to recover a legacy left him by his brother. 
While he was there, he happened to be preſent at a trial of 
three uegrocs, a woman and two men. After witneſſes were 
examined, a perſon in the court aſked this gentleman what, 
was his opinion of the priſoners. My opinion, ſaid he, muſt 
be that of every body elſe ; theſe people are as innocent as I 
am. Aye! replied the other ; but, for all that, if you were 
to live a while in Jamaica, you would ſee the neceſſity of 
making an example now and then. The ſlaves were accor- 
dingly condemned, and dragged to inſtant death ; gibbets 
being erected at the door of the houſe. "The two men met 
their fate with a ſtern courage, and ſpoke not a ward, The 
woman, mounted on an empty hogſhead, with the rope about 
ber neck, told her executioners, that ſhe was willing to die, 
if they would oui tell her what the crime was for which ſhe 
muſt ſuffer. But inflead of receiving any anſwer, ſhe was in- 
ſtantly turned off, This ſtory I give from the report of an 
eye-witneſs ; whoſe teſtimony I could no more doubt, than 
that of my own ſenſes. | 
Ze 2 cendiariez 
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eendiaries who bribe the petty tyrants of 
Africa to execute ſchemes of plunder and 
carnage, in order to force their ſubjects or 
neighbours into ſlavery ; and which con- 
fider the black colour of the Africans, and 
the circumſtance of their having been im- 
ported, as a ſufficient reafon for making 

them and their poſterity ſlaves. 
658. Let the clergy in our colonies un- 
dergo reformation ; and, if nothing ſhort 
of compulſion can prevail, let them be com- 
pelled to do their duty, or reſign their of- 
fices. At preſent it is the faſhion among 
them to take no notice of the negroes : 
nay, I am informed, that in thoſe coun- 
tries (in ſome of them at leaſt; I hope it is 
not ſo in all) if a clergyman were called to 
viſit a dying negro, he would think him- 
ſelf as much affronted, as if he were ſum- 
moned to attend a ſick ox. This I give, on 
the authority of a gentleman, who was a 
planter in Grenada, and juſtly complained 
of it as a moſt infamous neglect of duty on 
the part of thoſe clergy. Nay one, who was 
' himfelf a clergyman in Virginia, and per- 
haps is fo ſtill, aſſured me, that, there, no at- 
1 tempt 
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tempt is ever made to inſtruct a black in the 
Chriſtian religion; and that if he, or any 
other churchman, were in this reſpect to 
depart from the eſtabliſhed mode, he would 
be ridiculed by all his brethren. In Jamaica, 
I have too good reaſon to believe that not 
a few of the prieſthood affect to be infi- 
dels; and that many of them will refuſe 
baptiſm to thoſe black men who defire it, 
unleſs a fee be paid (three pounds twelve 
ſhillings Sterling, if I am not miſinformed) 
which very few ſlaves can afford to pay . 
In behalf of thoſe clergy I have heard it 
faid, that the planters will not permit them 
to preach the goſpel to the negroes. But 
this I do not believe, nor think poſſible. 
Suppoſing it however true, I hope I ſhall 
give no great offence by ſaying, that when 


About three years ago, a friend of mine was preſent, in 
a dining party in Jamaica, when a churchman told, with 
many expreſſions of contemptuous merriment, that their bi- 
ſhop had ſent over ſome pious books for the edification of 
the negroes : and, added he, I have been entruſted with 
a parcel of thoſe books, and ſhall take good care of them 
for they are in my houſe, ſafe under lock and key; and there 
they ſhall remain —The ftory was well received, and the 
man who told it—not cenſured at all, 
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a planter's prohibition and the expreſs 
command of Jeſus Chriſt happen to contra» 
dict each other, it may be worth a clergy- 
man's while to conſider, which of the two 


. deſerves the preference. 


659. Let the labour required of the ne- 
gro be proportioned to his ability, and 


conſiſtent with his health ; let him reſt on 


the Sabbath, and receive a Chriſtian edu- 
cation; let a ſufficiency of the neceſſaries 
of life, with reaſonable wages, be allowed 
him; and when he has ſerved his maſter 
faithfully fot a certain time, let him and 
his innocent children be free. All this 
Weſt-Indians may do; and reaſon and 
religion declare it to be no more than their 
duty. And when this is done, the African 
will be happy in his exile ; his maſter may 
grow rich without a crime; and thoſe plan- 
tations will become like paradiſe, which 
are now—places of torment. 

660. The enemies of our religion long 


Pleaſed themſelves with a conceit, that the 


Indians of America were not of the human 
{pecies, becauſe in the early ages there 
could be no means of conveying into that 

Part 
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part of the world colonies from Europe or 
Aſia. One French writer poſitively athrms, 
that between Aſia and America an ocean 
roars of eight hundred leagues in breadth. 
But from late diſcoveries we learn, that 
the caſtern extremity of Aſia is ſeparated 
from the weſtern extremity of America, by 
a ſtraight, which has iſlands in it, is ge- 
nerally frozen in winter, and not more than 
forty miles over. So that, we may as ea- 
ſily conceive, how America might have 
been firſt inhabited by emigrants from A- 
ſia, as how Great Britain could have been 
peopled, as we have reaſon to think it was, 
by colonies from Gaul. 


* 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


PART THIRD. 


OF POLITICKS. 


TE come now to conſider the 
| origin and nature of Policy 
or Civil Government; which is of all human 
inſtitutions the moſt important and com- 
plex. As an introduction to it, ſome things 
muſt be premiſed concerning the general 
nature of law. For the end of juſt go- 
vernment is publick good : and to publick 
good human actions are directed by means 


661. 


of laws. What then is a law? What are 


the notions comprehended in it? What 
are the rights, the duties, and the obli- 
gations, that ariſe from it? The ſcience 

that 
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chat contains an anſwer to theſe que 
tions, and to others that depend on 
theſe, is ſometimies called Juriſprudence, 
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law. - Hithetto; ſincr we entered on the 
Practical part of the abſtract phaloſophy, 
Human Duty has been the chief object of 
our inquiry; we are now to attend chiefly 
to what is called Riyti, a word often cor- 
relative ro Duty, bur not ene 
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662. Ir ee 
laws of any particular country, we might 
begin with this definition: Law is à rule 
of civil conduct, preſcribed by che ſupreme 
power in à ſtate, commanding what is 
right, and prohibiting what is wrong “. 
ow taking the word bn Ov I er, er 


„ Blackone. | WAR nne 6 
Vol. II. Ff ral 
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Prudentia juris, the ſcience of right; or of 


* 
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ral ſenſe; and conſidering ourſelves as ſub- 
Ject to the laws of God, as well as of man, 
we may rather ſay, that Law is the de- 
clared will of a perſon, or perſons, in au- 
thority, (that is, having a right to govern), 
commanding ſome things, and forbidding 


others, With a promiſe, expreſſed or im- 


plied, of reward or convenience to thoſe 
-who obey, and a denunciation of puniſh- 
ment or inconvenience to thoſe who diſo- 
bey. The good thus promiſed, and the 
evil thus denounced, are called the Sanc- 
tions of the law. They who obey the law 
enjoy the advantage of being protected by 
it, and ſometimes other poſitive rewards, 
They who tranſgreſs are hable to the pu- 
niſhment or penalty denounced. That, un- 
der equitable government, the protection 


of law is an unſpeakable advantage, will 
appear to thoſe who conſider, that a good 
citizen has the whole power of the ſtate en- 


gaged on his Aide, to vindicate his rights, 


* guard him from injury. 
6063. Laws may be divided into thoſe of 
God, and thoſe of man. The law of God 


i ſubdivided into the Natural or Moral 
| Law, 
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Law, and the Poſitive or Revealed. The 
former may be diſcovered by à right uſt 
of reaſon, the latter is made known by Res 
nen Ta wy in perten 
of our time to the offices of religion, is 4 
moral duty, diſcoverable by reaſon, and 
founded on the ſame principle that recom- 
mends thoſe offices; time being neceſlary 
to every work of man: To ſet apart one 
day in ſeven for this purpoſe, is a paſitive 
duty, which man did not know till it was 
revealed to him. When moral and poſitive 
duties interfere, ſo that we cannot perform 
the one without a temporary neglect of the 
other, moral duties generally deſerve the 
preference, To reſt from our ordinaty 
buſineſs on Sunday is not fo ſtrictly in- 
cumbent as to relieve diſtreſs on that day, 
even though in doing ſo we ſhould be ob- 
liged to labour from morning to night. 
The ſanctions of the divine law, are, firſt; 
Future reward or puniſhment; ſecondly, / 
The approbation or diſapprobation of cons 
ſcience z and thirdly, The advantages and 
diſadvantages annexed even in this life to 
virtuous and vitious conduct. The Di- 

Ff 2 | vine 
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vine Moral Law, which is alfo called the 
Law of Nature, regulates, or ought to re- 
gulate; the intercourſe of independent na- 
tions with reſpect to one another; and in 
this view 1t 18 ene Law wn | 
Nations) e lib 7 [exo 
. 664: Thoſe laws, aheteby kedes a 
an regulates the policy of any particu- 
lar nation, are called The Civib or Muni- 
cipal Laws of that nation. Both theſe epi- 
thets are derived from the Latin; the one 
from civit, Which denotes a perſon who is 
a member or citizen of any political com- 
munity; the other from municipium, which 
anciently denoted a community dependent 
on Rome, but poſſeſſing the right of en- 
acting laws for the regulation of its own 
policy. And here it may be proper to ex- 
plain two or three terms of the Roman 
law. A propoſal for a law, which in the 
Britiſh parliament is termed a Bill, the Ro- 
mans called rogatio; becauſe when the ma- 
giſtrate put this queſtion! to the Roman 
people, Velitit jubeatiſque, Quirites, hoc fieri ? 
if the people anſwered Ut: rogas, this made 
the bill a law. Henee ferre rogationem, and 
. ſometimes 
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ſometimes /erre legtm, anſwered to our par- 
liamentary phraſe, /o bring in a hill: witk 
this difference, that the rogatia was brought 
before the Roman people, who were the 
legiſlators; whereas, with us, the bill is 
brought befure the parliament, Which 
forms our legiſlature; as will be particu- 
larly deſcribed hereafter. Legem ſeu rogas 
tionem antiguare anſwered to our phraſe, 10 
throw out | the bill, not to ſuſſer it to paſs 
into a law. Legem abrogare ſigniſied to re- 
peal a law: /egem jubere, ſuncire, figere, or 
accipere, to make or enact a law. Ligen 
refigere is the ſame with abrogare. When 
by a new law a clauſe of a former law was 
annulled, the phraſe was de lege derogare : 
when by a new law a clauſe was added to 
a former law, it was legem ſurrogare. 

665. Human laws may aſcertain, and in 
ſome caſes limit, the law of nature, but 
ought neyer to contradict it; for that 
would be ſetting up the will of man in op- 
poſition to the authority of God : and the 
more that human laws deviate from the 
law of nature the more unjuſt they become. 
In countries ſuhject co monarchical governs 
| | ment, 
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ment, where a diſtinction of ranks, for 
reaſons to be given hereafter, is eſſential to 
the good of the ſtate, the law may oblige 
a father of a certain fortune and ſtation to 
leave the greateſt part of his eſtate to his 
eldeſt ſon; who, becoming his father's re- 
preſentative, and inheriting his rank, is 
liable to incur more expence than any of 
the younger children: this is reaſonable, 
| becauſe it impoſes no unnatural hardſhip 
on any body. But were the law to require 
a father to leave his fortune to his eldeſt 
ſon, without making any proviſion, or a 
ſuitable proviſion, for his younger children, 
ſuch a law would be unjuſt, becauſe con- 
tradictory to the divine law both moral 
and poſitive. | 
666. The laws of the ancient WEL? 
as collected by the Emperor Juſtinian, have 
been called emphatically The Civil Law, 
In Scotland, and ſome other countries, this 
law ſerves as a kind of ſupplement to the 
municipal law of the land, and great re- 
gard is had to its authority; but in Eng- 
land it is no more regarded than that of 
any other foreign nation. Municipal Law 
1s 
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is divided into Common Law and Statute 
Law. The former is founded in ancient 
and immemorial cuſtom ; the latter is con- 
tained in written ſtatutes or acts of the le- 
giſlature. I know not whether any Britiſh 
ſtatute could be produced which forbids 
murder or theft, or gives a man the diſpo- 
ſal of his own eſtate. But theſe things 
have always been ſo; and this circum- 
ſtance gives them the full force of laws. 
The common law of England was collect- 
ed, about five hundred years ago, by Glan- 
ville ; that of Scotland is contained in a 
two firſt words of the book. On compar- 
ing theſe two callections we find, that an- 
ciently the common law was pretty much 
the ſame in both kingdoms. But conſider» 
able alterations have been introduced ſince 
chat time. | 

667, The Canon Law was compiled 
from the decrees of the Popiſh councils, 
and from the reſcripts, or written determi- 
nations, of the Popes.' Except within the 
Pope's own dominions, great liberties are 
now taken with it, even in Popiſh coun» 


- 
* 


ries, 


. 
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tries. Among Proteſtants it has no au- 
thority. Vet in our eccleſiaſtical law many 
of its principles are diſcernible. But theſe 
derive their authority among us, not from 
the Church of Rome; but from acts ot our 
own legiſlature, geg ** n been 
adopted and ratiſied. d3 10 hen 
668. A law muſſ, be . to 
thoſe who are to obey it: and, when pro- 
mulgated according to the eſtabliſhed 
forms, no pretence of ignorance is admitted 
as a legal excuſe for tranſgreſſion. If it 
were, every tranſgreſſor would plead igno- 
rance, and ſo the law would be of no ef- 

fect; and people, truſting to this plea, 
would not give themſelves the trouble to 
inquire what thoſe laws are, by which 
they muſt regulate their conduct. How- 
ever, in a particular caſe, unavoidable ig- 
norance would no doubt be admitted, in 
equity, as an alleviation of the tranſgreſſor's 
fault. Different forms of promulgation 
have taken place in different nations. 
Where printing is practiſed, and news- 
papers circulate, the matter is very eaſy. 
Among! us, when a law is made that parti- 
8 cularly 
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cularly concerns the lower orders of the 
people, with reſpect to them, as not being 
ſuppoſed to be converſant in newſpapers, or 
in general converſation, an interval of time 
is allowed, during which the law, though 
made and promulgated, does not take 
effect. 

669. The ee the ut wait Ww- 
mulgated to man by his reaſon and. con- 
ſcience; and is aſcertained, illuſtrated, and 
fidered as the promulgator of this law, has 
been, by ſome writers, divided into Cer- 
tain, Probable, Dubious, and Serupulous. 
When we are ſure that the law is good, and 
that our conduct is conformable to it, this 
is called Certain Conſcience. - When our 
conduct is conformable to a rule, but we 
are not certain of the conformity of that 
rule to the law of nature, it is Probable 
Conſcience. When we are doubtful both 
of the rectitude of the rule and of the 
conformity of the action, it is Dubious 
Conſcience. And when the ground of 
doubt is of ſmall importance, Conſcience 
zs called Scrupulous; from a Latin word 


Vo. II, Gag Adignifying 
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ſignifying a ſtone ſmall in ſize, but troubles 
ſome hen it gets into the ſhoe of the tray 

veller.— This diviſion is neither correct, 
nor material; and in its ſtead we might 
put a good rule of Cicero, Never to do that | 
of the-lawfulneſs of which we are doubt- 
ful. Certain conſcience alone is that which 
a man may ſafely act upon, Scrupulous 
conſcience, though perhaps the effect of 
weak underſtanding, is however entitled 
to reverence; as nothing can be unimpor- 
tant to à conſcientious man, which he be, 
keves to be his duty, 

657, What ie the Moral Law of 0 
10 4 queſtian that has often been propoſed. 
That (1 would anſwer) is incumbent on ug 
by the law of our nature, which, after can- 
did inquiry, our reaſon and conſcience de- 
clare to be right. Other anſwers have been 
given. Some ſpeak of ſeven precepts of 
Noah, from which, the whole law of na- 
ture is deducible: but of this there is no 
evidence. Some have thought that the law 
of nature is nothing elſe than the general 
conſent of all nations. And it is true that, 
with reſpect to the principal points of the 
| | law 


 # 


\ . 8” 


”* monkt scttvern, hy 
ſaw of nature, all Evilized tiafions are of 
the ſame opinion. But though there weft 
only one nation, one family, or one perſon 
upon the earth, certain duties would be in- 
eurbenr on that nation, fatnily, or perſon ; 
which duties would reſult from, and be a 
part of, the law of nature: {6 chat there 
Is a law of nature previous, not only to 
the conſent, but even to the exiſtence, of 
nations. Others have ſaid, that the law of 
nature is that rule of conduct which men 
would obſerve in a ſtate of perſect virtue. 
In ſuch a ſtate, no doubt, the law of nature 
would be obeyed ; but in ſuch a ſtate there 
would be no room for many duties incum- 
bent on men by the law of nature; thoſs 
particularly that regard the regulation of 
ſuch paſſions, as a ſenſe of injury is apt 
to render exceſſive For in ſuch a ſtate 
there would be no injury, and conſequent= 
ly no room for forgiveneſs, placability; 
and mercy, which yet are duties enjoined 
by the law of nature.—The conceit of Mr 
Hobbes, that in the nature of things there 
is no diſtinction between Juſt and Unjuſt, 
Right and Wrong; and that in civil ſo- 

* Gg 2 ciety 
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-ciety the will of human governors is the 
ſole ſtandard of duty, and conſequently of 
the law of nature; this conceit, I ſay, we 
need not ſtop to examine, For Hobbes and 
his paradoxes are now forgotten, as they 
deſerve to be: and Dr Clarke, in his excel- 
lent work on the Evidences of Religion, 
has proved, that this paradox is both ab- 
ſurd and ſelf-contradictory, as well as im- 
pious. 
571. Laws reſpect ce For 
it would be unreaſonable to make a law 
_ declaring a paſt action unlawful, which at 
the time it was performed was not un- 
lawful: a law with a retroſpect, as it is 
called, would be a very odious thing. 
Where there is no law” (divine or human) 
there is no tranſgreſſion. Every law 
is a precept or command; and every pre- 
cept implies permiſſion, That law, for ex- 
ample, which commands men not to ſteal or 
murder, permits men to enjoy their proper- 
ty and life. From the permiſſive part of 
law, arifes Right, Jus; which is defined 
A power, allowed by law, to have, do, or 


require from another, ſome certain thing. 
| From 
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From the preceptive part of law ariſes ab- 
gation ; what the law commands I am ob- 
liged to do; and if I have a right to a 
thing, there is an ebligation on others not 
to violate that right; and if I am under 
an obligation to do a thing, others have a 
right to require that I ſhould do it. Obli- 
gation and Right, therefore, do mutually 
imply each other, and are both compre- 
hended in every law. The former reſtraing 
liberty, the latter ſecures it. They may 
be further diſtinguiſhed thus: We may 
diſpenſe with a right, but not with an 
obligation; we may forgive a debt due to 
us, but of a debt, which we owe, we can 
acquit ourſelves in no other way, than by 
paying it. 

672. The obligation of law has been di- 
vided into Moral- and Natural. We are 
under a moral obligation, that is, we are 
bound in conſcience, to obey every good 
law. We are ſaid to be under a natural 
obligation, that is, we are determined by 
prudence, to obey even thoſe bad laws 
which we cannot tranſgreſs without incur- 
ring a penalty, Bad laws, however, we 

ought 
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ouglit not to obey, if our conſcience” de- 
clare it criminal to obey them: and ſuch 
laws ſeldom exiſt in regular fociety. "Alt 
the divine laws are good, and guarded by 
the moſt awful ſanctions; fo that to obey 
them we are under the ſtrongeſt obligations 
both natural and moral.—Laws generally 
concern a whole claſs of people.—Yet 4 
law may be made, that points at one per- 
ſon; and this ſort of law, whether made 
out of favour, or out of reſentment, the 
Romans called Privilegium, from privut 
and ler. The Engliſh word Privilege has 
a different micaning, and always implies 
favour, or ſomething which it is better ts 
have than not to liave. 

673. Equity is diſtinguiſhed from ane | 
law. All the divine laws are equitable and 
good. But it may happen, that a human 
law, though good upon the whole, ſhall in 
a particular caſe be oppreſſive. Now wlien 
ajudge moderates the rigour of the law, by 
departing from the letter of it, and giving 
judgement according to humatiity and the 
peculiar circumſtances of the caſe, he is 


aid to > decide * to equity. It is 
„ 
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generally thought, that inferior | courts 
ought to be courts of ſtrict law; - becauſe 
from them an appeal may be made to a high · 
er court; and becauſe the judges in them 
are not ſuppoſed to have that extenſive 
knowledge of the law and of human af+ 
fairs, which the higher judges probably 
have, But fupreme courts muſt be courts 
of equity; always however adhering to 
law when that can be done without oppreſ- 
fion. The Scotch court of ſeſſion, though 
not a ſupreme court, claims the privilege 
of deciding according to equity, as well as 
according to law, The court of chancery 
in England is a court of equity. And the 
Houſe of Lords muſt be conſidered as a 
court of equity, as well as law ; becauſe 
its ſentence is final, and muſt ſtand, whe- 
ther it be according ta law or not. 

674- When out of ſpecial favour a perſon 
is exempted from the -obligation or penal 
ſanction of any law, it is called Diſpenſa- 
tion; and is the work of the lawgiver, 
as equity is of the judge; for in the 
law the diſpenſation muſt be ſpecified. 
W human E 
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may be allowable and reaſonable. But to 
grant a diſpenſation exempting one from 
the obligation of the divine law, or ſtating 
an inconfiderable penalty as an atonement 
for a tranſgreſlion of it, though by the 
church of Rome this has been done, is ab- 
ſurd and impious ; becauſe it ſets in oppo- 
ſition the will of man to the law of God. 
675. Every variety in the ſtates or con- 
ditions of men may occaſion ſome variety 
in their rights, and conſequently in their 
laws. Now our ſtates or conditions depend 
upon our connection, firſt, with things 
irrational and inanimate, and ſecondly, 
with our fellow-men. From the former 
connection, are derived innumerable rights 
and obligations reſpecting the acquiſi- 
tion and enjoyment of property; from 
the latter, ariſe all the ſocial duties, and 
all the laws that relate to government, com- 
merce, war, and peace. | 
676. That ſlate, in which men may be 
ſuppoſed to hve before the inſtitution of 
government, has been called the State of 
Nature; to diſtinguiſh it from the politi- 
cal ſtate, which is an artificial thing. In 
the ſtate of nature, ſuppoſing it to take 


place, 
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place, there would be ſociety, becauſe an 
is a ſocial being; bur there would alſo be 
perfect freedom, equality, and indepen» 
dence, and men would be ſuhject to no 
law, but the law of God; which, howe⸗ 
ver, if they could know it, and were wil- 
ling to obey it, would make the ſtate of 
nature very happy, and render human go« * 
vernment unheceſſary, But men, being 
Kable to ignorance and error, and much 
inclined to wickedneſs, would find the 
ſtate of nature expoſed to great inconve- 
niencies, which could be prevented in no 
other way, than by eſtabliſhing govern- 
ment, ſubordination, and human laws. 
The ſtate of nature is not wholly an ima- 
ginary thing. Independent nations, who 
acknowledge no ſuperior but God, are in 
a ſtate of nature with reſpe to one ano- 
ther. And a number of perſons, mutual- 
ly independent, thrown by ſhipwreck into 
a deſert iſland, would at firſt be in the 
ſtate of nature; though, no doubt, they 
would ſoon find it neceſſary to make regu- 
lations ; which would introduce a fort of 
government, . 5 
Vok. II. H h 677. Ru- 
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677. Human rights, ,as vindicated by 
laws, have been divided into Perfect, Im- 
perfect, and External. Thoſe are called Per- 
fect Rights, which, being neceſſary to the 
ex( Hence of ſociety, may be vindicated by 
force, or by legal proſecution. Such is our 
right to life, to health, to property, to re- 
putation, to liberty: whence there is an 
obligation on other men, not to take our 
life, hurt our bodies, invade our property, 
deprive us of liberty, or injure our repu- 
tation.— The rights called, in contradiſ- 
tinction to the former claſs, Imperfect, are 
neceſſary to the bappins/i of ſociety, and in 
. themſelves moſt ſacred, but cannot be vin- 
dicated by force, or by legal proſecution, 
Such is a benefaRor's right to the grati- 
tude of the perſon to whom he has done 
good; the poor man's right to charity; 
and the right which all men have to the 
common othces of humanity. It has been 
queſtioned, whether theſe be properly cal- 
led Inperſet ; and whether they be. rights 
at all, Not having time to enter into the 
controverſy, I ſhall only ſay, that the com- 
mon ule of language will warrant their 


being 
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being denominated rights; and that the 
word :zmperfeF, as here applied and ex- 
plained, can lead into no miltake— Thoſe 
have been called External Rights, Which, 
though in ſoine reſpects hurtful in ſociety, 
are yet vindicated by rhe law, in order to 
prevent greater evils. Such is the miſer's 
right to that money which he hoards up 
to the injury of his relations, the commu- 
nity, and the poor. And ſuch is the right, 
which a creditor may have to exa g; i- 
gorous payment from an unfortunate 
debror. ; 
678. Rights have alſo been divided into 
Alienable and Unalienable. The former 
may be transferred to others, and when 
transferred may be uſeful: ſuch is our 
right to property. The latter cannot be 
transferred; and, though they could, would 
be of no uſe: ſuch is our right to hfe, to 
health, to innocence, to the performance 
of moral and religious duty. Theſe una- 
lienable rights we are not only entitled, 
but bound in conſcience, to maintain. 
Rights are alſo. divided into Natural and 
Adventitious, The former belong to all 
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men, in conſequence of their being men; 
the latter belong to men on the ſuppoſi- 
tion of their being placed in certain cir- 
cumſtances, and having made certain acqui- 
ſitions. The duties correſpondent to the 
former are, Hurt no body; do all the 
good you can:” the duty anfwering to 
the latter is, Give every man his own.” — 
Adventitious Rights are ſubdivided into 
Original and Derived, When a man, by 
ſome lawfu] deed of his own, acquires a 
right to ſomething, to which no body had 
a right before; this is Original Adventi- 
rious right, When a man derives his right 
from another who formerly had it, this 
is Derived Adventitious right. Examples 
of both will be given by and by. 
679. The chief of thefe adventitious 
rights is Property; which may be defined, 
The right of Poſſeſſing and Uſing a thing, 
and of Excluding others from the poſſeſ- 
fon and uſe of it. The origin of Pro- 
perty may be explained as follows,—AIll 
the things in this world may be reduced 
tp three claſſes, Rational, Irrational, and 
Inanimate. Of Rational Beings, for rea- 
ry | | ſons . 
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ſons formerly given, it is unlawful to make 
property, ſo as to buy, or fell them; or 
give them away into the abſolute diſpoſal 
of another. Inanimate Things may be - 
made property of ; becauſe without them 
we could nat ſubſiſt; and becauſe they 
would be uſeleſs, if we and other animals 
did not uſe them. Irrational animals may 
alſo be appropriated, both for labour and 
for food; provided it be done in ſuch a 
manner, as to promote the good of man, 
who is the chief inhabitant of this world, 
without doing injury to them. 

680. To be a little more particular on 
this laſt point, Animals that would de- 


+43 


troy us if they could, we have a right to 


deſtroy in ſelf-defence. To many others 
of a milder nature our protection is a great 
benefit, and death, with little or no pain, is 
a leſs misfortune, than a lingering death 
would be. The endleſs multitudes of ſome 
irrational creatures, as of certain ſorts of 
fiſhes and fowls, are a proof, that they 
were intended by the Creatour for food to 
man, and other animals. For that one 
animal ſhould be ſupported by preying on 

| another 


— — , 


| 
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another of a different ſpecies, is agreeable 
to the general economy of nature: even 
thoſe, chat feed on grain or grafs, cannot 
devour either, or quench their thirit with 
water, without ſwallowing living things, 
which muſt all die before that graſs, grain, 
or water can be converted lato altment, 
And in many fitwations, as in harren iſlands, 
large towns, and ſea-voyages, men could 


not be ſupported without animal food. 


To which we may atld, that if the uſual 
ſlaughter of animals for food were to be 
diſcontinued, they would ſoon multiply ta 
ſuch a degree, as ro become an intole- 
rable nuiſance, both to mankind, and to 
one another ; and, whether we uſed them 
for food or not, we ſhould be obliged in 
ſelf-defence to deſtroy them. But let it 
be remembered, that they are percipient 
beings, and ought to be treated with no 
unreaſonable or avoidable rigour, and to 
ſuffer as lictle pain as may be; and, when 
we have occaſion to kill them, we ought to 
do it, if poſſible, in an inſtant, Such 
a death, to animals which do not know 
that they are to die, and cannot even con- 

Las ceive 
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ceive what death is, and have nothing to 
fear in conſequence of it, can hardly be 
called an evil.—It does not clearly appear, 

that the uſe of animal food was permitted 
to the Antediluvians. The firſt grant that 
we read of, with reſpect to it, was made 
to Noah after the flood; whereas the uſe 
of herbs, and fruit, for food, was granted 
immediately after man was created, See 
Geneſis i. 29. and ix. 3. 

68 1. All chings are at firſt in a ſtate of, 
what has been called, Negative Commu- 
nity: in other words, if men were living 
in the ſtate of nature, every man 
would have a right to every thing, and no 
man would have a right to exclude an- 
other from the uſe of any thing. This is 
what Cicero means when he ſays, in the 
beginning of his diſcourſe on Juſtice {De 
Off. i. 7.) Sunt autem privata nulla naturd. 
In this ſtate we are at preſent, with regard 
to thoſe things which are common, and 
cannot be appropriated, as air and light. 
But, with reſpect to other things, men 
could hardly remain in this ſtate for a 
ſingle day, becauſe property mult ſoon be 


n 
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acquired, in the article of food at leaſt. 
Now Original Property may be acquired 
in two ways, by Occupancy, (occupationt ) 
and by Acceſſion. —Obſerve, that Original 
Property is that which a man makes his 
own by ſome lawful action, and which he 


defives not from any former proprietor. 
682. Occupancy is the act of ſeizing on 


ſomething whick belongs to no body, and 


of ſeizing on it in fuch a way as to ſhow 


that he or ſhe who ſeizes intends by fo do- 
ing to make it his or her own. If I find 4 
thing which has no owner, I make it my 
own by ſeizing on it. If I, with other 
independent perſons, were thrown by ſhip- 
wreck into a deſert iſland where there was 


plenty of ripe fruit, I ſhould make myſelf 


the proprietor of ſome part of that fruit, 
by ſeizing on it, or by climbing a tree, or 


_ otherwiſe exerting myſelf, in order to get 


it: and if, on coming down from the tree, 


I were to be aſſaulted by another who had 


done nothing, and to have my fruit taken 


from me, it would be injuſtice, and a vio- 


lation of property. Thoſe things may be 
made property of, which may be exhauſt- 
ed 
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ed by uſe, and improved by labour. Wa- 
ter, air, and light, are not things of this 
kind, and therefore cannot be appropria- 
ted, but remain always in a ſtate of nega- 
tive community: your right to them is as 
good as mine, and mine as good as yours. 
Where water is exhauſtible and improvable, 
as in towns and very dry climates, it may 
be appropriated and bear a price. And 
where running water is valued on ac- 
count of the fiſhes thar are in it, it may be 
bought and ſold in like manner. | 
684. Property in food, being at all rimes 
neceſſary, muſt take place even in the rudeſt 
forms of ſociety. That would probably be 
appropriated firſt, which is moſt eaſily come 
at, as the fruit of trees and buſhes, and other 
vegetables; then perhaps men would think 
of preying on beaſts, and fiſhes, and fowls ; 
and, in many countries, this muſt have 
been their firit proviſion, and, conſequent- 
ly, hunting, fiſhing, and fowling their firft 
employments. Afterwards, finding that a 
proviſion of animal food might be ſecured 
for ſome length of time, by bringing the 
more tractable animals together, and keep- 
Vol. II. Ii ing 
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ing them in flocks and 3 men would 
betake themſelves to paſturage, in coun- 
tries where it was practicable. And this 
we learn, from the hiſtory of che patri- 
archs, to have been one of their . 
vocations. 
684. In eee 
ging of the ground and the rearing of uſe- 
ful herbs, would no doubt be practiſed in 
the beginning of ſoclety, both as a recrea- 
tion and as a profitable art. But agricul- 
ture, in a more enlarged fenſe of the word, 
as it depends on ſeveral other arts, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of working in wood and metal, 
could hardly take place, till after thoſe 
arts were inyented. And the appropria- 
tion of land, or territory, except for the 
purpoſe of ſelf-defence, in order to keep 
enemies at a diſtance, would hardly be 
thought of till after the eſtabliſſunent of 
agriculture. In Geneſis, we find the pa- 
triarchs moving from place to place with 
their flocks and herds, for the convenience 
of paſture, and claiming property in wells 
becauſe they had dug them, before they 
; thought of making property of the foil. 
For the countries in which they ſojourned 
were 
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were at that time thinly inhabited; vai 
though productive of graſs, were rather 
deficient in water. In many parts of the eaſt 
the herbage is ſtill ſaid ro be in 
on account of its abundance, and the com- 
parative fewnels of the people, 
685. To what has been ſaid of the origin 
of agriculture it is no objection, that one 


of Adam's ſons was a tiller of the ground. 
For the condition of the antediluvians muſt 


have been ſo different from that of all, o- 
ther men, that in a matter of this kind we 
cannot argue from the one to the other, 
Their lives were much longer than ours ; 
they probably derived their knowledge 
of the moſt neceſſary arts from the firſt 
man, who was no doubt in many reſpects * 
enlightened by inſpiration ; and probably 
the earth was more eaſily cultivated, and 
the ſeaſons milder, in thoſe early days, 
than they have been at any time ſince, 
This we know, that after the flood the 
life of man was exceedingly ſhortened, 
- 686. Some labours inſtantly repay the 
labourer. He, who dips a cave, or builds 
a hut, enjoys the ſhelter of it, to which 
li 2 | his 
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his labour gives him a right, provided he 
has not encroached on any body. Other 
labours do not immediately repay the la- 
bourer: it is autumn that compenſates the 
toils of the ſpring. Now man is made for 
labour ; and to it muſt have recourſe for 
recreation, if he is not driven by neceſſi- 
ty; for without it he cannot be either 
happy or healthy: and the earth and other 
things require labour to make them uſe- 
ful; and we are prompted, by reaſon and 
foreſight, to provide for future, as well as to 
remove preſent, wants. And hence mankind 
would in time learn to lay claim, not only 
to preſent uſe, but alſo to permanent pro- 
perty ; not in moveables only, and other 
artificial things, nan... 
ritory. 
| 687. ee ot when acquired, 
continues till rhe owner relinquiſh it, or ſell 
it, or give it away. If given away, or ſold, 
it becomes permanent in him to whom it b 
is ſold, or given; if relinquiſhed, it again 
becomes common, and falls to the firſt oc- 
cupant, as before. A man's children, if the 
firſt witneſſes of his death, are naturally 
the 


bis chief ſervant) became his heir; proba- 
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the firſt occupants of the property he has 
left; and the municipal laws of all enlight- 
ened nations allow them to be his natural 
heirs. - From a paſſage in the hiſtory of 
Abraham, (Gen. xv. 2. 3.), it would ap- 
pear, that, in thoſe early times, when a 
man died childleſs, his ſervant (perhaps 


bly, becauſe, being preſent at his death, 
he was of courſe the firſt occupant of the 
left. Of the reaſonableneſs of 
admitting the validity of teſtaments I 

ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak afterwards, 
688. From the view of things now gi- 
ven, it has been ſuppoſed by ſome authors, 
that the progreſs of human ſociety, from 
rudeneſs to refinement, conſiſts of four po- 
riods or ſtages : that, in the firſt, men li- 
ved by hunting or fiſhing, or on ſuch fruits 
and plants as the earth produces without 
culture; in the ſecond, by paſturage; in 
the third, by both theſe, in conjunction 
with agriculture; and, in the fourth, by 
all theſe, in conjunction with commerce, 
which gives riſe to arts and ſciences, and 
every other . of life. In ſome 
countries, 
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countries, particularly our own, this may 
have happened, but could not in all : ſome 
being ſo barren as not to admit of agricul- 
ture; many ſo peculiarly ſituated, as to be 
incapable of commerce with the reſt of the 
world; and ſome ſo deſtitute of territory, 
and ſo beſet with the ſea, as to oblige the 
natives, from the beginning, to live by fiſh- 
ing, or practiſe commerce. Examples will 
readily occur to thoſe who are converſant 
in hiſtory and geography. 

689. Of original property a man may 
' occupy as much as he has occaſion for, pro- 
vided he do no injury to others: and the 
fame rule, a little extended, may deter- 
mine the limits of occupancy, where ſtates 


or nations are the occupants. If one man, 


or a few men, were tc land in a deſert 
iſland, it would be unreaſonable that they 
ſhould appropriate the whole, unleſs the 
whole were neceſlary to ſupply their wants, 
But men, acting as the ſervants of a na- 
tion, might, in the name of that nation or 
of its ſovereign, take poſſeſſion of the whole, 
unleſs it were very extenſive; becauſe the 


nn which they ſerve may ſend 
colonies 
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colonies to people it, or in ſelf-defence 
mo a ee A to hinder foreigners 
from ſettling in it. As to the right which 
ſome nations have aſſumed, of extermina- 
ting or driving away the people of any 
country, that they might have room to 
ſettle in it ;—it is juſt ſuch a right, as my 
neighbour's family have to murder, or 
drive me out of my houſe, that they may 
| have it for themſelves. The inſtance of 
Joſhua taking poſſeſſion of the land of Ca- 
naan is no objeQtion to this principle 3 as 
will appear after ward. 
_ 690. Same things, when appropriated, 
belong not to any one individual, but to 
à ſociety. Of this kind, in the Roman 
law, are Bana Univer /uatum, property bo- 
longing to communities; as market- places, 
publick halls, publick walks, and ſuch 
lands as may be bought by the community, 
or given to it. Of this kind alſo are, what 
the Roman lawyers called Res Sacras, as 
temples ; Res Sanfas, as the walls of a ci- 
ty ; and Res Rellgigſas, as the ſepulchres 
of particular families. Theſe were impro- 
perly termed Res Nullius, dungs belonging 
to 
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to no body. It is true they belong not to 

any individual, but they are the property 

of certain communities or ſocieties. High- 
ways and publick bridges are, by the Civil 
Law, conſidered as the property of the 
ſtate: with us, they are ſuppoſed to belong 
to the King, as the repreſentative of the 
ſtate; and hence we call Ws um IN 
The king s Highway. 
6591. It is a maxim in the Civil Law, Nuo 
nullius git, fit occupantis : what belongs to no 
body, becomes the property of that perſon 
who ſeizes on it. But in moſt of the mo- 
dern monarchies of Europe the maxim is, 
Quod nullins off, fit domini' regis. Things 
found, when the owner cannot be diſco- 
vered, belong, by the law of nature, to the 
finder or occupant ; but on this right of 
property the laws of different countries 
have laid different ſorts of reſtriction,” The 
Jews gave found treaſure to the owner of 
the ground in which it was found; the 
Roman law gave it ſometimes” to the 
finder, ſometimes. to the landlord, and 


ſometimes to the publick treaſury. In Great 
Britain it has commonly been conſidered 
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as the property of the king; and formerly 
it was criminal not to give him notice of 
it, when found; but now he never claims 
it, becauſe it is not worth his while, and 
ſo it remains with the finder. How the 
king ſhould have a claim upon it, will ap- 
pear afterwards, when we come to ſpeak: 
of thoſe feudal inſtitutions which gave _ 
to the modern monarchies of Europe. - - 
* 692. When a man throws away has pro- 
party, or neglects it ſo as to give reaſom to 
believe that he does not mean to reclaim: 
it, the firſt occupant has no doubt a right 
to it. In commercial countries the law” 
commonly fixes a time, before which ifa 
man does not claim his property, having it 
in his power to do ſo, he is ſuppoſed to 
have relinquiſhed it, and loſes his right by: 
what is called Preſcription. The terms of 
preſcription are different in different coun-. 
tries, and with reſpe to different ſorts of 
property. Many corporations and indivi- 
duals enjoy their eſlates by preſcription ; 
that is, the law permits them to enjoy thoſe 
things now, becauſe their predeceſſors had 
poſleſſed them undiſturbed for many years. 
Vol. II. Kit This _ 
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This is not unreaſonable. Many things 


happen, by which charters and original 


grants may be deſtroyed; and if a man 


and his forefathers have enjoyed an eſtate 
undiſturbed for many years, it is preſumed 
that no legal objection can be made to his 
right, and conſequently, that his right is 


claim againſt his debtor : that is, as the law 
ſtands at preſent, if he does not preſent. 
his bill for payment within five or fix years 
after it falls due. This too is reaſonable. 


It impoſes no hardſhip on the creditor to 


oblige him to preſent his bill: and it pre- 


vents claims from being brought againſt 


the debtor of ſo old a date, as that he can 


hardly know whether they be juſt or un- 


juſt.—8o much for Occupancy; the firſt 

way of — b Property. Sce 
9 I, TY 

693. The Gon way Me 

Acceſſion ; by which we acquire the original 

oaths "of MOTO in 9— of 


its 


good. If objections have been made from 
time to time according to the eſtabliſned 
forms of law, that will alter the caſe. A 
tradeſman may by ' preſcription loſe his 
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zu being ſtrialy connected with another 
thing which belongs to us. Of theſe Ac- 
ceſſions the lawyers enumerate ſeveral. 
The proprietor of money lent is entitled to 
the intereſt of it, and the owner of a tree 
or a cow, to the fruit or the calf: this is 


called Frudus, He who buys'a growing 
wood is proprietor of all the additional 
increaſe of the trees: this is termed Jrcre- 
mentum. Another is denominated Allzvio; 
| when ground is by a river brought over 
from the proprietor on the one ſide-to the 
proprietor on the other. If this be done 
gradually, it is properly acceſſion, becauſe 
the former owner might have prevented it; 
but if a large piece is brought over at once, 
it ſeems reaſonable, as ſuch a thing could 
be neither foreſeen nor prevented, that the 
proprietor ſhould not loſe his right. New 
iſlands ſometimes riſe in ſeas and rivers. 
If the ſea or river belonged to any perſon 
or people, the new iſland alſo belongs to 
that perſon or people: if this was not the 
caſe, the new iſland may be appropriated 
by occupancy ; unleſs the neighbours have 
reaſon to think they may be in danger 
K k 2 from 
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from foreigners getting into it; in which 
eaſe the right of ſelf-defence will juſtify 
their interpoſing, in order to obtain an 
equitable ſettlement.— Other acceſſions are 
mentioned by the names of commixtio, con- 
fuſio, ſpecificatio, &e. ; every queſtion rela- 
ting to which may be ſolved by any perſon 
of common ſenſe. 

694. The ſea was mentioned as proper- 
ty; abſurdly, it may be thought, as that 
ſhould be open to all the world. And this 
is in general true; though the ſame right 
of ſelf-defence may authoriſe exceptions. 
A maritime people have an undoubted 
right to hinder from coming within a eer- 
tain diſtance of their coaſt foreigners ſuſ- 
pected of hoſtile purpoſes ; as well as thoſe, 
who by fiſhing would deprive the natives 
of part of that provifion to which nature 
gave them a right: for that to the fiſhes 
found on cur coaſt, for example, «ur people 
have an excluſive right, will hardly be de- 
nied ; unleſs there be ſuch plenty, as may 
ſerve others as well-as ourſelves. Contra- 
band adventurers too may be prohibited 

e from 
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from approaching too near, on PR 
feiting their cargoes. 

695. The right of property comprehend 
theſe five rights. Firſt, the right of poſ- 
ſeſſion : ſecondly, the right of uſing: third- 
ly, a right to exclude others from poſſeſ- 
fion and uſe; for, without this, the two 
former rights would be-nothing : fourthly, 
the right of recovering our own when loſt: 
and fifthly, the right of transferring what 
is alienable. The duties and obligations 
correſponding to theſe rights, are obvious, 
and univerſally underſtood. 

696. I come now to the ſecond claſs of 
Adventitious Rights (ſee 5 678.) which are 
derived from ſome deed of a former pro- 
prietor. They are divided into Perſonal 
and, Real. A Perſonal Derived Right ter- 
minates in ſome perſon : thus a maſter has 
a perſonal right to the ſervice of him whom 
he has hired; and thus a creditor may be 
_ ſatisfied with a perſonal or general ſecurity 
from his debtor, as a bill or a bond, with- 
out demanding a right, by a pledge or 
otherwiſe, to any particular part of the 
debtor's goods, Theſe perſonal rights are 

real 
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real in one ſenſe of the word, that is, they 
are not fictitious, - but genuine. But, in 
contradiſtinction to. theſe, thoſe derived 
rights have been called real which termi- 
nate not in a perſon, but in ſome thing; 
for the word... rea! (in barbarous Latin 
 realis.) is derived from res. If I have lent 
money to a man who. gives me ſome part 
of his goods, in the way of pledge, to be 
kept by me if the debt is not paid, I am 
ſaid to have a real right. 1 

697. There is a derived real right to 
partial property, and a derived real right 
To Full property. In the former cafe, one 
is proprietor along with another, or wich 
others; in the latter one is ſole proprietor. 
The following are examples of derived real 
rights to partial property. Furſt, 'bona ide 
Pofſefſiv. When a man innocently becomes 
poſſeſſed of what belongs to another, as in 
the caſe of finding what is loſt, he is a pre- 
ſumptive proprietor, a Bona far poſſeſſor, 

and has a right to keep. what he has found 
from every perſon; but the owner ; who, 
on receiving it back, is. bound to indem- 
nify him tor any trouble or expence he 
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may have incurred in preſerving it, and in 
finding out the perſon whoſe property it is. 
If the finder have received benefit from it, 
let him make the owner an amicable com- 
penſation ; if it have periſhed through no 
fault of the finder, he cannot be liable in 
damages. There is no'difficulry in deter- 
mining any caſe that 1 nd 
occur in a matter of this kind. | 
695. Secondly, che right 3 
that right which one may have to a thing, 
an eſtate for example, after a certain num- 
ber of years are paſt, in which caſe one is 
ſaid to have the right in reverſion; or after 
the death of certain perſons, -in-which caſe 
one is ſaid to have it in remainder. One 
may leave ones property, or give it away, 
to another; or, in the event of his death 
or not performing conditions, to · a ſecond 
or, in caſe he ſhould die or not perform 
conditions, to a third, and fo forward; and 
every one of theſe perſons has à right of 
entail, Or a man, diſpoſing of an eſtate of 
his own acquiſition,” may leave it for ſo 
many years to one perſon, for ſo many 
ſubſequent years to another, for ſo many 
n EET more 
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more to a third, &c. Such diſpoſals are 
in general not unreaſonable, as the right 
of making them reſults from the very na- 
ture of property : but municipal law may 
limit ſuch rights, where the public; good 
ſeems to require it. There is another ſort 
of entail very common in this country. A 
man poſſeſſed of an eſtate in land, who 
can prove that he has no debt, may, if he 
pleaſes, by a deed called an Entail, execu- 
ted according to certain legal forms, ſettle 
that eſtate upon his heirs in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to make it impoſſible for them to 
diminiſh it. So that he, who inherits an 
entailed eſtate, cannot have credit to bor- 
row more money, than he can ſatisfy his 
creditors that he can pay during his life, 
or that his heir can pay without encroach- 
ing on the inheritance. Such entails lay a 
reſtraint on luxury, and ſecure the perpe- 
tuity of eſtates as far as that can be done 
by human policy; but they throw incum- 
brances in the way of private buſineſs, and 
ſeem to be rather detrimental to a com- 
mercial nation. And it often happens, in 
conſequence of theſe entails, that the 
$4 4 ' younger 
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 699-) A'third” derived right” e e 
proparey — Wann 
of holding in fee, or, as it is ſometimes 
called in Scotland, in fex : which takes 
place, when a man poſſeſſes us hi on a 
certain improveable thing, as a piece of 
ground, on paying a yearly tribute to his 
Auperior; that is, to the perſon from hom 
be deri ves his right. It differs from n 
leaſe, which gives one the uſe. of 'a/ houſe 
or piece of ground for a limited time only. 
© 'The holder in fee is the proprietorof what 
he! holds; and may fell) it to another; 
though he is commonly ſubject to ſome 
reſtrictions with reſpect to the mode of a- 
of this ſort of right is derived- from the 
Greek «prrwe, to plant, or ingraff. An- 
»..| tly, it ſeems, this tenure was, and in- 
deed it is ſtill, found to be a good encou- 
to the cultivation of barren 
ground. A man who poſſeſſes a field as 
his own, and knows he may diſpoſe of it 
to advantage when he has improved it, 
Vor. II, LI willingly 
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willingly incurs the expence of, improve- 
ment ; which he who holds by Jeaſe, un- 
leſs it ha a very long one, is in ordinary 
caſes under little or no temptation % do. 
To che truth of this remark, many! fine 
fields in this neighhourheod bear teſ- 
timaay. In the memary of perſon not 
much older than I am, maſt of them: were 
wild heath, or watery and. rocky deſert- 
property in. Pat, and a fifth is Aol 
a. Mhen, ava focurity-for a debt, a fer- 
= piede bf. gogds is put by the -deþtor 
into the hands of the creditor; ta be kept 
by him till the debt be paid, this ia Pig- 
nus or Pledge. | When either the u or 
a deed ef the debtor; transfers to che ere: 
ditor, as a ſecurity tor a debtꝭ not the pro- 
perty itſelf, but a legal right to ſomo part 
of the debtor's property, this is Hypothe- 
ca; and is ſometimes in the Scoteh law 
termed AHypotheek, as in French it is Hypo- 
thegue + the Englith word Morigage comes 
near it in ſignification, but is not the ſame. 
If, in Scotland, a farmer become bank- 
rupt, his landlord has à hypotheck on his 
1 | | 1» crop. 
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| br payment of chokene; that is; may 
infiſt, without ranking himſelf among the 


other creditors, that as” much of the 
crop ſhall be given bim, 4s will pay the 
full rent of that erop! Iu ke ' manner, 
houſe- carpentets and thip-wrights have 4 
hypotheck on the houſe or ſhip repaired, 
for the materials And other charges 'of res 
paration ; and ſhipinaſters,' on the cargo 
for their freights. Pedges and Hypothecks 
being real rights, the law conſiders as pre- 
ferable to perſomal ones. They art better 
ſecurities for the" payment of deb, thary 
bills or bonds mn Bren 7 
"261: A fh Jetived id 46 Neat 
| is - called Servitzs of Servicude; 
which is a right to forme ſinalf uſe of an- 
ther's property, ot to ſome influence over 
it. Thus, in the country, I may have a 
right to drive my cattle to water through 
a neighbour's field; and in à town, if 1 
am building a houſe, I may have à right 
to faſten ſome of the beams in my neigh» 
bour's wall; am he muy have a right tc 
prevent my building ſo near or ſo high, as 
de mne his houſe dark or unhealthy. The 
| L1 2 Roman 
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Fam a Urbanae: 
and Ryſtieae. | 7 ooo oi At 
. 7024 The laſt of chat derived. rights us 
partial property that I ſhall mention is Fe- 
odum, or the right of holding in fief, that: 
is, of poſſeſſing an eſtate as one's on, on 
condition of rendering homage and perſo- 
nal ſervice to the / ſuperior: This ſort of 
tenure was introduced by thoſe. nations 
who in the fourth, fifth, and fixth centu- 
ties, came from the northern parts of Eu- 
rope, oyerturned the Roman empire, and 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in France, Spain, 
Italy, and the other countries which they 
conquered. . They were called by dif- 
ferent names, Goths; Huns, | Vandals, 
Franks, Normans, &c. but ſeem original- 
ly to have been the ſame people ; or atleaſt 
to have very much reſembled one another 
in manners, laws, and government. They 
left their own countries, probably becauſe 
they found them uncomfortable, and had 
heard that in the ſouthern parts of Europe 
the neceſlaries of life might be more eaſily 
obtained, and in greater abundance ; and 
actuated too, perhaps, by a ſpirit of ambi- 
; non 
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, | 
uoh and conqueſt : and whole nations of 
them emigrated at once, without any view 


other nations in friendſhip with Rome: 
and, having defeated them in ſeveral hat- 
tles, and killed two hundred and fifty 
thouſand of them, compelled the remain 
ing hundred and ten thouſand to return to 
before this period, the Cimbri and Teu- 
tones emigrated from the northern parts 
of Germany, with a view. to ſettle in the 
Roman Province, or in Italy, and were o- 
verthrown by Caius Marius with a ſlaugh- 
ter that amounted almoſt to final extermi- 
nation. 

703. r 
the Roman empire: They, like their prede - 
ceflors in emigration, were a bold and hardy 


- * 
* Bell. Gall. lib. 
* 1. 
41 « 7 | l 
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race of men, lovers of liberty and inde- 
When they. had conquered a country, their 
plan was, not to deſtroy the natives, but to 
ſettle among them and introduce their 
on laws and cuſtoma. Io their com- 
mander, Who at firſt was choſen by chem, 


and afterwards became their king, they: 


made a preſent of all the conquered terri- 
tory, on condition of his dividing it among 
them; n n in the unn, 
manner. f 10 DL j 
Jog. He . 20 of it as was: 
thought ſufficient for the ſupport of his 
ignity; and what he paſſeſſed he held of 
no ſuperior. It was, therefore, property 
of that ſort which-afterwards. came to be 
called allaatzal ; from two, northern words 
all, which ſignified then what in our lan- 
guage it does now, and cab, property. The 
reſt of the conquered territory he divided 
among the officers of his army; who were 
afterwards conſidered as nobility, and who- 
held their lands of the king, and held them 
as their own, on condition of rendering 
him perſonal ſervice, and attending him in 
get war 
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for that purpoſe; all which they fwore to 
perform, declaring themſelves iat the ſame 
timo his men; Doming ;; whence was derived 
the barbarous Latin word bomagiind, | arid 
our Engliſh term bomage. This fort of tenure 
was called ſeadum, feed, and by corruption 
feed; from two northern words fav, ro- 
ward, and ob, property: which intimated, 
that thoſe. nobles held their lands in re- 
heriy as a rewerd for military ſervice, Aud 
hence the government, laws, and cuſtoms, 
. Rane 
Wr An up 

706. The nobility el a feudal kingdom 
e e eee a word 
which did not ſignify ſlaves, but perſons 
who held their lands of a ſuperior; from 
whom they were ſuppoſed to derive them. 
The nobles had alſo their vaſſals, who in 
after times, and in ſome countries, were 
called armigeri, armour- bearera, or efguires, 
bearers of ſhields; which laſt term comes 
from the French e/eu (probably from c- 
tum) or ecu, which furmerly fignified 2 
ſhield : and the eſquires held their lands, 
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the ſame feudal tenure, according to which 
their ſuperiar held his lands of the: king. 
Thus the whole conquored territory was 
divided among the conquerors; and the 
king, on ſummòning his nobility to war, 
vas inſtantly attended by them, and they 
by their vaſſals the eſquires, and theſe 
by their vaſſals q (for the greater eſquires 
had their vaſſals as well as the nobles); ſo 
that all the military part of the nation wag 
in arms at once. No plan of policy could, 
in thoſe days, be better contrived ' for ſe- 
curing a conqueſt. And European na- 
tions, who had not been ſubdued by the 
northern warriors, adopted in proceſs of 
time the ſame policy; either becauſe they 
admired the wiſdom of it, or becauſe they 
wiſhed to be like their neighbours. Thus 
the feudal government became almoſt uni- 
verſal in Europe. Into England it was 
firſt introduced in its full extent, about 
ſeven hundred and twenty years ago, by 
William the conqueror, who brought it 
from his own country of Normandy. 
F706. All human inſtitutions are liable 
to change, The feudal ſyſtem ſoon be- 
| came 
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came a different thing from what it had 
been originally, Arms being, in the opi- 
nion of theſe people, the only honour- 
able profeſſion, the lower orders of men, 
including huſbandmen and arrificers, 
were not permitted to be ſoldiers, and 
were really ſlaves, though the condition 
of all was not equally ſervile. The nobles 
at the ſame time were growing more and 
more powerful. Their lands at firſt were 
held during the king's pleaſure, and their 
titles of honour were only for life : but 
both lands and titles became hereditary ; 
and certain offices of great power 'and 
profit were held in the ſame manner; 
as, in Scotland, thoſe of High Conſtable, 
Farl Mariſchal, High Admiral, &c. 
And then, by legacies, lucrative marri- 
ages, and other lucky incidents, ſome of 
the nobility acquired fo great wealth and 
influence, each having a ſeparate juriſdic- 
tion within his own territory, that they 
began to conſider themſelves as almoſt e- 
qual to the king himſelf; which made 
them regardleſs both of him, and of the 
authority of the law. The hiſtory of thoſe 
Vor. II. M m times 
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times contains, for ſome centuries, little 
more than conteſts between the kings and 
nobles ; the former ſtriving to regain the 
privileges they had loſt, or imprudently 
given away ; and the latter endeavouring 
to ſecure advantages, to which, becauſe 
they had long enjoyed them, they thought 
they had a good right. Circumſtances, 
however, ſome of which will be mention- 
ed hereafter, concurred at laſt, to better 
the condition of the common people, to en- 
large mens notions on the ſubjeQ, of liber- 
ty, to repreſs the inſolence of the nobles, 
and to ſtrengthen the authority of the kings 
and of the law. And thus, the feudal ſyſ- 
tem was at laſt broken down, in ſome 
countries later, in others earlier. But, to 
this day, feudal laws, feudal manners, and 
feudal language, prevail more or leſs in al- 
moſt every country of Europe. So much 
for Derived Rights to Partial. Property. 
707. A derived Right to Full Property 
(ſee 5 697.) may take place in theſe four 
Ways :—firſt, at the death of the former pro- 
prietor, and with his conſent ſecondly, 
et bis death, and independently on his conſent ; 


third] 75 
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— thirdly, during his life, and with bir con- 
ent —fourthly, during bis life, and inde» 
pendently on his conſent. 
708. In the firſt way, namely, at the 
death of the former proprietor, and with 
his conſent, a derived right to full property 
is conveyed, by Teſtament. A Teſtament 
is a declaration of our will, made accor- 
ding to certain forms, to this end, that it 
may have no effect till our death, and may 
then determine the appropriation of the 
property we may leave behind us. It 
would be unwiſe in a lawgiver to diſcou- 
rage induſtry ; one great motive to which 
is, that we may do good to our ſurviving 
relations and friends: and it would be 
cruel to expoſ men to the inconvenience 
that might attend the alienation of their 
property during their life. And, if the va- 
lidity of reſtaments were not allowed, there 
would in many caſes be no ſufficieat ſecu- 
rity for the payment of the debts of the 
deceaſed ; - which, as life is uncertain, 
would be injurious to every man's credit. 
That teſtaments ſhould be valid, is there- 
fore moſt reaſonable; and is admitted by 
M m 2 the 
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the laws of all polite nations. Whether 
they derive their validity from natural or 
civil law, is a queſtion with which men of 
theory may amuſe themſelves, but is not 
material. It is true, that a dead man can 
have no influence on any of the furniture 
of this world; but it is equally true, that 
by the law of nature he has the diſpoſal of 
his property as long as he has life and rea- 
ſon; and if ſo, he may diſpoſe of it before 
his death, on this condition, that the per- 
ſon who is to inherit ſhall not have it, nor. 
uſe it, while the other lives: he might even 
exact from his heir an oath to this pur- 
poſe, which oath would certainly be bind- 
ing by the law of nature. The forms, ac- 
cording to which valid teſtaments are to be 
made, it muſt be left to the law of the land 
to determine. They are, accordingly, dif- 
ferent in different countries, and. as they 
relate to different ſorts of property: but, 
in general, they ought not to be, and in 
this country they are not, very complex, at 
leaſt with regard to moveables. Forms, 
however, are neceſſary, to prevent forgery 
and other frauds; and to give legal autho- 


rity 
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thy eo df Ä — x * 
the teſtator. 

209. Secondly » Men = e 
tate, that is, without making a will, che 
law, independently on bis conſent, determines 
the ſucceſſion to his property. This too 
is reaſonable, as well as neceſſary. For 
moſt men know, or may know, the per- 
ſons whom the law would make their 
heirs. If a man wiſh his legal heir to be 
his real heir, he needs not make a will ; 
and if he has made none, it may be pre- 
ſumed that this was his wiſh A man's 
natural heirs are his children, or neareſt 
relations ; among whom the law of nature 
would give preference according to the 
degree of conſanguinity, without reſpect 
to age or ſex; and would provide as li- 
berally for the youngeſt daughter, as for 
the eldeſt ſon. But here mugicipal laws 
interpoſe; and regulate inheritance, accor- 
ding to the exigencies of different govern- 
ments, In republick, where the citizens 
are ſuppoſed to be equal or nearly fo, and 


where the preſervation of this equality 
tends to the preſervation. of the govern- 


— 
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ment, the children of the ſame father ought 
all to inherit equally. But in monarchy 
it is otherwiſe. (See { 665.) | 

. 710. ' Thirdly: A Real Right to Full 
Property may be transferred during the 
Life, and with the Conſent, of the former 
proprietor, by means of Contract. The 
Roman Law diſtinguiſhed between Con- 
traftum and Pattum; limiting the former 
to matters of commerce, and the latter to 
other covenants, to marriage, for example. 
But in our tongue this diſtinction is un- 
neceſſary. A Contract is the conſent of 
two or more perſons, in the ſame defign, 
mutually expreſſed or ſignified, in order to 
conſtitute ſome right and obligation. They 
are necellary in human affairs; for with- 
out them we could neither ſupply one an- 
other's wants in a way equitable to our- 
ſelves, nor d pend on one another's ſervices. 
They may be expreſſed in words, or by 
any other figns to which the perſons con- 
cerned agree to give the ſame meaning. 
Written contracts have this advantage, 


that, being more within the reach of the 
la, they are more eaſily enforced than 


ſuch 
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ſuch as are not committed to writing: 
theſe however may be equally binding on 
the conſcience. The rights conveyed by 
contracts are perfect rights (5 675.) ; for 
the promiſcuous violation of them would 
overturn ſociety, If in themſelves lawful, 
they cannot be annulled but by the con- 
ſent of the contracting parties; and ſome 
of the more ſolemn covenants, as marriage, 
cannot be made null without the autho- 
rity of the law. Contracts differ from Re- 
ſolutions; for theſe in many caſes we may 


alter without blame, and they confer no 


right on others. They differ alſo from 
thoſe promiſes which, whether declared to 
be conditional or not, are univerſally under- 
ſtood to be ſuch. A man promiſes to come 
to me to-morrow ; but death, fickneſs, and 
many other accidents will juſtify his not 
coming: a man promiſes to leave me a le- 
gacy; but my miſbehaviour, or a change 
in his circumſtances for the worſe, may 
excuſe his not doing it. However, it is the 
duty of every man to avoid raſh promiſes, 
to take care not to deceive or diſappoint 


l 
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-others, and to ſhun the appearance of 

fickleneſs. | 
711. The validity of contracts may be 
aſſected, firſt by the Underſtanding, and 
ſecondly by the Will, of the contractors; 
and thirdly, by the Matter of the contract. 
Firſt, by their underſtanding. A contract 
implies conſent; and conſent implies the 
the uſe of reaſon, and ſome knowledge of 
the nature of thoſe things in regard to 
which the conſent is given. To fit a man 
for managing his own affairs a certain ma- 
 -turity of age is neceſſary, What that is, 
and how far the validity of contracts 
may be affected by the contractor's imma» 
turity of age, it belongs to human laws to 
determine. With us, minority ceaſes, and 
a man is ſuppoſed capable of managing his 
own affairs, when the twenty-firſt year is 
compleated; but a private perſon, from 
prudential confiderations, may prolong for 
ſome years the minority of his heir; and 
an act of parliament may ſhorten that of 
the heir of the crown, and make him ca- 
pable of legally diſcharging all the func- 
* of royalty at eighteen, or even earlier. 
Buy 
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By the Civil- and Scotch law, males be. 
fore fourteen, and females before twelve, 
can do nothing in their own atfairs, which 
the law holds to be valid; but their pa- 
rents, or, if theſe are dead, their guardians, 
act for them: and, during this period, 
they are ſaid to be in the ſtate of pupil. 
larity. After theſe years, and till they be 
one-and-twenty, they are minors; and, 
while they are ſo, may, if their parents be 
dead, chooſe curators to manage their buſi- 


neſs, unleſs cxrators have already m ap 
pointed for them by their father. 


age at which it may be legally contracted, 
the laws of different countries differ great- 
ly. In Scotland, minors may marry with- 
out the conſent or knowledge of either 
parents or guardians ; and marriage con- 
trated even by pupils becomes valid, if 
the parties agree to live together after 
their minority commences. The Eng- 
liſh law reſembles the Roman with re 
gard to marriage. In England, all mar- 
riages, celebrated without the regular pu- 
blication of bann in the pariſhchurch, | 
Vox. II. Nu where 


712. With reſpe to marriage, * wp 


| * that of Scotland is undoubtedly too little 
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| where either of the parties, not being 2 
widow or widower, is under the age of 
twenty-one, and celebrated without con- 
ſent of the father, or, if he is dead, of the 
mother and guardians, —are null, and the 
children of ſuch marriage illegitimate, - If 
the conſent of the mother and guardians be 
unreaſonably with- held, the matter may 
be determined by the Lord Chancellor ; 
but no power can force the father's. con- 
ſent; or, if he is alive, make up for the 
want of it, If the law of England be too 
rigid in this particular, as ſame think it is, 


ſo, In this particular, however, the Eug- 
| liſh law is eafily evaded. If the perſons 
who with to marry can make their eſcape 
into Scotland, and get the nuptial ceremony 
performed there, though within half a mile 
of the Engliſh border, (a thing often, and 

with no great difficulty accompliſhed), the 
marriage, in the judgement of the Britiſh 
legiſlature, is valid. Surcly, either the Eng» 
liſh law with reſpect to legal marriage is 
wrong; or to tolerate, in this way, the eva» 
ding of 1 it, is mere * of legiſlation. 
713. ** 
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- 514. How far imprudence or miſtake 
may invalidate contracts, is in general 


well enough underſtood, though not eaſily 


expreſſed in few words. One thing is 
clear, namely, that all fraud ought to be 
diſcouraged. Contracts, made with idiots, 
with mad men during their phrenſy, or 


with drunken men when the drunkenneſs 


is apparent, ought not to be valid; becauſe 
without a fraudulent purpoſe no body 
would tranſact buſineſs with ſuch a per- 
ſon. In the caſe of drunkenneſs, however, 
there may be exceptions to this rule. All 
drunk men are not equally incapable of 


managing their affairs; and all fober men 


are not equally acute in diſcerning the ſtate 
of another man's mind. And there are 
ſome contracts, marriage, for example, 
which ought to be binding even upon 
drunk men, and in fact are ſo: Let thoſe, 


who think there is any hardſhip in this, 


be careful to keep themſelves always ſober; 


a Circumſtance of which no man will ever 


1 occaſion to repent. 
714. Secondly: Whatever affeQs the 
freedom of the will may atſect the validi- 
Na 2 ty 
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ty of contracts. In general, extorted con- 
tracts are not valid. But to this maxim 
there are many exceptions. If an army is 
forced into a treaty by a victorious enemy, 
(which often happens), that treaty muſt 
be ſacredly kept: if it were not, the evils 
of war would be remedileſs and endleſs. 
Extorted promiſes ought to be fulfilled, 
when by ſo doing the publick good is pro- 
moted, and the perſon who promiſes not 
materially injured. If a pirate ſets me at 
liberty on my promiſing a ranſom, I ought 
do pay that ranſom if I can; not becauſe he 
has any right to it ; but becauſe, if I did 
not, he might be more unrelenting to o- 
ther priſoners. - In all caſes of this kind, 
the perſon from whom the promiſe is ex- 
- torted, ought to conſider how far his non- 
performance may affect, firſt, the publick 
good, and ſecondly, the dignity of his own 
character. See the ſtory of Regulus, and- 
Cicero's remarks upon it, in his third book 
on moral duties: fee alſo the tenth chap- 
ter of the fiſt book. . 

715. Thirdly : Valid contra muſt all 


be Poſlible and Lawful. Contractors, hows: 
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ever, may ſometimes be miſtaken with 
reſpect to this poſſibility and lawfulneſs : if 
the miſtake was unavoidable, they ſhould 
ſuffer no loſs ; where fraud appears, let it 
be 1 Of inconſiſtent contracts 
with the ſame perſon, the firſt is null, and 
the laſt valid ; with different perſans, the 
firſt is valid, and the laſt null. If I hire 
a ſervant, at a certain rate of wages, and 
afterwards agree to give him more, I am 
bound by the laſt agreement. If a man 
marry a ſeeond wife while the firſt is li- 
ving, the firſt marriage is valid, the laſtis 
both null and criminal. 

716. Some contracts are intended for 
the benefit of one only of the contracting 
parties, and theſe are called Gratuitous, 
and ſaid to be three; Mandatum, When one 
without reward undertakes to do buſineſs 
for another; Commodatum, when one allows 
another, gratis, the uſe of a thing for a cer- 
tain time; Depofitum, when one undertakes, 
without aſking any thing for his trouble, 
the charge and keeping of ſome part of 
another's property. Theſe contracts are 
common, and the rights and obligations 
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— ariſing from them univerſally underſtood. 
717. Thoſe other contracts, which are 


intended for the equal advantage of the 


contracting parties, have in Scotland been 


called Oncrous. The general rule with re- 
gard to them is, that equality be preſer- 


ved. All the perſons, therefore, concern- 


ed in them, ought to have the ſame op- - 
portunities of knowing the value of thoſe 
things in regard to which the contract 
is made. Now thoſe things have value, 
which are uſeful or agreeable; and the 
price of a thing is in proportion to the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining it, and the demand 
there is for it. Difficulty of obtaining a 


thing may be occaſioned many ways; as, 


if there be but a ſmall quantity of ir in 
the world; if any accident make that 
quantity leſs than ordinary; if much 


labour, learning, or genius be required 


in the labourer or artiſt who produces 
it; or if the perſons employed about 
it are, according to the cuſtom of the 
country, obliged to live in an expenſive 
manner *,—YValue and price are not the 
eee eee 
n ſame. 
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ſame, For ſome things of great value bear 
no price: ſuch are church-benefices, which 
the law forbids to be bought or fold ; and 
ſuch are thoſe good things which cannot be 
appropriated, as air and light. On the 
other hand, things of little uſe may bear 
great price, if much deſired and rarely met 
with, as gold and diamonds. Nay, in 
ſome ſavage nations, things of no value ar 
all, as red feathers and glaſs beads, will be 
thankfully received in exchange for hogs, 
and other articles of proviſion, . 

718. The "moſt ancient and met obyl- 
ous ſort of commercial contract is Barter; 
or the exchange of goods for goods. But 
where there is no other ſort of commerce, 
contracts of barter muſt be liable to great 
inequalities. I may want, for example, a 
thing of ſmall value which my neighbour 
can ſpare, as a pair of ſhoes, and have no- 
thing that I can ſpare to give for it, but a 
thing of great value, which cannot be di- 
vided, as @ horſe. Or it may be neces 
ſary for me to carry ſome of my property 
from home, to ſupport me on a journey z 
and yet I may find it inconvenient or im- 


poilible 
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poſſible to move my ſheep, oxen, grain, 
-or a ſufficiency of other proviſion, for that 
| purpoſe. For managing commerce, there- 
fore, with eaſe, and in order to preſerve 
equality in buying and ſelling, letting and 
hiring, and other contracts of the ſame 
nature, it will be neceſſary to contrive 
ſome ſort of ſtandard goods, univerſally 
defired and valued, which every man may 
be willing to take in exchange for what 
he ſells, becauſe by them he may procure 
whatever he wants to buy. Theſe ſtan- 
dard goods muſt be of great price, that 
they may be eaſily carried about, and that 
a a ſmall quantity of them may be an equi- 
valent for a great quantity of other goods: 
they muſt alſo be durable, and of a firm 
and tough conſiſtency, and not liable to 
be either broken or much worn by uſe; 
and they muſt be capable of being di vi- 
ded into very ſmall parts without loſing 
any of their ſubſtance, Theſe properties 
belong to the precious metals of gold and 
filver, which are accordingly uſed, in all 
commercial countries, for money; that is, 
for a e ſtandard of value or price. 

719. ** 
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719. Money was anciently dealt out by 
weight: we ſtill ſpeak of a pound Sterling, 
and of expence and expending money 
words, which in their etymology refer to 
weighang. But this: method of reckoning 
money is both troubleſome and unſafe ; 
for the metal, though ſufficiently heavy, 
may not be ſufficiently pure; and of the 
purity of metal few people are judges. 
Coin, therefore, or . ſtamped money, was 
introduced; whereof the value is known 
at ſight, and the purity atteſted by the 
ſtamp ; which the publick only has a right 
to afhx, or the ſovereign acting by publick 
authority: ſo that he, who counterfeits the 
legal coin, incurs the puniſhment of high 
treaſon, becauſe he uſurps one of the rights 
of ſovereignty. This at leaſt is the puniſh- 
ment of him who in Great Britain is con- 
victed of coining gold or filver money, 
which is our true, ancient, and current 
coin; copper money not having been intro- 
duced into South Britain, till the reign of 
Charles II. By the law of England, the 
counterfeiter of copper coin, is guilty, not 
of high treaſon, or of felony, but of a treſ- 

Vox. IL Oo paſs, 
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paſs, or miſlemeanour, puniſhable, how- 
ever, with two years impriſonment, and 
other inconveniencies. 

720. Pure ſilver or gold, not ſtamped 
into coin, is called bullion. Coin ſtamped 
and the ſame weight of bullion ought to 
be as near as poſlible of the ſame value, the 
expence of coining being but a trifle, If 
coin bear a higher value than the metal is 
worth, foreign nations would not take our 
money at the price we pay for it; and our 
people would find their account in carry- 
ing their goods to a foreign market, where 
they would receive coin of more intrinfick 
value than could be had at home. If the 
bullion were more valuable than the coin : 
if, for example, a  crown-piece melted 
would fell for more than five ſhillings, 
(which is ſaid, but I can hardly believe, 
tao have been the caſe with our old crown- 
pieces, many of which are affirmed to have 
been worth five ſhillings and four pence) 
people would be tempted to melt the coin, 
and fell it for bullion, or to ſend it abroad, 
and diſpoſe of it there ; and the more caſh 

there 
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there was in circulation, the more would 
government be a loſer, 

721, Money, like other things, is more 
or leſs valuable, as it is leſs or more plen- 
tiful. Since South America was diſcovered, 
more than a thouſand millions Sterling have 
been imported, in gold and ſilver, from that 
country into Europe. The conſequence is, 
that our money has been continually, and 
indeed rapidly, faking in its value: that 
which is now bought for twenty ſhillings 
would not perhaps have colt twenty pence, 
three hundred years ago. This means, 
not that the thing has become dearer, but 
that money has become cheaper: a man's 
labour or food being as valuable then as it 
is now. The necelſaries of life, though 
their price is not always the ſame, have at 
all times the ſame value nearly; ſome dif- 
ferences may indeed happen in a time of 
plenty or of ſcarcity, but thoſe are not 
conſiderable in a computation that includes 
a number of years: and ſeaſons of great 
plenty or great ſcarcity are not frequent. 
For ſeventy years before the year one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and eighty-two there 
| O0 2 was 
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was not in North Britain a ſeaſon of extra- 
ordinary ſcarcity. 

722. Upon the principle now laid down 
with reſpect to the neceſſaries of life, we 
may form conjectures concerning the va- 
lue of ancient money, and of our own 
money in former times. If, for example, 
in this country, three hundred years ago, 
an ordinary ox was ſold for five ſhillings, 
and if ſuch an ox is now fold for five 
pounds, we infer, not with certainty, but 
with probability, that a ſlülling of that 
time muſt have been equal to one of our 
pounds: as the intrinſick value of the ox, 
whether uſed for food or for labour, muſt 
have alwaysj|been nearly the ſame. And if at 
Rome, in the time of Auguſtus, an ox was 
ſold for a certain number of ſeſterces, we 
may, by an eaſy calculation, form a con- 
jecture concerning the value of a ſeſterce 
of that time in our preſent money.—In 
England, in the year twelve hundred, a 
horſe was fold for twelve ſhillings and five 
pence; an ox for four ſhillings and eight 
pence; a hog for three {ſhillings ; a ſheep 
for tweaty pence. In Scotland, about the 

year 
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year thirteen hundred, a hen was valued 
at one half-penny, or fix pennies Scotch; a 
Scotch pint (two Engliſh quarts) of French 
wine at three pence; a cow at five ſhib 
lings; an ox at fix ſhillings and eighr 
pence. 
723. Notes or bank bills that paſs for 
money are to be confidered as perſonal ſe- 
curities on trading companies for the pay» 
ment of certain ſums of gold or ſilver. 
The value which the company receive for 
the note when iſſued they oblige them- 
ſelves to give for it when returned upon 
them. And in nations where ſtamped lea» 
ther or paper is uſed for money, theſe 
things, being in themſelves of no value, 
muſt be ſuppoſed to derive what value is 
annexed to them from a contract, where- 
by the publick, that is the government, 
obliges itſelf to give for them what it re- 
ceived. Money made of the baſer metals 
mult be bulky in proportion to the cheapneſi 
of the metal. Lycurgus, in order to abo- 
liſh commerce at Sparta, made a law, that 
all the current coin ſhould be of iron, 
which in that country was very cheap. 
Hence 
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Hence the Lacedemonian money was fo 
unwieldy that no body cared to have any 
thing to do with it, and the little traffick 
they had was in the way of barter, 
724. In commercial ſociety, it is ſome- 
times neceſſary to fix, for certain commo- 
dities, a pretium legitimum, or legal price, 
which cannot be exceeded. This is parti- 
cularly the caſe with thoſe things in re- 
gard to which the ſeller has it in his power 
to take advantage of the buyer. If they 
who lend money, that is, who ſell the uſe 
of it for a limited time, could exact any 
price, that is, any rate of intereſt for it, 
they pleaſed, the lender might in many ways 
take advantage of the borrower's neceſlity. 
A certain rate of intereſt, therefore, is 
fixed by law; and thoſe money-lenders, 
who exact or accept of more, are liable to 
a proſecution for u/ury, which in England 
is a treſpaſs puniſhable by a fine not leſs, 
I think, than thrice the amount of the ſum 
lent. The intereſt of money is greater or 
leſs, according to the ſcarcity or plenty of 
money in any country; and according 
to the greater or leſs rilk there may be 
| of 
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of inſolvency on the part of the borrower. 
In ancient Rome, the ſum lent was ſup- 
poſed to be divided into a hundred parts, 
one of which was payable monthly, as in- 
rereſt ; ſo that the rate was at twelve ger 
cent. In England, under Henry VIII. and 
Queen Eliſabeth, the legal intereſt was ten 
per cent. and eight in the reign of James I. 
Under Charles II. it was reduced to fix; 
and by a ſtatute, ſtill in force, of Queen 
Anne, it was further reduced to five ger 
cent, which is the higheſt intereſt that 
the law now allows to be paid or exacted. 
Money lent on mortgage may be had at 
four per cent. the ſecurity being ſo good 
that there is little or no riſk of loſing it; 
and a conſiderable part of the money lent 
to government pays only three fer cent. be- 
cauſe, while the government laſts, there is 
no riſk at all of this kind. 

725. Whether it be lawful to lend mo- 
ney on intereſt, has been made a queſtion. 
The canon law, and, as ſome think, the 
law of Moſes, declare it to be unlawful ; 
and Ariſtotle is of the ſame opinion, be- 
cauſe money, being naturally barren, can- 
not 
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not without abſurdity be made to breed 
money. But, in anſwer to Ariſtotle, it 
may be ſaid, that a houſe 1s as barren as a 
ſhilling ; for we never heard of houſes 
breeding houſes, or ſhillings breeding thil- 
lings; yet if I were to allow another man 
the uſe of my houſe for a year, it would 
hardly be equitable to forbid my accept- 
ing any rent from him. With the canon 
law we have not much concern, as Proteſ- 
tants deny its authority. And as to the 
law of Moſes, it expreſsly allows intereſt to 
be exacted from a ſtranger, though (for 
reaſons peculiar to the Jewiſh policy) not 
from an Iſraelite. Much profit may be 
made by the uſe of money; to lend it is 
generally attended with ſome riſk and 
inconvenience: and if, by means of my 
money lent him, a man get a hundred 
pounds, which without my money he 
could not have gotten, it is ſurely as reaſon- 
able that he ſhould allow me part of his 
gain, as that I ſhould give wages to a ſer- 
vant ; or pay freight to a ſhipmaſter.— To 
elude the laws relating to uſury is, I be- 
lie ve, neither difficult nor uncommon ; but 
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uſury is ſo hateful a thing, that no man 
who regards his character will ever incur 
the diſgrace of it. 
726. When a man ſets a greater value 
on a thing than it is worth; becauſe he 
has had it long; becauſe it has been pecu- 
harly uſeful to him; or becauſe he got it 
from a friend ; the price at which he rates 
it is called pretium affefionic. If he is to 
ſell it, he ought to let the buyer know that 
he overvalues it; and then the bargain 
will be fair. But if I take a liking to any 
part of a man's property which he is wil- 
ling to ſell, and if I fer a higher value on 
it than the ſeller does, or than it is worth, 
he ought not to take advantage of my 
fondneſs or ignorance. Sometimes by the 
conſent of all parties, a ſale may be agreed 
on, which no inequality between the va- 
lue of the thing ſold and the price given 
ſhall be allowed to nullify. Such is the 
fale by auction, where the price is not fixed 
by the ſeller, but by the beſt bidder, who 
1s the purchaſer. The Romans called it 
auctio, probably becauſe every ſucceſſive 
bidder ( auget) increaſes, or raiſes the price. 
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It was alſo called a ſale /ub baſfa ; becauſe 
a ſpear was ſtuck in the ground at the 
place where the praeco (or auctioneer) took 
his ſtation.— Of this fort of contracts, that 
are oppoſed to gratuitous (F 716. 717.), 
and intended for the equal advantage of 
the contracting parties, there is a great 
number in commercial ſociety ; as barter, 
buying and ſelling, letting and hiring, in- 
furance, partnerſhip, &c. into the detail of 
which we need not enter, as their laws to 
all thoſe who are concerned in them are 
well enough known. 

727. ContraQts are enforced in various 
ways, by pledges, mortgages, penalties, fe. 
curities, &c. They are alſo enforced by 
Oaths. The deſign of an oath 1s, not to 
induce the Deity to be more attentive, or 
give him any new right of puniſhing falſe- 
hood; but to impreſs ourſelves with the 
ſtrongeſt motives to veracity, by aggra- 
vating the guilt of untruth ; perjury, and 
every other ſort of falſe-fwearing, being 
both diſhoneſt and impious. An oath, be- 
ing an act of devotion, ought to be admi- 
niſtered, and taken, with ſolemnity. It 

comprehends 
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comprehends the import of theſe words. 
In thy preſence I ſtand, O God of 
truth: thou knoweſt that what I ſay is 
« true: if I ſpeak falſely, I know that I 
« juſtly forfeit thy favour, and deſerve pu- 
« niſhment.” In ſuch a declaration, ut- 
tered with ſincerity, and a clear conſcience, 
can there be any thing unchriſtian, or pre- 
judicial to ſociety? Surely not. Chriſtians 
are warranted to ſwear, in confirmation of 
the truth, not only by the laws of all Chriſ- 
tian countries; the neceſſity of the thing; 
and the many examples of ſolemn ſwear- 
ing recorded, without being blamed, nay, 
with approbation, in the Old Teſtament ; 
but alſo, by the example of St Paul in ſe- 
veral parts of his epiſtles: and, by ſtill 
higher authority, that of our Saviour him- 
ſelf; who, when adjured by the High 
Prieſt, condeſcended to return an explicit 
and immediate anſwer; which among the 
Jews was one form EIS: 42 
taking an oath. 

728. That evangelical precept, therefore, 
« Swear not at all,” either muſt be under- 
ſtood to refer to unneceſlary and profane 
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ſwearing, which in the decalogue is called 
taking the name of God in vain;” or 
may be thus interpreted, Adhere ſo ſcru- 
« pulouſly and habitually to trath, that 
« men, knowing your veracity and confi- 
ding in it, may have no occaſion to make 
« you confirm your yes or no by an oath.” 
This whole ſubject is explained with the 
greateſt accuracy and perſpicuity in the 
fourth volume of Archbiſhop Secker's ſer- 
mons.—As the obligation of oaths is moſt 
ſacred, and every fort of diſregard to them 
tends to the deſtruction of ſociety, all prac- 
tices ought to incur puniſhment; which 
leſſen mens reverence for an oath, and for 
the adorable name of the Supreme Being. 
Such a practice is common ſwearing ; of 
which it is ſhocking to conſider, how 
flightly it is animadverted on by the law, 
and how ſcandalouſly encouraged by the 
magiſtrate;—for all thoſe crimes the ma- 
giſtrate muſt be ſuppoſed to encourage, 
which he either perpetrates himſelf, or 
againſt which he refuſes, or neglects, to 
put the law in execution. This crime is 
wholly inexcuſable; no natural propenſity 
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and which he knows to be different from 
the intention of the perſon who exacts the 
oath, and preſcribes the form of it this 
is Perjury, of the moſt dangerous and cri- 
minal nature; and as much worſe than or- 
dinary falſe-ſwearing, as poiſoning, which 
cannot be foreſeen or prevented, or in com- 
mon cafes detected, is worſe than ordi- 
nary murder, 

730. Perjury being a proof of extreme 
wickedneſs, and tending, more immediate- 
ly than theft, robbery, and many other 
crimes puniſhable with death, to the de- 
ſtruction of ſociety, it may be. thought 
that in all nations it ſhould be conſidered 
as a capital crime. And indeed if we at- 
tend merely to the enormity of the guilt, 
we could hardly call thoſe laws ſevere that 
ſhould puniſh it in every inſtance with 
death. Bur, were this the caſe, it might 
be apprehended, that many perſons, cal- 
led to give teſtimony on oath, would from 
the fear of incurring ſuch a puniſhment be 
too much intimidated to declare their mind 
freely, and would rather keep out of the 
way of examination, than appear in the 
| cauſe 
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eauſe of truth and juſtice. Falſe-fwearing 
therefore, though no body pretends to ex- 
tenuate its guilt, is conſidered as one of 
thoſe crimes which in many caſes it is 
ſufficient to puniſh with infamy. In the 
cafe indeed of an innocent man loſing his 
life, in conſequence of the perjury of wir- 
neſſes, the delinquents ought certainly to 
be put to death; becauſe they are guilty, 
not only of wilful murder, and the moſt 
audacious impiety, but of entailing, as far 
as in them lies, infamy on the memory of 
the ſufferer, and anguiſh, and perhaps dif- 
grace, on his friends and relations. 
731. A ſtrict regard to truth in every 
thing we ſay or do is an indiſpenſable du- 
ty. All men have a right to expect it 
from us ; for, without it, ſpeech, inſtead 
of a bleſſing, would be a ſnare and a curſe, 
and the cumforts of ſocial life at an end. 
On ſome occaſions, however, when we do 
not even pretend to declare the truth, and 
where it is not expected from us, as 
in compoſing an inſtructive or amuſing 
fable, there is no deviation from integri- 
ty, bceauſe we mean no deception, and in 
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fact no body is deceived : which is alſo the 
caſe in thoſe complimental forms of ſpeech, 
that are univerſally known to expreſs a 
great deal more than they mean ; as when 
we addreſs a man of a certain rank by the 
title of Lord, or ſubſcribe ourſelves the 
humble ſervants of a perſon whom per- 
haps we ſhould not chink it incumbent on 
us to obey in any thing. In very large 
towns, too, where people have ſo nume- 
rous an acquaintance, that if they were to 
admit every viſitant, they could have no 
time to look after their own affairs, it can- 
not be blameable to deny their being at 


home; if the phraſe conveying the demial 


be generally underſtood to mean nothing 
more, than that they are not at leiſure. It 
were better no doubt, if theſe deviations 
from the literal uſe of language were few- 
er: but in complying with a cuſtom, that 
ſoftens the harſhneſs of refuſal, does no 
harm in ſociety, and neither offends nor 
deceives any individual, there can be no 
great evil.— To uſe the words of decep- 
tion, in order to do good to the perſon de- 
ceived, may be not only warrantable, but a 
N g N duty. 
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duty. Were a phyſician always to tell his 
patients that they were in danger, when 
he thought them ſo, his viſits might do 
more harm than good. To quiet a fick 
perſon's mind, to pacify a madman, to 
defend the helpleſs from an enraged ad- 
verſary, deviations from ſtrict truth, if 
there be no other way of accompliſhing 
the benevolent jag are undoubtedly 
lawful. 

732. It is another great duty in the uſe 
of ſpeech, to make it not only pleaſing to 
others, but alſo profitable; by giving 
good advice, correcting error, allaying the 
violence of paſſion, enforcing good prin- 
ciples, and diſcountenancing bad; by en- 
couraging the timorous, comforting the 
afflicted, reproving in meekneſs the tranſ- 
greſſor; and always uſing ſuch words, as 
may neither raiſe evil thoughts in others, 
nor give proof of any indelicacy in our- 
ſelves. The Cynicks of old, and ſome of the 
Stoicks, maintained, that in 4w-»/ there is 
no indelicacy; that there can be no harm in 
ſpeaking of any thing that is natural; and 
that, if we may ſpeak without blame of 
Yor, II. Qq any 
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any one crime, or any one part or func- 
tion of the human body, we may, in like 
manner, of any other. But this is vile ſo- 
phiſtry *, tending to the utter debaſement 
of man, and founded in the groſſeſt igno- 
rance of human nature and human lan- 
guage. n 1127 

733. Words may do much harm as well 
as much good. Many of them not only 
convey the ſpeaker's meaning, but alſo ex- 
hibit the diſpoſition of mind where with he 
ſpeaks; and in the hearer not only raiſe 
ideas, but ſtimulate paſſions: and that 
which either ſtimulates bad paſſions in us, 
or ſets an enſnaringexample of them in 
others, is ſurely no matter of indifference. 
There are functions and parts of our bo- 
dily frame, which may be ſignified by 
two ſorts of words ; firſt, by thoſe that ex- 
preſs the meaning and nothing more, and 
ſuch are the words that anatomiſts and 
philoſophers uſe; and ſecondly, thoſe that 
expreſs the meaning, together with a ſen- 
ſual and profligate inclination, or ſome o- 


See Cicero de Officiis. I. 35. 
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ther indelicacy, in him who ſpeaks. Words 
of this laſt character are called obſcene ; 
and prove the ſpeaker to be equally deſti- 
tute of good principles, and good breed- 
ing. Words there are too, expreſſive of 
crimes, that ſignify on the part of the 
ſpeaker either difapprobation, or no diſ- 
approbation; of the former ſort are 
adultery, murder; of the latter, an / 
fair of gallantry, an affair of honour, and 
thoſe other ſneaking circumlocutions, 
whereby modern profligacy endeavours to 
confound the diſtinctions of right and 
wrong. And among robbers and thieves 
there is ſaid to be a fimilar jargon, to no- 
tify certain crimes to thoſe of the gang 
who have been initiated, and at the ſame 
time to infinuate, that to thoſe crimes the 
ſpeaker has no diſinclination, but conſi- 
ders them as tools pertaining to his trade. 
734. Fourthly, and laſtly ; (ſee 6 707. 
710); a Derived Right to Full Property 
may be obtained during the life of tho 
former proprietor, by the force of laws, 
independently on tis conſent; and this 
may happen, in conſequence, firſt, of 
Qq 2 Lawful, 
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Lawful, and ſecondly, of Unlawful, actions. 
—Firſt, In conſequence of lawful actions. 
He who is named the executor of a teſta- 
ment, and 1n every teſtament an executor 
muſt be named, 1s, by accepting that of- 
fice, obliged to pay the legacics and debts 
of the deceaſed, as far as the property left 
is ſufficient for that purpoſe. And he 
- whoſe buſineſs has been managed, in his 
abſence or during his minority, by friends 
who had no formal commiſſion to do 
ſo, is under an obligation to indemnify 
the managers, and ratify every contract 

prudently entered into by them for his ad- 
vantage. Obligations of this fort are ſaid 
to be guaſi ex contratlu,. as if they aroſe 
from a contract; and they are often called 
Dnaſi-Contratts. 

735. Secondly, In conſequence of Un- 
lawful Actions. He who does injury is 
obliged to repair it, or is otherwiſe puniſh- 
ed for it. The doctrine of Injury and Re- 
paration, of - Crimes and Puniſhments, 
forms a moſt important part of Juriſpru- 
dence ; but is ſo extenſive, that, conſider- 
ing the ſhortneſs of the time allotted to this 
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part of our academical courſe, and the 
great variety of ſubjects that are ſtill be- 
fore us, I cannot think myſelf at liberty 
to enter, however briefly, into the derail 
of it. I ſhall therefore conclude this head, 
with a few miſcellaneous - obfervations ; 
after referring, for further . particulars, to 
Blackſtone's Commentaries on the Laws of 
England ; in which not only the Engliſh 
law, but alſo the principles of general ju- 
riſprudence, are explained with ſingular 
ingenuity, preciſion, and elegance. The 
juriſprudence of Hutcheſon, and Grotius 
on the law of peace and war, may alſo be 
read with great advantage. 

736. That to the utmoſt of our ability, 
we ought to repair any damage we may 
have done to others, is ſelf-evident : and 
it is no leſs evident, that we muſt not 
promote our own intereſt to the detriment 
of another, or, if any neceſſity force us to 
this, that we ought to make good his loſs 
as ſoon as it is in our power, Laws prohi- 
biting injury would be of no effect, if 
the injurious were not obliged to indem- 
nify thoſe they have injured: and ſociety 


would 
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would not be ſafe, if they who are in- 
clined to be injurious were not reſtrained 
by the fear of puniſhment. He may be 
deemed the author of injury, and 1s liable 
to be puniſhed accordingly, who has, either 
by himſelf, or in compact with others, 
been inſtrumental in doing it: but the 
contrivers, adviſers, or leaders in ſuch in- 
jury are the greateſt delinquents, and 


ought, if poſſible, to be in the firſt place 


animadverted on. In criminal caſes, all 
the agents are liable to puniſhment: ſix 
perſons equally concerned in the murder 
of one ought all to ſuffer death; becauſe 
equality of guilt requires equality of pu- 
niſhment; and if any one of the fix be 
puniſhed or pardoned, there is no reaſon 
why every one ſhould not. | 

737. Damage,” which he had accident- 
ally done to another, without any evil pur- 
poſe, a generous man will repair, if he is 
able, but can hardly be obliged by law to 
repair. Yet ſuch damage the law ought 
not to overlook; for people, from the 
fear of conſequences, as well as from 
more liberal motives, ſhould always be 


on 
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on their guard againſt the commiſhon of 
injury. Damage, unavoidably, and with- 
out injurious intention, done by perſons 
acting, duly authoriſed, in the ſervice of 
their country, as by ſoldiers, conſtables, 
magiſtrates, &c. ſhould be repaired by the 
community, Damage done by free ſer» 
vants, if the maſter 1s entirely innocent, 
ought to be repaired by themſelves. Da- 
mage done by ſlaves, cattle, or dogs, ought 
to fall upon their owner, if it was poſſible 
for him to have foreſeen or prevented it. 
No provocation ſhould make our enemy 
ceaſe to be the object of our benevolence. 
When the injury is repelled, and compen- 
ſated, and we have eſtabliſhed our right, 
and obtained ſecurity againſt like injury 
from the ſame perſon for the furure, our 


animoſity towards him onght to be at an 


end. | | 
738. If the injurious party, notwith- 
ſtanding remonſtrances, perſiſt in injury, 
violence may be uſed to compel him to be 
quiet, and grant both indemnification for 
the paſt, and ſecurity againſt furure injury, 
Hence the origin of juſt war; which may 
alſo 
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alſo be made for the prevention of injury, 
when there 1s reaſon to believe, that injury 
is intended, and that nothing but force 
can prevent it. Wars are either publick 
or private. The former are undertaken by 
a ſtate, and in name of the body of a 
people, or of the ſovereign, as the repre- 
ſentative, of that people: the latter are 
thoſe which have ſometimes taken place 
among private perſons. Publick wars have 
been divided into /olemn and civil. So- 
lemn wars are formally declared, and au- 
thoriſed by one ſtate againſt another, or 
by regular ſocieties againſt pirates, or 
other avowed and formidable enemies of 
mankind. | Thoſe are called civil wars, 
which take place between, different parties 
in the ſame community, contending for 
power, privileges, &. and theſe, of all 
forms of hoſtility, are the worſt ; as being 
the moſt unnatural, the moſt ruinous, and 
the moſt effectually ſubverſive of private 
and publick virtue. 

739. Private wars n individual 
men in the ſtate of nature, are nearly in 
their principle, though not in their extent 
| | or 
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or conſequences, on the ſame footing with 
publick wars between nations; for it Was 
already obſerved, that independent nations 
are in the ſtate of nature with reſpect to 
one another. Every gentle method ſhould 
be tried, every reaſonable offer of pardon 
and accommodation made, and a ſpirit of 
forgiveneſs manifeſted, before men have 
recourſe to meaſures ſo violent; but if 
theſe be neceſſary after all, they are juſti- 
fiable on the plea of neceſſity, and the 
right of ſelf-defence ; a right, which be- 
longs equally to private perſons, and to 
communities; and which neither theſe nor 
thoſe can diſpenſe with, or relinquiſh, 
without endangering the exiſtence of the 
human race. All this is agreeable to rea- 
fon; and is beſides warranted by thoſe 
paſſages of ſcripture, that enjoin ſubmiſ- 
ſion to government, celebrate the virtues 
of patriotic warriors, or ſpeak without diſ- 
approbation of the military life. Paſſages 
of this ſort are numerous in the Old Teſ- 
tament, and may alſo be found in ſufficient 
abundance in the New. See particularly 
the eleventh chapter of the epiſtle to the 

Vol. II. Rr Hebrews ; 
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Hebrews ; the ſecond chapter of the firſt 
epiſtle of Peter ; the fourteenth verſe of 
the third chapter of Luke; the tenth chap» 
ter of Acts of the Apoſtles, &c, 

740. In the ſtate of nature, men may 
defend their perfect rights by force, if 
gentler methods are ineffectual. But in 
civil ſociety we are underſtood to have 
committed the right of violent defence to 
the law and the magiſtrate ; they being 
at once more equitable defenders, and 
more powerful: and therefore, in civil ſo- 
ciety, legal proſecution takes place of what 
in the natural ſtate would be force. But 
if we be in ſuch a fituation, as ta derive 
no protection from the law or the magiſ- 
trate, and no aid, or no ſufficient aid, from 
one another; as in the caſe of being at- 
tacked by thieves in the night, or by rob- 
bers, the right of ſelf-defence juſtifies our 
repelling force by force. A good man, 
however, will be tender of the lives of his 
fellow-men, eyen of the moſt injurious ; 
and rather ſubmit to be robbed of ſuch a 
ſum as he can ſpare, than put the robber 
to death; but when there is no other al- 

ternative 
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ternative than either to kill, or be killed 
or ruined, we owe it both to ourſelves, 


and to ſociety, to defend our property and' 


life, though the conſequences to the ag 
greſſor be fatal. 

741.-It belongs to this place to conſider 
what may be ſaid for, and againſt, duels. 
For them little, I think, can be ſaid, except 
that they promote polite behaviour, by 
making men afraid of one another; and 
that the abolition of them would be dif- 
ficult, and might be attended with evil, 
by furniſhing profligate men with a temp- 
tation to aſſaſſinate, But theſe are weak 
apologies. The Athenians and Romans 
were in their better days as polite as we; 
much more ſo, indeed, we muſt acknow- 
ledge them to have been, if we take into 
the account the groſſneſs of their religion, 
and the purity of ours: yet they were 
ſtrangers to duelling, as well as to thoſe 
ridiculons notions of honour which give 
riſe to it; and it is impoſſible to mention 
a fingle inſtance of their unpoliteneſs, 
which duelling, if it had been faſhionable 
among them, would have prevented. Nor 
Rr 2 do 
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do we find, in our days, at leaſt among 
the enlightened part of mankind, that per- 
ſons who do not fight duels are leſs diſ- 
tinguiſhed for elegance of behaviour, than 
thoſe that do: with ſome exceptions, the 
contrary will perhaps be found to be the 
caſe. And it is not very honourable to hu- 


man nature to ſuppoſe, that nothing but 


the fear of death, or of diſgrace, can pre- 
vail on perſons in the higher ranks of life 
to practiſe the common rules of good na- 
ture and civility. - 
742. That it is difficult to prevent duel- 
ling, I ſhall be willing to admit, when J 
have ſeen any legiſlature attempt the pre- 
vention of it, ſeriouſly, and yet unſucceſſ- 
fully. But this has not happened as yet, 
ſo far as I know. A more deſpicable 
mockery of legiſlation there cannot be, 
than that pretended prohibition. where- 
by our law is ſaid to diſcourage it. For 
ſurely thoſe laws, or thoſe cuſtoms eſta- 
bliſhed in defiance of law, which grant 
not only indemnity, but honour, to the 
tranſgreſſor, and punith obedience with 
wfamy and ruin, muſt mean, either no- 


thing 
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thing at all, or nothing but public mi 
chief. As to aſſaſſination: it is true, that 
in modern Italy, where duels are rare, it is 
very common; but it is impoſſible to prove, 
that the infrequency of the one enor- 
mity occaſions the prevalence of the other. 
Two or three centuries ago, when the point 


of honour in regard to ſingle combat was 


carried to a very extravagant height, af- 
ſaſſinations were in moſt parts of Europe 
common to a degree that fills us with hor» 
ror. In fact, it is not unnatural, that he, 
ro whoſe mind one ſpecies of murder is 
ſhould without great difficulty be able to 
reconcile himſelf to any other. To plead 
in behalf of duels, that they prevent aſſaſ- 
fination, is not leſs abſurd, than to plead 
in behalf of robbery, that it prevents 
theft. | 

743. The aim of Penal Law ought to be 
to prevent crimes, and deter from injury, by 
the fear of puniſhment. In moſt countries, 
where the government has been of long ſtand- 
ing, penal ſtatutes are generally too many, 
and too ſevere; and ſome of them, it is to 


be 
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be feared, (though the law and the magi- 
ſtrate ought to be exempt from paſſion), 
even vindictive. One reaſon may be, that 
they were made when ſociety was diſor- 
derly, and perhaps but half civilized ; the 
natural conſequence of which would be 4 
ſanguinary temper in the lawgiver, and 
in the perſon inclined to injury a degree 
of fierceneſs, which nothing could intimi- 
date, but the apprehenſion of ſevere pu- 
nifkment. In ſome ſtates of ſociety ſore 
crinies may be more, and ſome leſs, pre- 
valent or dangerous than others; and dif- 
ferent degrees of legal ſeverity become ne- 
ceſſary, according to circumſtances. The 
time was, when theft was more danger- 
ous than at preſent, becauſe the means of 
ſecuring property were leſs to be depended 
on; and then, to hang a man for ſtealing 
a ſheep might not be ſo unreaſonable as it 
would be now. The time now is, when 
forgery is perhaps more dangerous thari 
at any former period ; for now men ſeem 
to be more inclined to it than formerly; 
and now the credit, and conſequently the 
exiſtence, of commercial nations, would 

be 
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be at an end, if that wickedneſs were not 
moſt ſeverely puniſhed : and accordingly, 
though no body doubts the King's right to 
remit the puniſhment due even to this 
crime, it is not now pardoned, and cer 
tainly ought not. From theſe conſidera- 
tions it ſeems to follow, that in every na- 
tion the penal law ought from time to time 
to be reviſed ; and alterations made in it, 
according to the change of circumſtances. 
744. That there ought to be, if it were 
poſſible, as many degrees of puniſhment, 
as there may be of guik in the criminal, 
and of danger in his crime, is undeniable. 
But human wiſdom will never be able to 
regulate this matter exactly; for, after all 
that fallible lawgivers can do, ſome pu- 
niſkments will be too, ſevere, and others 
too mild, It has been doubted, whether 
capital puniſhment be in any caſe allow- 
able; and propoſed, that ſlavery, hard la- 
bour, and other ſeyerities, ſhould be ſab- 
ſtituted in its room. That it ſhould be 
ſeldom inflicted; that in general it is more 
frequent than it ought to be ; and that to 
the community the labour of convicted cri- 
minals 
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minals might be more ſerviceable than 
their death, is readily admitted. But 
both reaſon and ſcripture ſeem to declare, 
that ſome crimes deſerve it, particular- 
ly murder: Whoſo ſheddeth man's 
« blood, by man ſhall his blood be ſhed,” 
is a very ancient law; and it would not 
be eaſy to prove it unreaſonable. Severe 
puniſhments, however, have not always 
the conſequences that one would expect 
from them; when immoderately 2 
they counteract themſelves, becauſe the 
publick humanity refuſes to execute them: 
it is the certainty, rather than the ſeverity, 
of puniſhment, that moſt 2 re- 
ſtrains the injurious. 6 

745. From the prevalence of ſenſuality, 
diſſipation, gaming, atheiſm, irreligion, 
and that unbounded licentiouſneſs of the 
preſs, which gives almoſt the ſame encou- 
ragement to the moſt abominable, and the 
moſt uſeful, publications, — capital crimes, 
and of courſe capital puniſhments, are in 
this country frequent to a moſt lamentable 
degree. Vet puniſhments unreaſonably 


ſevere cannot be fad to be frequent in 
this 
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this country. Where the letter of the law 
would authoriſe them, juries, humanely, 
and I hope conſcientiouſly, mitigate the 
offence, or acquit the priſoner; or judges, 
and other perſons of influence, recommend 
him to the Royal Mercy, which, in our 
time, has never been with-held, except 
where the publick good required that it 
ſhould be with-held.—As-to {lavery, propo- 
ſed as an exchange for capital puniſhment, 
—it ſuits not the genius of our people. (See 
$ 612). To ſee, in every pariſh perhaps, 
enſlaved convicts, would be an intolerable 
eyeſore to a true Briton, Solitary impri- 
ſonment, with hard labour, has been pro- 
jected, as a ſubſtitute for capital puniſh- 
ment: but it may be doubted, whether that 
is not worſe than death; and whether, by 
preying on the ſpirits of the delinquent,. - 
and tainting his imagination, it might not 
too often termina e in phrenſy and ſelſ- 
deſtruction. 
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Or THz Ox161N AND NATURE Of Erviy, 
__ GOVERNMENT. 1 


746. . premiſed theſe few things 

concerning law in general, I 
proceed to conſider the origin and nature of 
Civil Government, and the laws eſſential to 
the ſeveral forms of it, (See 9 661.) Civil 
Government, or Policy, or (as it was for- 
merly and more properly called) Polity *, is 
human ſociety moulded into a certain 
form by human art.” Different forms 
of it are found in different nations; and 
one form of it is ſupported by one ſyſtem 
of laws, and another by another. The 
ſtudy of Politicks, properly conducted, 
tends not a little to the improvement of 
the human mind. It makes hiſtory and 
law intelligible; enlarges our acquaintance 


From vera, 
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with human nature and human affairs ; 
and qualifies men for rational converſa - 
tion. In this country it is peculiarly neceſ- 
fary ; becauſe, without ſome knowledge 
of Politicks, it is impoſſible for us to un- 
derſtand that ſyſtem of government under 
which we live : the conſtitution - of Great 
Britain being the moſt curious, the moſt 
complex, and the moſt excellent, form of 
human policy, that ever appeared in the 
world. This is ſaid, not from any blind 
partiality to it, which however might be 
pardoned in a Britiſh ſubject: all this has 
been admitted by the moſt enlightened fo- 
reigners. Few foreigners indeed under- 
ſtand it; but thoſe who do, unanimouſly 
admire it. That it is perfect, I do not af- 
firm ; I know of no work of man that is 
ſo. Bur its imperfeQtions are fewer, and 
leſs grievous, than the diſcontented, the 
turbulent, and the viſtonary, are willing 
to believe; and their alledged bad conſe 
quences will, to à candid and intelligent 
obſerver, appear to exiſt rather in the 
imagination of the theoriſt; than in re- 
ality. 


$14 747. Man 
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747. Man is the only Political Animal; 
that 1s, the only animal capable of govern- 
ment. Many ſorts of beaſts, birds, in- 
ſects, and fiſhes, herd together, and take 
pleaſure in one another; man only has a 
notion of publick good, and legal ſubor- 
dination. Some brutes acquire pre- emi- 
nence among their fellows, by ſuperiority 
of ſtrength; man alone has an idea of au- 
thority, or a right to govern, and of the 
duties and obligations thence ariſing. Some 
animals, as ants and bees, are guided by 
inſtinct to live together and aſſiſt one ano- 
ther; and this, by a figure of ſpeech, has 
been called their government. But, in the 
proper ſenſe of this word, government 18 
an art, which one learns in no other way 
than by ſtudying it: it is the effect of rea- 
ſon, foreſight, and moral principle united, 
and muſt therefore be peculiar to rational 
beings.—In treating of it, I ſhall conſider, 
firſt, the Ox161N and General Nature of 
GovERNMENT ; ſecondly, the ſeveral Stu- 
PLE ForMs of it, and their Fundamental 
Laws; and thirdly, the Structure and 
Principles 
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cy, Tas Barrisu CONSTITUTION. 


SECT. . 


Origin of Government 


il Ta; on of Corernabne to 

ſubject which may be ſaid to comprehend 
anſwers to theſe two queſtions. Furſt; 
For what reaſons, and by what ſteps is it 
probable, that men, not ſubject to govern» 
ment, would think of it, and ſubmit them- 
ſelves to it? Secondly; What may rea- 
ſonably be preſumed to have been the ac- 
tual origin of government among men, ac- 
cording to the beſt lights that may be had 
from hiſtory, tradition, or conjeture ?— 
With reſpect to the firſt queſtion, it is to 
be obſerved, that, before the inftitution 
of government, men would live in what is 
called The State of Nature, perfectly inde- 
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pendent, equal, and free. But ſome would 
have more ſtrength, more activity, and 
more wiſdom, than others; and it may 
be preſumed, that they who were conſci- 
ous of their own weakneſs in theſe parti- 
culars, would look up for advice and aſ- 
fiſtance to thoſe who were able to aſſiſt and 
adviſe them; and would thus, gradually 
and voluntarily, confer | on them ſome 
fort of authority, or lawful pre-eminence, 
Hence one motive to political union, ari- 
ſing from the diverſity of human characs 
ters, and from, our natural admiration of 
ſuperior abilities. In reſpect of abilities, 
indeed, both of mind and of body, men 
are horn ſo unequal, and their fortunes, 
with regard to rhe acquilition of property, 
are ſo different, that a variety of ranks and 
conditions, in ſocial life, is plainly agree- 
able to the intentions of Providence, as well 
as beneficial to mankinßd. 

749. Another motive to genden union 
nM: ariſe. from the inconvenienicies of 
the natural ſtatez in which men, being 
fallible, muſt often miſtake their rights, 
and diſagree about them. When this hap- 
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pens in the political ſtare, the law decides 
the matrer, and the power of goyerament 
enforces the deciſion, But, in the ſtate of 
nature, man would have nothing but his 
own ſtrength and caution to defend him 
from injury; and af courſe, when inju- 
red, would retaliate, which could hardly 
fail to produce more retaliation, and more 
injury, and ſo end in confuſion. Suppoſe 
him to ſubmit hunſelf and his cauſe to an 
arbiter mutually choſen. by him and his 
adverſary, yet if either party prove refrac» 
tory, the matter is juſt here it was; thers 
being no power to enforce the ſentence. 
"Hence one ſource of evil in the natural 
dence, and perfect equality with reſpec to 
their rights. Of this evil the obvious and 
the only remedy is government, or politi- 
tal ſubordination. 

750, But, men being wicked nails 
fallible, the evils of the natural ſtate muſt 
be much greater than I have hitherto ſup» 
poſed. We ſee them injure one another 
in ſpite of the ſanctions of both divine 


and human law, Remove theſe, and they 
: would 
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would be ſtill more injurious. * is me- 
lancholy, but it is nevertheleſs. true, that 
men are never ſo apt to throw off all regard 
to decency, as in the time of ſome great 
publick calamity, when cities are over- 
turned by eartliquake, or depopulated by 
peſtilence; for then the law loſes its power, 
becauſe the magiſtrate no longer ' retains 
chat vigour of mind which is neceſſary to 
put it in execution. In ſhort, we may 
preſume the diſorders incident to the na- 
tural ſtate would be ſo great, that if it 
were to be at all, it could not be of any 
long continuance. Now as theſe would 
ariſe from the equality and independence 
of the members, they could be remedied 
in no other way, than by aboliſhing, or 
limiting, that equality and independence. 
Hence the neceſſity of mens diveſting 
themſelves of the freedom of the natural 
ſtate, uniting in ſociety, appointing” a ſo- 
vereignty, entruſting it with certain powers 

for the publick good, and ſupporting it in 
the exerciſe of thoſe powers. And all the 
members of a political body, thus unit- 
W ſtrength, and 2 in one di- 
| — 
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rection, are able to repel injury, and de- 
fend one another, much more effectually, 
than it is poſſible to do in the ſtate of na- 
- 751. Though we here ſet government 
in oppoſition to the natural ſtate, we muſt 
not call the former Unnatural : artifitial 
is the epithet which it derives from the 
contraſt. Man is born naked; but cloaths, 
though artificial, are not unnatural, Go- 
vernment, being an art uſeful to man, 
and indeed neceſſary to clvilized man, 
muſt be agreeable to the intention of Pro- 
vidence, who made man what he is, and 
rendered him capable of moral and intel 
leQual improvement. And thoſe govern- 
ments that moſt effeQuually promote hu- 
man happineſs are to be accounted the 
moſt ſacred, and the moſt agreeable to the 
divine will. 

752. All human arts are in ſome de- 
gree imperfect, and government as well as 
others: but its advantages greatly over- 
balance its imperfections. A ſubject of 
the beſt government muſt give ſome of 
his property in the way of tax, to defray 

Ver, II. Te the 
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the publick expence; and in certain caſes, 
may be obliged to expoſe himſelf to dan- 
ger in defending the community. But 
then his connection with government en- 
ables him to defend himſelf and his pro- 
perty at leſs expence, with leſs danger, 
and more effectually, than is poſſible in 
the ſtate of nature. His right of puniſh- 
ing injury he muſt reſign into the hands 
of the magiſtrate. But this cannot appear 
a hardſhip to thoſe who conſider, that re- 
venge hardens the heart, expoſes the ſoul 
to the ravage of tempeſtuous and painful 
paſſion, and tends to the confuſion of ſo- 
ciety ; that to inflict puniſhment ſeems to 
a generous mind to be a work equally tor- 
menting and debaſing; and that no man 
is an impartial judge in his own cauſe. 
Government promotes bene volence, juſtice, 
publick ſpirit, ſecurity, and the cultivation, 
of arts and ſciences. People are generally 
civilized, in proportion as the arts of go- 
vernment are underſtood among them, 
753. The independence and equality 
of men in the natural ſtate, being alien» 
able rights, may be parted, with, for. va» 
luable 
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luable confiderations. Men quitting that 
Nate, in order ro eſtabliſh policy, would 
accordingly part with them; and either 
expreſily or tacitly enter into a mutual 
agreement to the following purpoſe. Firſt: 
every individual would engage to unite 
himſelf with the reſt ſo as to form one 
community; whoſe conduct in matters of 
publick concern 1s to be determined by 
the will of thoſe who ſhall be entruſted 
with the ſovereignty. Secondly* it muſt 
be further agreed, that the government 
ſhall be of ſome one particular form ; that 
is, that the ſovereigaty ſhall be lodged in 
the body of the people, which is Demo- 
cracy ; or in the more diſtinguiſhed citi- 
rens, which is Ariſtrocracy ; or in one 
man, which is Monarchy ; or that the go- 
government ſhall be made up, as ours is, 
of two or more of theſe forms mixed to- 
gether, For different forms of government 
are ſupported by different ſyſtems of law 

and therefore, till the form be aſcertained, 
it cannot be diſtinctly known what laws 
would be expedient. Thirdly : The form 


being agreed on, they who are entruited 
| T'ta with 


| 
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with the ſovereignty would become bound 
to provide for the common intereſt, and 
the ſubjects would be bound to allegi- 
ance and obedience, And from this con- 


tract would ariſe the ſovereign's right to 


command, and an obligation on the reſt 
of the community to obey.—Qbſerve, that 


J here uſe the word /overeign to denote 
the ſupreme power. of a ſtate wherever 


placed; whether it be in the hands of 
of one, or of many; whether lodged in the 
whole people, as in Democracy; or in a ſe- 
nate, as in Ariſtocracy ; or in a king, as in 
Monarchy ; or in a king and ſenate joint- 
ly, as in the conſtitution of Great Britain. 
754. Obſerve further, that the forego- 
ing, and ſome of the following reaſonings, 
are purely hypothetical; that is, are found- 
ed on the /uppo/ition of what rational beings 
would probably do, if they were to make 
a tranſition from the ſtate of nature to that 
of policy. But theſe reaſonings are not 


on that account chimerical :. for they do. 
in fact lead us to diſcover the end, the 
utility, and the fundamental principles, 

of government. Geometry may be con- 


fidered 
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flee e a bee eee 
is not for that reaſon the leſs uſeful. The 
geometer does not inquire, whether there 
be in nature mathemarical lines, circles, 
or right-angled triangles ; but on the - 
foſition that there are or may be, he proves 
that ſuch and ſuch muſt be their pro- 
perties. I do not inquire, whether men 
ever made ſuch a tranſition, as is here 
ſuppoſed, from the natural to the civil 
ſtate; but, /uppoing them to make it, and 
to make it rationally, and of choice, I fay, 
that they would probably be determined 
by the views and motives above ſpecified. | | 
755. A community acts in one direc- 
tion, and as one perſon ; by agreeing that 
the will of the majority, or of a certain 
proportion greater than the majority, as 
two thirds or three fourths, ſhall determine 
the whole. If it were not for this, com- 
munities could never act but when they 
are unanimous ; which in political mat- 
ters is not often to be expected. In all juſt 
government, the intereſts of the ſovereign 
and of the people are the ſame; publick 
good being the aim of both, Government 
will } 
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will foon ceaſe to be juſt, here an oppo- 
fite maxim is adopted. Tyrannical gover- 
nors cannot be happy, becauſe they live in 
continual fear and danger: and people 
who licentioufly invade the rights of the 
ſovereign, muſt have an unſettled govern- 
ment, and therefore cannot enjoy ſecurity 
or Peace. | 

756. Men, agreeing to quit the ſtate 
of nature and eſtabliſh policy, muſt be 
ſuppoſed to have the good of their chil- 
dren as much at heart, as their own. Their 
children, therefore, have a right to the pri- 
viledges of their fathers; unleſs they de- 
clare, when grown up, that they do not 
acquieſce in the determination of their fa- 
thers, but chooſe rather to relapſe into 
the ſtate of nature, or to alter the form of 
government. If the whole or greater part 
of the community agree in this, ir muſt 
be done. But if that is not the caſe, the 
right of ſelf-defence, which belongs to all, 
and to ſocieties as well as individuals, wilt 
authoriſe the government to lay ſuch re- 
ſtraints on theſe refractory people, as the 
publick ſafery may require ; and even to 


puniſh 
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bance, or tranſgreſs the law. However, 
where publick good 1s not concerned, it 
would be unreaſonable to hinder inoſſen- 
five, people from going away in peace, in 
order to better their fortune elſewhere. 
And thus we ſee, how laws and the obli- 
gations of government, though it were to 
be formed in the way here ſuppoſed; 
might be tranſmitted from generation to 
generation. Every man is under ties of 
gratitude to the government chat protects 
him, and protected his ſorefathers : and 
whoever lives in à country, or retains: pro- 
perty in it, obliges himſelf, in fo doing. 
by 2 contract either expreſs or tacit, to 
obey the laws of it.— Thus far, arguing 
hypotherically, I have . conſidered, For 
« what reaſons, and by what ſteps; men; 
not ſubject ro-govertunent, would pro- 
* bably think of it, and bit hen. 
« ſelves to it.. See 9748. | 

757. G armani 
the ſecond thing propoſed to be conſi- 
dered, hiſtory gives little information. 
For policy is almoſt coeval with the world : 


vents. They thought perhaps, that thoſe 
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and; in the firſt ages, it is not probable 
that men would think of writing hiſtory. 
Without written records, it is wonderful 
to obſerve, how ſoon human affairs are 
forgotten ; and hence the hiſtory of every 


ancient people, the fews excepted, becomes 


more uncertain-the further back it goes, 
and ends at laft, or rather begins, in fable. 
Ignorant nations have erected pillars, 
mounds-of earth, and heaps of ſtones, to 

perpetuate the remembrance of great e- 


ſtructures would always raiſe curioſity, 
and that tradition would never be want- 
ing to gratify it: but poſterity were too 
much engroſſed by their own concerns, to 
inquire into thoſe of their anceſtors ; the 
great events of the preſent time oblitera- 


ted the memory of the paſt ; and the mo- 


numental pile, having become familiar to 
the eye, was looked at with little wonder, 
and leſs curioſity. And when people came 
afterwards to be improved by letters, to 
aſpire after hiſtorical information, and to 
ſtudy the antiquities of their native land, 
wy vena learn very little from thoſe 
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rude memorials; which, having no defi» 
nite meaning, could convey, no diſtinct 
| knowledge. In this country, there is not a 
province, there is hardly apanih, in which 
ſeveral of theſe monuments are not ſtill to 
be ſeen; ſore whereof the neighbours 
endeavour to account for by fabulous tra- 
dition, while others baffle all conjecture, 
758. That, in the firſt ages of the world, 
tal authority, is very probable. The fit 
man lived nine hundred and thirty years, 
In this long tract of time, his ſons and 
daughters and their offspring, who were 
equally long-lived or nearly fo, muſt have 
increaſed to an exceeding great number, 
thoſe were ſufficient for their accommoda- 
tion. It was ſurely natural for them to 
look up with extraordinary veneration to 
their common anceſtor, who having been 
created pure, and having no doubt recei- 
ved much knowledge by inſpiration, would 
probably retain, notwithſtanding his fall, 
a greater portion of wiſdom and virtue 
than any other of his contemporaries, 
Vor- II. Uu Equally 
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Equahy rfonable ir is to ſuppoſe, that, 
after his death, the oldeſt of his children, 
ac being then che oldeſt man upon earth, 
Would be- conſideret as his ſuoceſſor in 
chat part of *the world where he reſided; 
and among thoſe, ho hät ſettled in re- 
more Pärts, it Aout Tine tb Ber ching 
of & ire, "that He, Who had the preceiii- 
nence in years” and! wifdom, ſhould: be the 
Toverign"of thoſe who were within His 
reach. The parriarchs we find, in after- 
fitted exerciſed in their own houfehold 2 
fSrt bf kinglyanthority';/ which was no 
doubt veſted in them partly on account of 
their age and virtue, and partly becauſe it 
Yai been cuſtomary before their time. 

' 559. But to prevent miſtakes" on this 
ABjea-ir is necellary to remark; that the 
authority of a parent is very different, 
both in kind and in degree, from that of 
+ ſovereign. In ſome reſpects, indeed, 
chey are ſimilar. The magiſtrate is bound, 
by the moſt ſacred ties, to conſule the hap- 
pineſs of His people, and it is equally a pa- 
rent's duty to promote the good of his 
children. Both the one and the other are 
nt * entitled 
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4 to reſpect W e as long y 
their commands are. a 
ſound js more 71 the e 1 5 
Gxergign, than to be called the, farher 
his r But, though children eh 
che whole of life, ought to reverents their 
parents, there js a time yhen the parental 
authority ceaſes, and the-child becomes 25 
tree as the parent; namely when the for- 
mer leaves his father's houſe ro eſtabliſh . 
family of his own. che ſove- 
reign may enact laws to continue in force 
through, ages, and whoſe aythoxity is in- 
deed perpetual, unleſs they be abrogated 
by the ſame ſovereign power that made 
them.—Beſides, the legiſlature may both 
| denounce and inflict capital puniſhment ; 
hut no man is ſuppoſed to have this right 
veſted in, him on his becoming a parent; 
and if fathers in ancient Rome had ſuch a 
Tight, they derived it, not from the law of 
nature, but from the municipal law of 
their country. The ſovereign may in, all 
lawful caſes command; the parent in many 
_ eaſes can only intreat or adviſe, - The child 
becomes, or may become, a parent in his 
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turn; "the ſubject does not in the ſamib 
manner grow up into a ſovereign, If 
therefore parents have in the early ages 
become the ſovereigns of their deſcend - 
ents by any juf title, it muſt have been, 
not merely by virtue of their parental au- 
thority, but by the conſent of their de- 
ſcendents, expreſsly or city given for 
that purpoſe. | 
760. Many governments have Fn 
founded i in conqueſt. Such were of old 
the Aſſyrian, | Perſian, and Macedonian em- 
Pires: and ſuch, though more gradual in 
its progreſs, was the Roman. Such in lat- 
ter times was the Turkiſh tyranny ; and 
ſuch the firſt feudal governments eſtabliſh- 
ed in the ſoathern parts of Europe. Eng- 
| land was conquered by the Romans, the 
| Saxons, the Danes, and at laſt, in the 
| eleventh century, by the Normans, under 
William Duke of Normandy, commonly 
called the Conqueror. The effects of thiz 
laſt conqueſt are ſtill diſcernible in the 
Britiſh conſtitution ; and our Royal Fa- 
mily is deſcended from William ; though 
indeed it juſtly claims an origin till high- 
r 
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er and nobler: His Majeſty being the 
great-grandſon of George L; who was 
great-grandſbn of James VI. of Scotland; 
who was deſcended from Malcolm III. 
commonly called Malcolm Ceanmore, by 
Margaret the ſiſter of Edgar; whoſe an- 
ceſtors had been kings in England ſeveral 
hundred years before the Norman Con- 


761. That conqueſt alone conveys no 
ju right to ſovereignty, is ſelf-evident. 
Great Britain, for example, has no more 
right to conquer Spain, than Spain has to 
conquer Great Britain ; or than any man 
has to plunder me, and make me a ſlave, 
merely becauſe he is ſtronger than I. Yer 
all governments founded in conqueſt are 
not unlawful. Joſhua's conqueſt of Ca- 
naan was lawful, becauſe authoriſed by the 
Deity himſelf, who has the ſupreme diſpo- 


fa) of all his creatures; and who command- 
ed that the Canaanites ſhould be deſtroy- 
ed in this manner, on account of their a- 
bominable wickedneſs. If a conquered na- 
tion, admiring the abilities of their con- 
Err 
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he has a right to be ſo: and it was by a 
title of this kind that William the Conque- 
ror, Who was a, man of abilities, became 
the rightful ſovereign of England; Edgar, 
the only ſurviving heir to the crown, ha- 
ving relinquiſhed his claim in favour of 
William; and all the people aſſembled at 
William's coronation having repeatedly de- 
clared, when the queſtion was put tothem 
by the archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
Yorks bas they choſe him to be their 
king. 
p 762. 7 to * 
8 and after frequent defeats re- 
fuſe to be quiet, the victor may purſue 
his advantages till he has ſubdued them. 
But he muſt not puniſh the innocent with 
the guilty; and therefore he muſt not make 
them ſlaves, or eſtabliſh among them ar- 
bitrary power. For that would be to in- 
ſlict puniſhment; not only on the women 
and common people, many of whom pro- 
bably had no hand in the publick injuries, 
but alſo on their young, children, and un- 
born deſcendents, who certainly had 12 
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hand in them. All governments, there« 
fore, founded in conqueſt,” are not unlaw- 
ful. But every government is unkwful 
in ſome degree, which deprives men of 
which promotes proſperity and virtue. 
And here it is proper to aſcertain what 
may reaſonably be underſtood by the term 
Political Liberty; which is uſed in ma- 
ny different ſenſes, and moſt uſed perhaps 
by thoſe who leaſt underſtand it. In this 
queſtion I take it for granted that Britain 
is a free ſtate : which no man of ſenſe de- 
nies : which Monteſquieu; the greateſt po- 
litical genius that ever lived, acknowledges; 
and which they, ho are moſt diflarisfied 
with the adminiftration of our affairs, ſeems 
to admit, when they fy, chat aur liberty 
1s in danger; mm 
which does not exiſt. 

763. Does liberty,” then, id 8 the 
power of doing what we pleaſe ? No: for 
if every body had this power, there could 
be no liberty ar all; becauſe our life and 
property would be at the diſpoſal of every 
man who was able and willing to take therg 
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from us. In a free country, every viola- 
tion of law is an attack upon the publick 
liberty. The laws of God and our coun- 
try are our beſt and only ſecurity againſt 
oppreſſion ; and therefore liberty can ex- 
iſt among us no longer than while thoſe 
laws are obeyed, Milton, who loved liberty 
as much, I believe, as any man ever did, has 
truly obſerved, when ſpeaking of it, that, 
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Wo loves that muſt firſt be wiſe and 


« good.” See his twelfth ſonnet. _ 

764. Does liberty conſiſt in our being 
governed by laws of our own making I 
know not how many political writers have 
laid this down as a firſt principle, and a 
ſelf-evident maxim : and yet, if Britain 
be a free government, this maxim is groſſ- 
ly abſurd. Who are they who can be ſaid 
to be governed by laws of their own ma- 
king ? I know of no ſuch perſons; I never 


| heard or read of any ſuch; except, perhaps, 


among pirates and other banditti, who, 


' trampling on all laws divine and human, 
refuſe to be governed in any other way than 
by their own licentious regulations. The 


W of the laws by which we are 
governed 
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governed were made lotig ago: I ſhonld 
be glad to know how a man co-operates in 
making a law before he is born. But are 
we not inſtrumental in making thoſe laws, 
which are made in our own time? Granting 
that we are, which is by no means the caſe, 
theſe are not the only laws by which we 
are governed : we muſt obey the common 
law of the land, which is of immemorial 
ſtanding, as well as the ſtatutes made * 
the laſt ſeſhon of parkament. F 
765. The Britiſh laws are enacted by 
the King, Lords, and Commons, who may 
amount in all to about eight hundred per- 
ſons: the inhabitants of Great Britain, 
who muſt obey theſe laws, are compu- 
ted at eight millions. In Britain, there- 
fore, not to mention the reſt of the em- 
pire, are more than ſeven millions of per- 
fons whoare governcd by laws which they 
neither make, nor can alter: and even the 
King, Lords, and Commons, are themſelves 
governed by laws which were made'be- 
fore they were born. Nay more: if the 
majority of the Lords and Commons agree 
to a bill, which afterwards reccives the 
Vor. II. 1 Royal 
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Royal aſlent, that pill is a law, though the 
minority vote againſt it; and the mĩnori - 
ty in both | houſes might comprehend - 
three hundred and eighty perſons, So thax 
a law to bind the whole Britiſh nation 
might, according to the principles of our 
conſtitution, - be made, even contrary to 
the will of three hundred and gighty mem- 
bers of the legiſlature.Nay further: in 
the houſe of Commons, farty members, in 
ordinary caſes of legiſlation, make a houſe, 
or quorum ; the majority is twenty-one, 
which, deducted from five hundred and 
fifty-eight, the number of members in that 
houſe, leaves five hundred and thirty-ſe- 
ven. So that a bill might paſs the houſe 
of Commons, if the houſe happened to be 
very thin, contrary to the will of five hun- 
dred and thirty-ſeven members of that 
houſe ; and yet if ſuch a bill were after - 
wards ratified by the Lords, and aſſented 
to by the King, it would be a law. —Sure- 
ly, if we are a tree people, Liberty muſt 
be ſomething, that does not conſiſt in our 
being governed by laws of gur own ma» 


king, | 
2 766. | It 
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»66. It is ſaid, indeed, that every Bri- 
tiſh ſubje has influence in the legiſlature 
by means of his repreſentative freely cho- 
ſen, who appears and ads for him in par- 
liament. But this is not true. There ate 
not, in this iſland, one million of perſons 
who have a vote in electing parliament- 
men i and yet, in this iſland, there are 
eight millions of perſons who muſt obey 
the law. And for their conduct, as law- 
givers, our parliament-men are not anſwer- 
able to their electors, or to any other per- 
ſons whatever. And ir not often happens, 
that in making laws they are unanimous; 
yet the minority in both houſes muſt obey 
the laws that are made againſt their will. 
— Beſides, we are all ſubject to the law of 
God, and are free in proportion as we o- 
bey it; for his ſervice is perfect freedom. 
But who will ſay that man is the maker 
of God's law !—We ſee then, that our li- 
berty does not confiſh either in the power 
of doing what we pleaſe, or in being go- 
verned by laws made by ourſelves, 

767. They, who are hindered from do- 
We or who have rea- 
X x 2 ſo 
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ſon to be afraid of dne another. even while 


they are doing their duty, cannot be ſaid 
to enjoy liberty. Where this is the caſe, 
there muſt be in the hands of certain indi- 
viduals ſome exorbitant power productive 


ol oppreſſion, and not ſubject to law; or 


there muſt prevail in the ſtate a ſpirit of 
licentiouſneſs which the law cannot con- 
troul. Nor can men be ſaid to be free, 
who are liable to have oppreſſive laws im- 
poſed on them, or to be tried by tyranni- 
cal or incompetent judges. In Great Bri- 
tain, by a contrivance to be explained here- 
after, our laws are made by men, whoſe 
intereſt it is to make them equitable; and 
who, with a very few exceptions of little 
moment, are themſelves ſubject to the laws 
they make. In Britain, too, by the inſti- 
tution of juries, our judges in all criminal 
and in many civil cauſes, are our equals; 
men, who are acquainted with our cir- 
cumſtances, to whoſe prudence and probi- 
ty we have no objection, and who are fa- 
vourably inclined towards us, on account 
of our being their equals. In Great Britain, 
therefore, an honeſt man has nothing to 
fear, 
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fear, either from the law, or from the judge. 
— Neither can thoſe people be accounted 
free who dare not complain when they ſuf- 
fer injury, or who are denied the priviledge 
of declaring their ſentiments freely to one 
another. In both theſe reſpects our free- 
dom is ſecured by the liberty of the preſs; 
of which I ſhall ſpeak afterwards. 

768. Political Liberty, therefore, I would 
deſcribe thus. It is that ſtate in which 
« men are ſo governed by equitable laws, 
« and ſo tried by equitable judges, that no 
« perſon can be hindered from doing what 
« the law allows, or have reaſon to be afraid 
« of any perſon ſo long as he does his du- 
ty.“ This is true liberty; for this is 
the only ſort of liberty that promotes vir- 
rue and happineſs ; and ſurely no wiſe or 
good man would ever wiſh for any other: 
and this is a degree and a perfection of li- 
berty, which I know not' that any other 
people on earth ever enjoyed. How the 
ſeveral parts of the Britiſh conſtitution are 
contrived, and adjuſted, ſo as to ſecure 
this liberty, I ſhall afterwards We 
to explain. 


769 The 
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769. The Jewiſh policy was of divine 
origin, and ſome of the Jewiſh kings were 
appointed by a command from Heaven. 
Hence ſome writers have taught, that 
kingly government in general is of divine 
origin; arid that kings, deriving their au- 
thority from God, are accountable to him 
alone, and muſt not be diſobeyed or reſiſt- 
ed by their people on any pretence what- 
ever. This was called the doctrine of paſs 
five obedience and non-refiſtance. For- 
merly it made a noiſe in this country; 
but the minds of our people on the ſub- 
ject of government are now more en- 
lightened; and the following brief remarks 
will be a ſufficient confatation of it. 
770. Firſt: Law is the declared will of 
a perſon who has a tight to command. But 
no magiſtrate can have a right to violate 
the Jaw to the oppreſſion of his people, or 
to command them to do what God for- 
bids. Were à ſovereign to do either, his 
will, becauſe not founded in right, would 
not be a law, nor, conſequently, entitled 
to obedience. Secondly: The right of ſelf- 
Naa wil — a man in reſiſting that 
N power 
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power which is unlawfully exerted to de- 
ſtroy him, or to deprive him of his perſect 
Tights, Thirdly: Publick good js the end 
of juſt government ; and therefore that is 
not juſt government which promotes pu- 
blick evil. Fourthly : Kings and other 
lawful magiſtrates derive their aythority 
from the laws of cheir country ; and no ſo- 
vereign, ſome of the Jewiſh kings excep- 
ted, was ever appointed by gxpreſs com- 
mand from heaven. 

771. Bur, fifthly, the perſon of a good 
ſovereign is as ſacred as any thing human 
can be; and while the king executes the 
law, he does what the law requires of him, 
and it is abſolutely unlawful to reſiſt or 
diſobey him, And in all government 
there muſt be ſome ſupreme power, in 
whatever perſon or perſons-it may be lodg» 
ed, which every ſubjeq muſt obey ; for 
law cannot contradict itſelf ; which, how- 
eyer, it would do, if it were to require 
obedience, and excuſe diſobedience. Let 
it be obſerved too, that reſiſtance to go» 
vernment is always attended with danger 
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and bloodſhed, involves many an innocent 
man in ruin, and many a worthy family 


in miſery, and may in the end produce a- 


narchy, or tyranny, more intolerable than 
any of the evils which it might have been 
intended to remove. To aremedy ſo deſ- 
perate a good man will not have recourſe, 
unleſs both he, and the greater and wiſer 


part of the nation, are morally certain, 


that it will be productive of good. 
772. And therefore, when à government 


is eſtabliſhed, and upon the whole tolerably 


mild, though it ſhould fall far ſhort of the 


perfection of that under which we have 


the happineſs to live, a good man will be 
careful not to breed diſturbance in it; but 
will, on the contrary, as far as he is able, 
promote concord and peace, even though 


he ſhould have Treaſon to diſapprove of 


many things in the conduct of his ſupe- 
riors. To his relations, friends, and fel- 
low. ſubjects he owes the great duty of be- 
nevolence; and would therefore be ex- 
tremely ſorry to ſee them involve them- 
ſelves in civil war, which of all human 


: calamities 1 is the worſt, which leads to the 
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ion of innumerable crimes, and 
the event of which it is impoſlible to fore- 
| fee. As to thoſe who foment diſſention 

in a' ſtate, in order to enrich or diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves, or to gratify the rancour 
of party-ſpirit, hat can be ſaid of them, 
but that they are publick incendiaries, 
and the enemies nnn 
mankind ! a 

773. The doctrine, of de deine right 
of kings to do what they pleaſe,” was no 
doubt contrived by their flatterers, who 
wanted to make their court to the mo- 
narch, by magnifying his power, and en- 
ſlaving his people. When Alexander had. 
murdered Clytus, and was in an agony of 
remorſe for what he had done, Anaxar- 
chus, a fellow, who attended the king, and 
called himſelf a philoſopher, endeavoured 
to give him comfort by telling him, that 
whatever was done by the ſupreme power 
was right, and that it was unworthy of 
Alexander to be afraid of the law, or the 
tongues of men; for that his will was the 
law of his ſubjects, and ought to be to them 
the meaſure of right and wrong, By this 
Vox. II. Yy doarine, 


Fing's grief, but made him withal- por 
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be diſſatisſied perſons, which, though. an 


always, would be, ſuch princes are ſure 
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doQrine, ſays. Plutarch, be alleviated che 


baughry: and unjuſt; and infinyated him- 
ſelf into the royal favour much mare than 


doctrine was taught in England, in the 
laſt century, by Mr Hobbes and others, 
But kings were never obliged to thoſe who 


taught it. If it make them more tyranni- 
cal, which it will certainly do if they-lif- 


ten to it, it will alſo make them more in- 
ſecure and more wreiched. The only happy 
princes. are they WhO govern; according to 
law z, for the law is their excuſe. for every 
thing chat is done: and, if there ſhould 


angel from heaven were to be king, there 


of the affection of the greater and more 
reſpectable part: of their people. Cruel 
and arbitrary ſoveroigris are unhappy while 


they live, and often come to am untimely 


end. In no otheg country on earth is che 
depoſition of princes ſo. common as in 
Turkey, where the ſovereign. is deſputical. 


and re Pee are n and let it not be 


forgotten, 


* 
* 
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were eyrants and diithers and ſix of the 
__vight periſhed by aſſalſmatiom go much 
for the origin of government. I proceed to 
eonfidet, in the and plate, its General 
„ Forum. See 4 7. 

ns Already obſirved;” hät in- 
ſtates bear to one another the 
— ret intſtvidual men would 
hear to · ore another in the ſtate of nature; 
and that their conduct with reſpedt to euch 
other, ought to be retzulated by the law of 
nature; which, 6s applied to independent 
comttrunities, is called the Law of Nations. 
They are ull equal in their rights, whatevet 
do their extent, and whether they be called 
Empire; Kingdom, or Republick; even a 
in the natural Nate all men are equal in their 
rights; whatever be their name or ſize.— 
The riglits included in ſovereiguty have 
been divided into Greater and Leſu. The 
greater tights are three, the Legiſlative, or 
the Right of making laws; the Judiciary, 
or the Right of deciding differences and 
trying criminals; and the Executive, which 
_ enforces the bci the kingdom, 
$1013ER Y * 2 5 and 
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and manages the buſineſs of the ſtate with 
foreign nations. In our government, for 
very good reaſons to be mentioned here- 
after, the Executive power belongs to the 
King; who alſo poſſeſſes thoſe preroga- 
tives called the Leſs Rights of ſovereignty, 
.which are thoſe of coining money, confer- 
ring nobility, knighthood, and other dig- 
mities, - erecting corporations, pardoning 
condemned cruminals, and the like. How 
our Judiciary and Legiſlative Powers are 
Ainet of, will be ſeen. by and by. 
775. As individuals in private life en- 
joy extraordinary rights on extraordinary | 
occaſions, the ſupreme power of govern- 
ment may alſo lay claim to extraordinary 
privileges, when any uncommon or preſ- 
ſing emergence renders them neceſſary to 
publick good: as if the government were 
to ſeize on the ſhips of a ſubject for the 
tranſportation of troops, in time of war; 
or on his lands, in order to fortify ſome 
important paſs or harbour. The urgency 
of the caſe might vindicate ſuch a mea- 
ſure, even though the ſubject were to re- 
fuſe his conſent; becauſe the ſafety of the 
"Y Nation 
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nation might be endangered by delay, or 
if his refuſal were allowed to be valid. 
But, in all ſuch caſes, the perſon, whoſe 
property is thus invaded for the publick 
good, is entitled to full indemnification, 
or ſomething more. 

776. Government muſt poſſeſs, Autho- 
rity, or a right to command; and Power, 
to render its commands effetual, With- 
out authority, it would be unlawful; with- 
out power, inſignificant. / In the firſt in- 
ſtitution of policy, authority | would no 
doubt depend on moral virtues and intel» 
lectual abilities; which alone render one 
man naturally. ſuperior to another, and 
which, as I remarked already, would pro- 
bably point, out the. perſon who was to be 
entruſted. with ſovereignty, In the more 
advanced ſtates of ſociety, government de- 
rives its authority from law; from cuſ- 
tom ; from the tacit or expreſs conſent of 
the people; and from its own beneficial 
tendency, which creates an obligation 
upon the conſciences of the ſubjects to 
unite for its defence, and avoid rebel - 
lious or turbulent practices. 


SY 


— 
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777 The Form of government is natu- 
rally determined by th diſtributiou of Pro- 
perty, that is, of Power: For from property 
power arifes ; as he, who can hire ten per 
ons to co- operute with him in any work, 
may exert himſelf with che foree or power 
of eleven per ſons * Now of all property 
che moſt permanent is property im land: 
for it is fixed, and it produces (whar there 
muſt always be demand fot) the neeeſl 
faries of life. Hence, if a man poſſeſs all 
the land of any country, or the greater 
part of it, and depend on no ſuperior, he 
will be, or he may be, the abſolute ſore. 

reign of it; becauſe there is no other 
power in it ſufficient to hinder the opera- 
tion of his. Hence, if che property of a 
country be equally divided among the in- 
habitants, or nearly fo, and if they be mu- 
tually independent, and hold of no ſupe- 
rior, they muſt all have equal power, and 
the government will be, or may be, Demo- 
cracy. Hence, if the whole, or the chief 
part of a territory be divided among a few 
perſons, who are equal among themſelves, 


or nearly equal, and hold of no ſuperior, 


„ unt seine., ww 


thoſe perſons. derive- any dignities, or be 
ſuppoſed to derive. their lands, from one 
perſon, who by law or univerſal conſent is 
conſidered. as ſuperior to. them all, chat 
perſon, will be king, and. the government 
will 3 abſolute. becauſc the power 
poſleſſed by his ſuhjects will be a check, 
to-ablige him to govern. according to law. 
In thoſe commercial ſtates that polleſs little 
land, as Venice, property in money will 
have ſimilar eſſects on the form of govern- 
ment. , Such ſtates are commonly ariſto- 
cratical; for it rarely happens, chat the 
profits of an extenſive commerce come into 
the hands of one perſon, ſo as to make 
where commerce is extenſive, there may 
be a conſiderable number of rich. people, 
and muſt alſo be a great number of people 
who are not rich. 

7578. Theſe remarks may ſhow, why it 
becomes a principle in Politicks, that the 
enn 
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country, by the balance of power, and the 


balance of power by the balance of pro- 


perty, eſpecially of property in land. If it 


| ſhould any where happen, that the form 


of government is not according to the diſ- 
tribution of property ; that thoſe who have 


| betle property have great power, or thoſe 


who have great property little power; the 
government of that nation will be unſtea- 
dy, and continually tending to a revolu- 


tion, till either the balance of power pro- 


duce its natural form of government, or 
till the eſtabliſhed form of government 
get the better of the balance, and alter it. 
Thoſe great lawgivers, who had the ad- 
dreſs to change the. government of their 
country from one form to another, have 
generally begun their operations, by ma- 
king a change in the general diſtribution 
of property. When Lycurgus wanted to 
introduce democratical principles into the 
conſtitution of Sparta, he prevailed on the 
citizens to give up their lands to the pub- 
lick, and then divided them equally: and, 
to render theſe principles permanent, 
made a law eſtabliſhing the uſe of iron 


money. | 
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money, which amounted to an abolition 
of commerce ; and he enacted, that Sparta, 
whatever victories ſhe might gain in war, 
| ſhould never enlarge her territory, nor e- 
ven purſue the yanquiſhed enemy beyond 
the field of bartle. 

779. The Greek politicians divided the 
ſimple forms of government into three; 
which they ſaid were all good in them- 
ſelves, but liable to become evil by being 
corrupted. Firſt, Monarchy, or govern- 
ment by one man ; the corruption of which 
is Tyranny. Secondly, Ariſtocracy, or go- 
vernment by nobles; the corruption of 

which is called Oligarchy, and takes place 
when a few of the nobles engroſs all the 
power, to the excluſion of the reſt. Third- 
dly, Democracy, when the ſovereign pow- ' 
er is in the body of the people; the cor- 
ruption of which is Anarchy, or confuſion 
ariſing from want of government, and diſ- 
regard to the laws and magiſtrates. Mon- 
teſquieu gives a better diviſion of the fim- 
ple forms, proceeding upon a more exten- 
ſive view of human affairs, and juſter no- 
tions of the nature and principles of law, 
You. IL 2 2 That 
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That great author divides the ſimple forms 
of government into REevBLICk, which 
comprehends Ariſtocracy and Democracy; 
MoNARCHY, or government by one man 
according to law; and DEsPoTI8M, or go- 
vernment by one man whoſe will is thelaw, 
780. Whether any one of theſe ſimple 
forms does really take place in any nation, 
is no part of the preſent inquiry. Suppo- 
ſing any one, or all of them, to take place, 
which is poſſible at leaſt, their eſſential 
laws muſt, from the nature of the hu- 
man mind and of human affairs, be ſi- 
milar to thaſe I am going to ſpecify, 
My reaſonings, however, on this ſub- 
jet, will not be merely hypothetical, 
but from hiſtory will derive conſiderable 
evidence. In as far, for example, as the 
government of ancient Rome was demo- 
cratical, ſo far will the Roman laws and 
cuſtoms be found to - coincide with thoſe 
which will be proved to be eſſential to 
pure democracy. Moſt governments are 
mixed, and unite in themſelves the prin- 
ciples of two or more of the ſimple forms: 
but the only way we can take to come at 
Js the 
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the knowledge of a complex object, is by 
analyſing it, and etamining its component 
parts ſeparately. The Britiſh government, 
for example, which unites in itſelf the prin- 
ciples of Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and De- 
mocracy, we cannot diſtinetiy underſtand, 
till we have formed a notion of what is 
eſſential to pure "monarchy, pure ariſto- 
cracy, and pure democracy. 

781. The goverument of ancient Rome 
under the kings was an electi ve monarchy, 
mixed with ariſtocracy, and ſomerhing too, 
but very little, of democracy : under the 
conſuls, it was a mixture of ariſtocracy 
and democracy, unleſs when a dictator 
was in office; for his power was abſolute: 
about the time of Marius and Sylla it be- 
came an oligarchy; which grew every day 
more and more apparent, and, by a mode 
of degeneracy natural to that corruption of 
government, came at laſt to terminate in 
abſolute monarchy; which, though the 


forms of the old republick were ſtill nomi- 


nally obſerved, fell nothing ſhort of deſ- 
potiſm. Athens, Sparta, and Carthage, 
were mixed republicks, compounded of a- 
2 2 2 riſtocracy 
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riſtocracy and democracy, but partaking 
moſt of the former. Moſt of the modern 
monarchies of Europe, as Spain, Portugal, 
Pruſſia, &c. are compoſed of monarchy 
and ariſtocracy, but, from the want of de- 
mocratical principles, and from the diſcre- 
tionary power which the kings have 
with reſpect to the laws, have a tenden- 
cy towards deſpotiſm. In Great Britain, 
we enjoy 'the advantages of monarchy, 
ariſtocracy, and democracy united, with, 
I believe, as few of their diſadvantages as it 
is poſſible, in a free and commercial ſtate, to 
guard againſt. In ſhort, none of the ſimple 
forms can be ſaid to have taken place in 
any nation, except perhaps deſpotiſm: and 
even in the 'moſt deſpotical governments 
| the will of the prince is not the only law 
being ſubject to many limitations, from 
religion; from cuſtoms of long ſtanding z- 
and from that fear of the violence of his 
people, of which the moſt tyrannical 
prince, who values his own ſafety, cannot 
entirely diveſt himſelf. l 
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who, as members of the commonwealth, 
have influence in it. This, for a reaſon al- 
ready aſlignetl, will give to every citizen 
an equal ſhare of power, and conſequently 
of weight in the government, either di- 
rectly by himſelf, or indirectly by his re- 
preſentative freely choſen. All the citi- 
zens, for the ſame reaſon, muſt be conſi- 
dered as of equal rank; for titles of ho- 
nour inſpire pride, command reſpect, and 
ſimulate ambition; and of courſe tend 
to deſtroy democratical equality. Men 
who are thus on an equal footing with re- 
ſpe to wealth and condition, do generally 
pique themſelves on their equality; and 
are unwilling to acknowledge any ſuperi- 
ority in their neighbour : and if, together 
with this haughty ſpirit of independence, 
they be temperate, -frugal, and lovers of 
labour and of their country, the democra- 
cy, once eſtabliſhed, may ſubſiſt for ſome 
time. But if a deſire of wealth or ſuperi- 
ority ariſe, inequality will ſoon appear; 
ſome will acquire more, and be more diſ- 
tinguiſhed, than others, and poſſeſs a more 
elevated mand ; and both will tranſmit to 

| their 
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their poſterity à portion of their own ſpi- 
rit: ſo that he whoſe father was ambi- 
tious and ſucceſsful will inherit the ſame 
towering genius; and they whoſe anceſ- 
tors could never emerge from obſcurity, 
will ſuit their views to their condition, 
which it will ſeem impoſlible for them to 
exchange for a better. And favourable ac- 
cidents, ſuperior virtue, and ſuperior abi- 
lity, will all conſpire to raiſe ſome indi- 
viduals; and oppoſite circumſtances, to 
depreſs others. Hence ſome muſt acquire 
greater power than they ought to have; 
which will neceſſanly deprive others of 
part of that power to which they have a 
right. And ſo the Democracy will gra- 
dually reſolve itſelf into Ariſtocracy; and 
this, by a ſimilar, and almoſt unavoidable, 
degeneracy, into Oligarchy ; which will 
probably end in Deſpotiſm. ' Theſe viciſy 
ſitudes have in a greater or leſs degree been 
experienced in all Democratical ſtates, and 
it ſeems to be impoſſible to prevent them. 
For this form of government is ill ſuited: 
to human nature, and not at all to the 
modern ſtate of human affairs. 


784. Commerce, 


8 5 Cicero, carried nothing to his own 


7 
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784 Commerce, which, as accompa- 
nied with good or ill fortune, has 6 


. powerful a tendency to create inequalities 


among mankind, muſt be dangerous to 
this form of government; unleſs the pro- 
fits of it are to be, not appropriated to in- 
dividuals, but depoſited in the public trea- 
ſury. In the early times of the Roman 
republick, the riches obtained by conqueſt 
were generally difpoſed of in this manner. 
Cincinnatus, after ſubduing the Equi, re- 
ſigned the Dictatorſhip, which he might 
have retained for five months longer, and 
returned to his plough and four acres of 

land, as poor as when he went from them. 
And Paulus Emilius, at a later period, 


having conquered the wealthy kingdom of 


Macedonia, brought all the ſpoil into the 
Roman treaſury, and, to adopt the words 


uſe, but the eternal remembrance of hie 
name. 

78. 5. Neither to ornamental and ue 
arts is the genius of Democracy favour- 


able; they alſo tending to rouſe emulation, 


and give ſplendour to genius. The Lace- 
demonian 
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demonian citizens were ſatisfied with the 
they practiſed no commerce, except, per- 
haps, a little in the way of barter ; they 
gave no countenance to any fine art, ex- 
cept muſick ; their muſick was of the fim- 
pleſt kind; and it was contrary to law to 
make any improvement in it. Laws muſt 
alſo be made in this government for pre- 
venting the accumulation of wealth by teſ- 
taments and doweries. © A father's eſtate 
muſt be divided equally among his chil- 
dren; and the wife's dowery adapted ra- 
ther to the huſband's fortune, than to her 
own; and adapted ſo, that the richer the 
huſband the ſmaller muſt be the wife's 
. dowery; and the poorer the huſhand the 
greater the dower x. 
786. The citizens, being equal in other 
reſpecta, muſt alſo be equal in this; that 
every one, who appears worthy of ſuch a 
truſt, ſhall have a chance of being a ma- 
giſtrate in his turn: and the term of ma- 
giſtracy muſt be ſhort. For if publick 
6Mices be engroſſed by one party of the 
citizens, to the excluſion of the reſt, equa- 
Vor- II. 3A liry 
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cal: and if any one citizen remain in office 


Alt will be further expedient, where ofh- 


Part III. 


lity is at an end, and the ſtare ariſtocrati- 


too long, he will acquire too many cli- 
ents, and conſequently. too much power. 


ces of publick truſt are to circulate through 


the, whole body of a people, that every 
citizen receive ſuch. an education as may 


qualify him for ſerving his country as 


- a magiſtrate, as well as a ſubject. For 


this reaſon, all the citizens ſhould receive 
the ſame education; as different plans of 
diſcipline would undoubtedly create di- 
verſities of genius and capacity. It would 


ſeems then that, in this government, edu- 


cation ought to be the care of the pu- 
blick ; not becauſe domeſtick diſcipline is 
hkely, as Plato thinks, to give riſe to ava 
rice and immoderate fondneſs in parents, 
or to form confederacies of near relations 
chat may be dangerous to the ſtate : burn 
becauſe the maſters of different families 
might, if left to themſelves, prefer dif- 
ferent modes of education; or becauſe 
{ome parents might be careleſs. in regard 
to this matter, aud others attentive: which 

" would 


„ 
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would produce too many varieties of cha- 
racter and ability among the citizens. Bur 
I hive ſhown, in atiother place, (4 581.) 
chat to diſſolve the attachments of coniſan- 
guinity, by making children the care of 
che publick, and not of their parents, 
would be detrimental' to the beſt intereſts 
of munkind. If this, therefore, be neteſ- 
fary in democraticat government, it ſup- 
plies ſtill further evidence, that Democracy 
* n won and 


vent it till more eſfectually chat by laws, 
all temptations to arnbition muſt be re- 
moved; which might poſſibly be done, 
where the territory of the ſtate is ſmall, 
where the number of citizens is fixed and 
known, and where no citizen is flowed to 
have” more land thai i neceſldry” to (his 
 fappore, At Rome; Four acres for one 
citizen were deemed a competeney, in the 
earlier times of the repubRick; and as long 
u e this enough, they were 

; 3JA2 temperate 
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temperate and laborious, and gloned- in 
their poverty, holding luxury and riches 
in ſupreme Contempt. But the number 
of Roman citizens) was never fixed ; and 
their territories they were continually en- 
larging : whence wealth was introduced, 
individuals grew avaricious and fond of 
power, che publick aſſemblies became tu- 
multuous, and the democratical part __ 
conſtitution diſappeared. , + - 
788. It is the opinion of the 3 
9 8 that where a democracy is to be 
eſtabliſhed, the territory muſt be ſmall. 
For this not only prevents ambition, and 
makes frugality and moderation neceſſary, 
but puts it in the power of the citizens to 
be mutnally acquainted, which produces 
mutual attachment; as well as to perceive 
the intereſts of the community, which it 
is proper that every citizen ſhould under - 
ſtand, becauſe in his turn every citizen 
may be à magiſtrate, | And not 
cracy only, but Republick in general, ſeems 
to be, in an ve empire, an impoſ- 
ſible eſtabliſhment. For where many pro- 
vinces "te: under one * publick, 
| a affairs 


/ 
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affairs muſt be ſo 
complex, and ſo 
dne eee eee 
dents, nes, 6 _—— 
* A oe eee 
"Oy a the will of a monarch, Ky 
— ve power in his hands, ma 
"_ often, and as ſuddenly ay 
had 2 Pa 2 | 
. which, without conſulting 
T abſolute authority yet when 
tiſin enſued, eee 
* e eee 
* In a wide empire, 3 
| t 8 that mutual attach- 
r idea of a, common intereſt, 
_ . 
_ N may ſubſiſt for a f 
We t n 
2 with a powerful army, in . = 
ma -where he is daily canine 
wake bis oder will not be ng 
orders from a ſet of men at 


home, 


an 
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home; who are in law his equals, and 
| whom he has it in his power to make his 
inſeriors, by means of that foree and thit 
influence, of which they cannot deprive 
him without hiv conſent. Here d ſuch a 
_ Jate'to/ammbition; as it is not caſy For an 
enterprizing gers to reſiſt ; eſpecially 
ben he knows, hät every great officer - 
mn a republick muſt know, that, che more 
ſuereſsful he is abroad, the more obnoxi- 
, ee N e sen 
ne 10H ©5332 
789. The kiſtory/6f Julius Cefar ſeerns 
to exemplify tbeſe remarks. His long 
wars, and exrraodinary fucceſs, in Gaul 
was the greateſt commander, and his army 
" the braveſt and 'beſt-diſciplined, in the 
world. The ſplendour of his actions, his 
long abſence from Rome, and ſome dif- 
fatisfaRtions that had formerly | prevailed 
againſt ham, made him the object of envy 
and jealoufy to a very powerful party a- 
mong the patricians; who ſet up in oppo- 
fition to him | Pompey, à perſon whom, 
pe ad * and very great of- 
| tentation, 


375 
centation, Ceſar knew to be no match for -. 
him, either in policy or in war. Means 
were uſed to draw fome of Ceſar s legions 
againſt the Parthians ;- but when they ar- 
rived in Italy, they were given to his ri- 
val, whoſe army the ſenate ordered to be 
further augmented with new levies. Ce- 
_ far at the ſame time was required to dif 
provided Pompey would do the fame: but 
this not being complied with, he faw the 
ſenate bad reſolved on lis deſtruftion; fo 
that, as he had the means of ſelf-defence 
in his power, it is no wonder that he paſs 
ſed the Rubicon, and began that war 
which ſet him at the head of the Roman 
empire. By him, however, the liberties 
of Rome were not finally ſubvertcd ; | his 
adminiſtration being, as far perhaps as the 
circumſtances of the times would permit, 
both mild and muniſicent. He bad great 
things in view for advancing the proſpe- 
rity of his country; and, if he had been 
N TIN a al no doubt have 
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executed them: for it was not his way to 
relinquiſh the plans he had once adopted. 
790. I return from this digreſſion; and 
ſhall conclude the ſubject of Democracy, 
with a few remarks on its nature and prin- 
ciple. (F 782). The people in a democra- 
cy are the ſovereigns, becauſe they make 
their own laws, and chooſe their own ma- 
giſtrates ; they are alſo the ſubjects, be- 
cauſe they muſt obey the laws and magi- 
ſtrates that they theraſelves have made. 
They exerciſe their ſovereignty, by meays 
of their votes; whereof the majority, or a 
fixed proportion greater than the majori- 
ty, as two thirds or three fourths, muſt 


- be underſtood to be the will of the whole. 


Laws for the regulation of votes are there- 


fore eſſential in this government; and the 


number of voters, or citizens, muſt be 
fixed and known: otherwiſe, perſons might 
vote who have no right to that privilege ; 
and it would be impoſſible to know how 
many votes made a majority. The A- 
thenian citizens were twenty thouſand ; 
thoſe of Sparta, ten thouſand : at Rome 
the number was never fixed; which gave 


riſe to many troubles. 


791. In 
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791. In a ſmall ſtate, the people may be 
qualified for making i laws j becauſe they 
can hardly be ignorant of cheir on inte- 
reſt: and for chooſing magiſtrates; be. 

cauſe the character af every citizen i 

known. But, even in à ſmall ſtate, the 

people cannot execute the laws, or delibe- 

rate, or reaſon, concerning them in à pu- 
blick aſſembly becauſe they are too au- 

neſs to mind. A Senate, therefore, to de- 
liberate on publick affairs, and | | 
ſtrates to execute the laws, are in this go- 
vernment neceſſary, and muſt be choſen 
reditary, and independent on the people, as 
the Roman ſenate was; it will have inftu- 
ence ſufficient to change che government 
to Ariſtocracy. 5 03 ele ane Rom 


giſtrates, the citizens muſt give their votes, 
when they are aſſembled in ſome publick 
place. They cannot be always aſſembled; 
for that would put an end to all private 
buſineſs : and yet the exigencies of govern» 
Vor. II. d 389 7 | ment 
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ment are continually changing; and a 
lay may be neceſſary this year, which was 
not neceſſary laſt year; and ſometimes it 
may be proper to make trial of a law, be- 
fore it is abſolutely eſtabliſhed. The ſe- 
nate, therefore, ſnould have power to make 
temporary decrees; which however muſt 
not become laws, till | ratified by the peo- 
ple. This was the caſe at Athens ' and 
Rome. A fenatus. conſultum, br reſolution 
of the ſenate, was.in force for a year, and 
ſometimes longer; a fplebi/eitum, or ſtatute 
enacted by che. pe {po Was a Permanent 
N 

793. Foe n che people, if 
l 97 numerous, muſt be divided into claſ- 
ſes or tribes ; each elaſe to have one vote, 
or a certain number of votes, in the popu- 
lar aſſembly. If, in making this diviſion, 
more regard is had to the wealth and rank 
of individuals, than to their number; 
vrhich was the cafe in the arrangement of the 
Roman people by Servius Tullius, the go- 
verament will be Ariſtocratical; that is, 
che richer ſort will have great influence 

1 the popular — and * 
TOM) 
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this aſſembly, a certain place muſt be fixed 
by law, | and a certain "magiſtrate" appainit-" 
ed for calling it together ; and it muſt not 
be held to be a legal aſſembly, unleſs it be 
regularly ſummoned, and meet in the le- 
Orherwiſe, different bodies of the people 
mighr meet in different places, each tal 
ling itſelf the popular aſſembly, and claim- 
ing the power of legiſlation, and ſo make 
umconnected and inconliſtent ny _ 

. 
ly or ſecretly: in the former way the vo- 
ter's determination is known, in the latter 
it is concealed. Publick votes may be lia- 
ble to undue influence; as when a man is 
unwilling to offend by his vote a perfon 
whom he fears to diſoblige. Yet in many 
caſes, as in that of a deputy acting for 
conſtituents, where it is proper that the 
conſtituents ſhould know what part the 
deputy has ated, ſecret votes would be 
dangerous: whence, in our parliament, 
in all matters of legiſlation, votes are gi- 
| 3B 2 ven 
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ven openly, and all the nation knows, or 
may know, on what ſide of any queſtion 
every. member has voted. When elections 
to offce are determined by lot, ne body is- 
offended but too much is left to What we 
call chance; unleſs where none are admit- 
ted as candidates but perſons of approved 
ability, ho are to be anſwerable for their 
conduct; as was the caſe at —_ in e- 
lecting to ſome high offices. 1 Tiger 
--795- Neither Democracy nor Ariſtocra- 
cy can long ſubſiſt uncorrupted, unleſs the 
citizens have a love to their country, and 
a. ſpirit of moderation, ſuperior to all views 
of private intereſt. Theſe are the princi- 
Ples of republican government: and ex- 
cellent principles they are, and might ſafe- 
ly: be relied on, if men were what they 
ought to be. Without theſe, bad laws will 
be made, bad magiſtrates appointed, ambi- 
tion and diſcord will prevail; and either 
the nation will be ruined, or the form of 
government will change to one better pro- 
vided with the means of counteracting 
the degeneracy of human nature. In theſe 
governments, therefore, in order to main- 
NNE if tain 
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tain publick virtne and a ſpirit of mode- 
ration, care muſt be taken to prevent the 
accumulation of wealth, and to render lux- 
ury, and all the arts that miniſter ro it, 
unfaſhionable and 'diſhonourable ; and cen- 
ſors are very uſeful for the inſpection of 
morals, and a ſenate: of grave and wiſe 
men; to promote virtue by their example. 
In a democracy, this order of ſenators 
ſhould remain in office for life, becauſe 
old age renders even virtue more venera- 
ble ; whereas the other ſenate, conſtituted 
for the- purpoſe of making temporary de- 
crees, and preparing matters of legiſlation 
for the popular aſſembly, ſhould not hold 
their offices for life, leſt they acquire too 
much influence. The Roman cenſors had 
great power: they could even degrade ſe- 
nators, and all orders of men were liable 
to be brought before their tribunal. 

796. The Foundation of Ar1isTocrRAcy 
is ſuch a diſtribution of property as puts 
the balance of power in the hands of a few, 
who are equal or nearly equal among 
themſelves, and depend on no ſuperior. 
Here the common people having no influ- 

ence 
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and the ſubjects in another, becauſe they 


ſtroyed the conſular ſtate of Rome ſoon 
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© ence in the government, are the ſubjedts of 
the nobles: and the nobles, like the peo- 


ple in a democracy, are the ſovereigns in 
one reſpect, becauſe they make the law; 


muſt obey it. And here almoſt the ſame 


| laws take place with reſpect to the nobility, 
as in a democracy with reſpe to the people. 


If ambition prevail among the nobles, the 
government will change, as that of Rome 
did in the decline of the republick. Arif 
tocracy is the more equitable the nearer ic 
approaches to democracy ; and the more 
corrupt as it verges to oligarchy. To genius 
and the cultivation of elegant arts, it is 
more favourable than democracy. It is li- 


able to much inconvenience from the ani- 


moſities of faction; which would have de- 


after its commencement, if it had not been 
for that privilege, which the ſenate had, of 
creating, in caſes of great publick danger, 
a Dictator, whoſe power for a certain li- 


mited time, commonly fix months, was 


ſuperior to the laws. To this deſpotick 

principle, and to auguries and ſome other 

ſuperſtitions, rather than to the wiſdom of 
itt 
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its policy, the Roman republick owed its 
- continuance ; and yet can hardly be ſaid 
to bave laſted. aboye four hundred years, 
reckoning from the firſt conſulſhip to the 
times of Marius and Sylla, when the oli- 
garchy began. 

797. Republican government has pro- 
duced great men; for it calls forth into 
action all the human faculties, and gives 
encouragement to military and political ge- 
nius; ſo that men of theſe talents can 
hardly fail co make a figure in it. But, on 
account of the contentions that prevail in 
it, and are the more formidable becauſe all 


parties think themſelves equally entitled to 


ſupremacy, it does not ſeem favourable 
to publick happineſs, nor is it friend- 
ly to private virtue. At Athens, a citizen 
no ſooner became eminent for great abili- 
ties, or even for great integrity, than his 
countrymen began to look on him as dan- 
gerous on account of his popularity, which 
they thought might give him too much 
influence ; and then it was cuſtomary to 
benifh bi for ten years, by a vote, not 
enn LY 

thouſand, 
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thouſand, not quite a third part: this 
was called Ofiraciſin, from the ſhells (. 
ta.) on which, on thoſe occaſions, they 
uſed to write their votes. At Rome, the 
lower orders of people ſuffered incredible op- 
preſſion from the higher. In the latter times 
of the republick, and indeed not long af - 
ter the beginning of it, the Romans of 
rank and wealth, many of them at leaſt, 
were immoderately attached to riches, and 
unmercifully ſevere in the treatment of 
thoſe debtors who were not able to pay; 
whom they often puniſhed with ſcourging, 
and ſlavery, and ſometimes even with death. 
798. A republick cannot act with expe- 
dition or ſecrecy; becauſe many people 
muſt be conſulted before it can act at all. 
In modern times, therefore, when the arts 
of printing and navigation have promoted 
a rapid circulation of intelligence, a re- 
publican ſtate oppoſed to a monarchy; or 
a free monarchy, like Britain, oppoſed to 
an arbitrary one, as France formerly was; 
muſt labour under conſiderable difadvan- 
tages. Accordingly, in the beginning of 
our wars with France, we were generally 
WSU unſucceſsful; 
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unſucceſsful; ſuch being the influence of 
tution, that the executive power was un- 
willing to purſue deciſive meaſures, till 
it ſhould know, what could not at firſt be 
known, that the nation in general wiſhed 
it to do fo. Whereas in France, at that 
time, the king was ſo abſolute, that his 
will, though individuals might murmur at 
it, was conſtantly ſubmitted to by the 
people. In reſpect of government, thoſe 
ancient rival nations of Rome and Car- 
thage were on an equal footing, both being 
to what was formerly ſaid of the natural 
inequality of mankind in reſpec of abi- 
lities and character, ſeem to prove, that 
republick, eſpecially as the world is now 
conſtituted, is neither a deſirable, nor a 
natural form of government. Such, for the * 
laſt thirty years of my life, has been my 
opinion; and the further I advance in the 
ſtudy of hiſtory and of human nature, the 
more I am confirmed in it. Whether ſome 
late revolutions will prove that I am miſ- 
Vol. II. 30 taken, 
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taken, time will ſhow : as yet they have 

not made any change in my ſentiments. 

If they ever ſhould; I ſhall moſt willnigly 

acknowledge it. 

709. About the middle of the dr 
teenth century, ' a party in England of re- 
publicans, or rather of thoſe whoſe mean- 

ing was to level all diſtinctions of men in 

political ſociety, murdered the king, abo- 
liſhed the peerage, and endeavoured to in- 
troduce their favourite form (I know not 

whether to ſay) of government, or of a- 

narchy. But the experience of a few years 

proved the ſcheme to be abſurd ; partly, 
from the impoſſibility of the thing” it- 
ſelf ; partly, from the ambitious views of 
the ringleaders' in the rebellion, who, 
when they had advanced to power, 
would not return to republican equa- 
lity; and partly, no doubt, from the ex- 

tent of the empire, which made it im- 

poſſible to collect the ſentiments of the 

whole people; and unſafe to take that for 


® 1992, 
a Ma- 
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a majority, which might have only the 
appearance of one. Even now, there are 
not wanting among us perſons, who not 
only affect to admire republican govern- 
ment, for which no body would blame 
them, (as funple admiration can do no 
political miſchief), but inſinuate, that our 
monarchy ought to be ſubverted, and re- 
publick eſtabliſhed in its room. But be- 
fore thit conceit, ſo fraught with confu- 
fon robbery, and maſlacre, be allowed 
to influence a quiet Chriſtiam or a prudent 
man, he will ſerjouſly conſider, whether 
republick, or ſuch” a conſtitution as the 
Britiſh, be, in theſe days, and in this part 
of the world. the preferable form of po- 
licy: whether, and on what occaſions, the 

religion of the New Teſtament authoriſes 
the deſtruction of lawful rulers and du- 
tiful ſubjects: and how far the teachers 
of chis doctrine may be actuated by diſ- 
appointed ambition; a turbulent ſpirit; 
attachment to a party, or to a theory ; en- 
vy of thoſe in ſuperior ſtation ; or a deſire 
to gain, either'a name, by vending para- 
doxes, or popularity, by endcavouring to 


— 
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provoke the cenſure of the law. To ela- 
mour againſt the inequality of conditions 
in monarchical government, may be a po- 
pular topick: and among people fond of 
novelty and ſpeculation; and among thoſe 
who know nat, that political equality is im- 
poſſible, and, though poſſible, would not 
be expedient; it may have influence. But 
if diverſity of ranks contribute to publick 
good, as in monarchy (I mean free mo- 
narchy) it certainly does,—to exclaim, 
« Why ſhould that fellow 'walk before 
me and be called Lord, while I'am only 
Sir, or plain Thomas,” is not magnanimi- 
ty; but the peeviſh pride of an envious and 
little mind; gui fupet in titulis et imagini- 
bus ; which, inſtead of undervaluing theſe 
diſtinctions, as it pretends to do, ſhows, 
that it admires and mays over. 
values them. | 

- 800. I have bene as 
declaim on the proſperity of Rome under 
irs conſuls, and of England under Oliver 
Cromwell. But that the Roman repub- 
lick was generally a tumultuous govern- 
ment, and owed its 1 (as al- 
ready 
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ready obſerved) to a Deſpotick principle, 
which happened fortunately to be inter- 
woven in its conſtitution, is well known, 
And it is alſo well known, that England, 
in the interval between the death of Charles 
and the reſtoration of his ſon, owed its 
proſperity, not to the freedom of its go- 
vernment, but to two other cauſes entirely 
different; to the great abilities of a few in- 
dividuals, as Cromwell, Blake, and ſome 
others ; and to the protector s arbitrary 
adminiſtration, What was republican in 
the ſtate, if there was in it any thing re- 
publican, had no effect, at leaſt no good 
effect; what was deſpotical in Cromwell 
happened from the circumſtances of that 
time to have very great effects, In fact, 
England was never leſs republican, chan 
under Cromwell. 
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two on Drsrorisu. f Where Ie prevails, 
the Fa of the prince is the law; 5 
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if = were not afraid of gs people; and 
if there were not ſome eſtabhſhed cuſtoms, 
which ſupply, the place of laws, and which 
even a tyrant. dares not violate, A deſpo- 
dick prince is generally 3 ſenſual, 
and idle. He is therefore inclined to com- 
mit the management of his affairs, not to 
many perſons, for that would give him 
too much trouble ; but to one perſon ; to 
whom he einifers his power, and who 
"has long been diſtinguiſhed in Mahometan 
governments, which are all deſpotical, by 
the appellation of Vir. In ſome of theſe 


A 
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governments, the ſovereign declares himſelf 
the heir of all his ſubjects, and ſeizes on 
a man's eſtate the moment he dies, and of- 
ten before: which effectually deſtroys in- 
duſtry, as well as domeſtick happineſs.. In 
others, he is ſatisfied with a certain propor- 
tion, as chree, four, or five, per cent. on the 
value of inheritances. There being no law © 
but his will, the right of the ſucceſſor to 
the crown is frequently uncertain. Some- 
times, however, it is ſettled by the qrder 
of birth; and ſomerimes by the will of the 
former prince. If there be competitors for 
the crown, a civil war enſues, and victory 
determines the ſucceſhon, And the new 
ſovereign, to prevent like trouble for the 
future, removes his brothers and near re- 
lations out of the way; by impriſoning 
them for life, or murdering them, or put- 
ting out their eyes, or making them ſwal- 

low drugs that deprive them of reaſon, 
802. Extenſive empires have a tenden- 
cy to become deſpotical: for the ſovereign 
muſt keep a great military force, which 
makes him, if not ſtrictly limited by law, 
maſter of the lives and fortunes of his 
| people. 
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people. The great extent of the Roman 
empire was one chief cauſe of that de- 
ſpotiſm, which came at laſt to prevail in 
it. In warm and fruitful countries, unleſs 

where a ſpirit of commerce and manu» 
facture takes place, there is ſeldom that 
activity which we find in more temperate 
climates: and this indolence of the people 

inclines them to ſubmit to deſpotick go- 
vernment. And where are very wide con- 
tinents, as in the northern parts of Eu- 
rope and Afia, the natives of the inland 
provinces, having little intercourſe with 
the reſt of the world, and being for that 
. reaſon very ignorant, remain ſatisfied with 
their own bad government, becauſe they 
have never heard of better. Beſides, no- 
thing but force is neceſſary to eſtabliſh de- 
ſpotiſm; whereas a free monarchy, like 
ours, is a work of the greateſt art. 
803. In many parts of Europe there has 
been, from very early times, a ſpirit of 
activity, and a love of freedom, which 
may have been owing, partly to the cli- 
mate and foil making induſtry neceſlary, 


and ſo giving fcope to the exertions of ge- 
nius; 
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nius; and partly, perhaps, to the ſituation 
of the ſeveral countries; divided from one 
another, as they are, by ſeas and moun- 
tains, which break them into diſtinct na- 


tions, and yet, by rendering commerce 


and mutual intercourſe eaſy, give riſe to 
emulation and the various arts of life. I 
would not impute the characters and fates 
of nations to climate, ſoil, and ſituation 
merely; I only ſay, that theſe things may 
have influence. But Providence varies the 
characters of nations, and raiſes one, and 
brings down another, in order to accom- 
pliſh its own good purpoſes : and we find, 
that the characters, governments, laws, 
and manners of nations are not fixed, but 
perpetually changing. How different are 
the modern inhabitants of Greece and 
Italy, and, I may add, of our own couns 
try, from the ancient ! 

804. The principle of Deſpotiſm, I mean 
the human paſhon that ſupports it, is 
Fear; for when the people throw off their 
fear of the tyrant, he is undone; and 
if he were not afraid of them, his ty- 
ranny would be intolerable. Now fear is 

Vor, II. 3D a 
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a paſſion that depreſſes the mind, and 
makes it inactive: and this may be given 
as one reaſon for the long duration of ſome 
deſpotical governments. The religion of 
Mahomet is another. It was brought in 
by a tyrant, and whitherſoever it goes, ty- 
ranny and ignorance go along with it. 


SECT. IV. 


Of Monarchy ; and the Britiſh Conſtitution, 


805. Monazcur is & government by 
one perſon who is ſubject to law.“ Be- 
tween the condition of a king, and that of 
the common people, the diſtance is ſo great, 
that if both were to have influence in the 
government, and if there were no other 
order of men in a nation, they would ne- 
ver agree; the people would be ſuſpicious of 
the king, and the king afraid of the peo- 
* whence contention would ariſe, and 

continue, 
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continue, either till the king made himſelf 
maſter of the people, which would eſta- 
bliſh deſpotiſm ; or nll the people got the 
better of the king, which would introduce 
republick, or anarchy. To free monarchy, 
therefore, a nobility is eſſential; as an in- 
termediate order of men between the king 
and the people. It is their intereſt to main» 
tain the privileges of both. For, as they 
derive their dignities from the king, it 
may be ſuppoſed that they will be particu- 
larly attached to him ; and as they muſtin 
general be perſons of wealth and influence, 
the king by their means is enabled to de- 
fend himſelf againſt the encroachments of 
the people. At the ſame time, it is the inte- 
reſt of the nobles, both to be on good terms 
with the people, who are always a formi- 
dable body; and alſo to ſupport the pow- 
er of the king, becauſe the continuation of 
their own dignity depends on that of his. 
The ſame houſe of commons that put 
Charles I. to death, voted the houſe of lords 
to be uſeleſs: and we lately ſaw in France, 
when the people had impriſoned their 

| 3D 2, | Ling, 
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king, that they immediately reſolved on 
the abolition of nobility. 

806. A well-balanced monarchy, con- 
fiſting of a king, nobility, and commons, and 
in which all men, the king himſelf not ex- 
cepted, are ſubje& to law, ſeems to have 
many advantages over the other forms of 
government. With reſpect to foreign na- 
tions, it may, by veſting the executive pow- 
er in the king, act with more ſecrecy and 
expedition than any of the republican 
forms: and it is leſs liable to dangerous 
contentions at home ; becauſe it is the in- 
| tereſt of all ranks of perſons in it mutually 
to maintain the privileges of one another; 
and becauſe the executive power in the 
hands of one perſon can operate with more 
energy, than when it is committed to a ſe- 
nate, or to a number of magiſtrates. 

807. Monarchy is either Elective or He- 
reditary. In the former, the king is cho- 
ſen by the nobles; in the latter he ſuc- 
ceeds by inheritance, Elective monarchy 
is liable to continual faction, and on the 
death of every king to dangerous convul- 
ſions. And an elective monarch is under 

ſtrong 
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ſtrong temptations to be oppreſſive, becauſe 
he has now an opportunity of enriching 
his family ; the intereſt of which he will 
be apt to confider as unconnected with 
that of the nation. Hereditary monarchy 
is not liable to theſe inconveniencies, 
and does not permit any of its ſubjects to 
aſpire to ſovereignty, which is entirely be- 
yond their reach ; and the king and his 
family can have no intereſts ſeparate from 
thoſe of the community. Moſt of the Eu- 
Pope is an elective prince, and his ſubjects 
are ſaid to be the moſt wretched in Eu- 
rope.—lt ſeems to follow, from what has 
been ſaid, that © the beſt form of govern- 
« ment is hereditary monarchy, regulated 
„ by law.“ This, it is preſumed, will ap- 
pear with undoubted evidence, when with 
the forms of policy above mentioned we 
compare the following brief account of Tus 
Br1TI$H CONSTITUTION. 

808. If all the rights of ſovereignty were 
committed to the ſame man, or tothe ſame 
body of men, there could be no liberty; 
| becauſe the moſt oppreſſive meaſures might 
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be adopted, and laws made to warrant 
them: and the effet would be deſpotiſin. 
In order, therefore, to conſtitute a free 
monarchy, the rights of ſovereignty, eſpe- 
cially the greater rights, (4/774), the Legiſ- 
lative, Executive, and Judiciary, mult be 
committed to different men, or different 
bodies of men; and fo diſpoſed, as that 
the executive and legiſlative powers ſhall 
mutually be a check on each other, ſo far 
at leaſt as to prevent abuſe and encroach- 


ment. In Great Britain, they are ſo diſ- 


poſed : the executive power being in the 
king only, and the legiſlative in the parlia- 
ment, —Of the Judiciary power I ſhall 
ſpeak hereafter. —To conſtitute a free mo- 
narchy, it is further neceſſary, that the in- 
tereſt of thoſe who make the laws ſhall be 


ſo connected with the intereſt of thoſe who 


muſt obey them, that there ſhall be no 


danger of oppreſſive laws being made. 


That this is according to the ſpirit of our 
conſtitution, will appear from what fol- 

lows. | 
809. Our laws are made by the Parlia- 
ment. The Parhament conſiſts of the King, 
the 
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the Houſe of Lords, and the Houſe of . 


Commons. The Houſe of Lords conſiſts 
of the Lords Spiritual and the Lords Tem- 
poral. The Spiritual Lords are the two 
Engliſh Archbiſhops, and the twenty- four 
Engliſh Biſhops ; who, though not Peers, 
are called Lords of Parliament, and who 
fir and vote with the Peers or Temporal 
Lords. The Peers are, all the Englith no- 
bility, and fixteen Scotch Peers who are 
choſen as repreſentatives by the nobility - 
of Scotland. The Houſe of Commons con- 
fiſts of five hundred and fiſty-eight per- 
ſons, who are freely choſen by the people 
of Great Britain, to repreſent them in the 
legiſlature, and to vote and determine for 
them. So that our government compre- 
hends the principles of Monarchy, Ariſto- 
cracy, and Democracy united : a ſtate of 
things, which never took place in any o- 
ther country; which Tacitus, one of the 
moſt profound politicians of antiquity, 
ſeems to have conſidered as impoſlible ; 
but which Ariſtotle thought, if it could 
be eſtabliſhed, was likely to form the 
| moſt 
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moſt perfect ſyſtem of policy. The paſ- 
ſage of Ariſtotle referred to is however 
ſomewhat obſcure. 
810. It may be ſuppoſed, that the Bri- 
tiſh nobility, on account of their rank and 
Privileges, will be obnoxious to the jea- 
lauſy of the people. If, therefore, the re- 
preſentatives of the people, that is, the 
Houſe of Commons, could make laws with- 
out conſent of the nobles, they would di- 
'veſt them of their privileges, or render 
them inſignificant, that is, would aboliſh 
the order of nobles; the conſequence 
whereof, for reaſons already given, would 
be a diſſolution of the monarchy.—lf the 
| king and nobles could make laws without 
conſent of the commons, the people would 
be ruined, and the government become, 
like moſt other European monarchies, a 
wretched mixture of Deſpotiſin and Arif 
tocracy ;—if the lords and commons could 
make laws without conſent of the king, 
he would be nothing ; and the government 
would be republican: and if the king 
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alone could make laws, it would be deſpo- 
tiſm.— Wich us, therefore, no law can be 
made, abrogated, or amended, withour the 
joint authority of the King, the Lords, and 
the Commons. 

811. The people of this iſland, being 
too numerous to meet in one aſflembly, 
and having each man his own buſineſs 
to mind, cannot appear in- the legiſlature 
in any other way, than by their deputies 
or repreſentatives freely choſen, Now it 
is neither neceſlary, nor expedient, that 
every one of the people ſhould vote, or 
have a right to vote, in the election of re- 
preſentatives. They who depend on an- 
other perſon for their ſubſiſtence, would 
not venture to oftend that perſon, by vo- 
ting contrary to his will; and therefore 
in publick affairs could not be ſaid to have 
a will of their own: ſo that their voting 
would give them no influence, and ſerve 
only to give too much influence to the 
perſon on whom they were dependent. 
It is to be obſerved, too, that the loweſt or- 
ders of the people are in all nations igno- 
rant of the intereſts of their country, as 

Vor. II. 4E well 
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well as of the nature of the government; 
and, on theſe as well as other accounts, 
very unfit for chooſing lawgivers: and, in 
a nation ſo populous as this, if every 
individual had a vote in chooſing the 
members of the houſe of commens, elec- 
tions would be pablick grievances, and 
the collecting of votes impracticable. 
812, In England, a freeholder of forty 
ſhillings a-year is entitled to vote; that 
ſum, when this law was made, about three 
hundred and fifty years ago, being equal 
in value to at leaſt thirty pounds of our 
preſent money, ({ 721.) and therefore fuf- 
ficient to make a man independent with 
reſpect to the neceſſaries of life, and con- 
ſequently to give him in publiek matters 
a will of his own, In Scotland, thoſe 
freeholders only can vote, who hold their 
lands of the crown, that is, who do not 
hold them of any ſubject; and whoſe va- 
lued rents, that is, whoſe retits as ſtated in 
the regiſters of the kingdom, amount to 
fomething more than thirty-three pounds 
Sterling a-year. This at leaſt is the gene- 
ral rule; but there are many exceptions, 
too 
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too minute to be mentioned here. It ap- 
pears then, that the conſtitution af Eng- 
land is more democratical chan that of 
Scotland; which indeed appears from 
many other circumſtances, that will be 
mentioned hereafter. If therefore in Scot- 
land there be too few voters, in England 
there ſeem to be too many. In York- 
| (hire alone are twenty-five thouſand; | 
which is more than thrice. 25 many 6s 
there are in all Scotland. 
813. According to the ſpirit of our 
laws, which however in this particular is 
too often cluded, the repreſentatives of 
the people, who muſt all be men of conſi- 
derable fortune, ought to be choſen, each 
by the frecholders of that diſtrict wherein 
he reſides or has property: that ſo his in- 
tereſt and that of his electors may be the 
fame ; that they may be acquainted with 
the character of the perſon whom they 
clet; and that he may know the circum- 
ſtances and concerns of the diſtrict for 
which he is elected. Yet, when elected, 
he is not to conſider himſelf as concerned 
for that diſtri only, or even chiefly ; for 
3122 the 
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the party-ſpirit of individual corporations 
or provinces ought not to find its way 
into the great council of the nation. He 
is one of the lawgivers of the whole em- 
pire, and is not obliged to be determined, 
in his parliamentary conduct, by the opi- 
nion of his electors; nor is he anſwerable 
to them, or to any body, for what he may 
do in parliament: though no doubt he 
may think it in many caſes prudent, and 
in ſome caſes his duty, to pay a particular 
regard to the ſentiments of thoſe who elect 
him. In ſhort, it is underſtood, that to 
their repreſentatives freely choſen the 
people who chooſe them commit their 
. whole legiſlative authority, without keep- 
ing back any part of it. If it were not for 
this, when the people of a town or pro- 
vince were diſſatisfied with the conduct of 
their repreſentatives, contentions, law-ſuits, 
and inſurrections might happen, and lay 
reſtraint on the freedom of the legiſlative 
aſſembly : and thus we ſhould be expoſed 
to the turbulence and unſteadineſs of re- 
publican government. 


814. The 
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814. The repreſentatives of the ſeveral 
ſhires, that is, of the landed intereſt, are 
called Knights of the ſhire: for anciently 
they were knights; and, in alluſion to that 
circumſtance, they muſt at their election 
wear a ſword. The cities and boroughs 
of the kingdom ſend alſo to parliament 
their repreſentatives, who are called Ci- 
tizens and Burgeſles, and repreſent the 
commercial intereſt. Learning is not 
overlooked in the general repreſentation : 
each of the two Engliſh univerſities ſends 
two members to parliament. But all the 
members of the houſe of commons, what- 
ever they repreſent, are, when met in par- 
liament, perfectly equal, and in the houſe 
may ſpeak their mind freely on all matters 
propoſed to their conſideration. And the 
king muſt not take notice of any thing 
that is ſaid in either houſe of parliament, 
unleſs a report be made to him by order of 
the houſe: nor is any member anſwerable, 
when out of the parliament-houſe, for 
any thing he may have ſaid in it, unleſs 
the houſe itſelf declare what he has ſaid to 
be illegal. The obvious meaning of all this 
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as, that both houſes ſhall be perfectly free 
to ſpeak, debate, and deliberate as they 
pleaſe, without having reaſon to fear any 

perſon, or any human power whatever. 
815. When one is told, that the repre- 
ſentatives of the Commons of England 
and Wales are five hundred and thirteen, 
collects the appearance of theſe countries in 
the map, one is at firſt apt to think, that 
the repreſentation is unequal, and to Scot- 
land very unfavourable. But it is not ſo 
much ſo, as one would imagine. England 
is much more fruitful, wealthy, and po- 
pulous, than North Britain; and pays two 
millions of land- tax, when Scotland pays of 
land-tax only forty- eight thouſand pounds. 
And ĩt ſeems not unreaſonable, that in the 
legiſlative aſſembly that part of the nation 
ſhould have moſt influence, which contri- 
butes moſt to the publick expence. If 
therefore, by the articles of the Union, 
Scotland was too little favoured in one 
way, by being allowed fo few repreſcnta- 
tives, it ſeems in another way to have 
been ſufficiently favoured, by being re- 
| quired 
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quired to pay ſo ſmall a proportion of land- 
tax. In fact, Yorkſhire alone pays as much 
land- tax as Scotland does. 
816. Yet, when we come to particulars, 
it is no doubt unequal, that an Engliſh 
borough of three or four hundred people 
ſhould ſend two members to parliament, 
for ſome fach boroughs there are; when 
Edinburgh, which contains eighty thouſand 
inhabitants, ſends only one member, and 
when Glaſgow, which contains forty thou - 
fand, is only one of five boroughs that are 
all repreſented by one mernber. Bur ine- 
qualities equally great may be found in 
England. The cities of London and Weſt» 
minſter, which contain eight hundred 
thouſand people, ſend only fix members; 
and ſome boroughs (till continue to ſend 
two, which have fallen to decay fo totally, 
as to be reduced to a few houſes. The law 
that regulates theſe matters was thought 
_ reaſonable when it was made; and from 
the fluQtuating nature of manufacture and 
commerce, it muſt happen, that, in a 
courſe of years, forme towns from being 
final will riſe to opulence, and that others 
| which 
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which were formerly conſiderable will 
dwindle away. And it is perhaps better 
that inequalities of this kind, as long as 
they are not very material to the publick, 
ſhould remain as they are, than that funda- 
mental laws of long ſtanding ſhould be al- 
tered. The Romans were taught to look on 
the inſtitutions of their forefathers with 
religious veneration : more majorum was a- 
mong them a phraſe of very ſolemn im- 
817. A more equal repreſentation is how- 
ever wiſhed by many: and has ſeveral 
times been attempted of late years in the 
houſe of commons, though rejected by a 
conſiderable majority: and much might 
be ſaid, and high authorities quoted, both 
for, and againſt it. Againſt it, one might 
ſay, that, if boroughs were to be ſtripped 
of their privileges merely becauſe they 
have become poor, the people, conſider- 
ing the fundamental laws as variable, 
would loſe their confidence in the govern- 
ment: a circumſtance, which, in a nation 
like this, where every thing depends on 
. credit, and the idea of a ſteady 

conſti- 
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conſtitution, might be attended with great 
danger. That theſe inequalities have little 
or no influence on public proſperity, may 
appear from this ; that ſeveral flouriſhing 
towns in England, as Mancheſter, Bir- 
mingham, Halifax, (which have riſen to 
great opulence within theſe few years), 
ſend, as towns, no members to parhament, 
and do not, ſo far as I know, conſider the 
want of this privilege as a grievance. 
818. The commons meet in one houſe, 
and the lords in another; for as their bu« 
ſineſs and privileges are different, their 
places of meeting muſt be ſo too, When 
the king appears in parliament, he fits on 
a high ſeat in the houſe of lords, in his 
royal robes, and with the crown on his 
head; and the commons are then ſum- 
moned to attend in the ſame houſe : and 
he.never appears there, unleſs to meet the 
parliament when it convenes in the begin- 
ing of the ſeſſion ; or to give his aſſent to 
ſuch hills as have been agreed to by both 
houſes ; or to prorogue the parliament z 
or to diſſolve it. When he cannot conve- 
niently go himſelf, he may do all this by 
Vol. II. 3 F e um- 
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commiſſioners duly authoriſed by him for 
that purpoſe : and he may prorogue, or he 
may diffolve the parliament, by proclama- 
tion. When he meets the parliament in 
the beginning of the ſeſſion, and pro- 
rogues it at the end, he commonly makes a 
ſpeech, relative to the preſent ſtate of af- 
fairs. His proclamations, if founded in 
law, or tending to enforce it, have the 
authority of laws. But ſometimes they 
may be neceſfary to-prevent publick evils, 
againſt which the law cannot make ſuit- 
able proviſion ; as in the caſe of laying re- 
ftraints on commerce, in order to prevent 
the importation of the plague. Such pro- 
clamations, though not founded in law, 
are allowed from the neceſſity of the caſe ; 
and the firſt thing the legiſlature does, 
when it meets after their taking effect, is to 

make a law to ratify them, and declare 

thoſe perſons blameleſs who were concern- 
ed in them, | ; 
819. Each houſe of parliament has cer- 
tain privileges of its own, whereof it holds 
itſelf to be the ſole judge, and wherewith no 
other power in the kingdom can intermed- 
dle. 
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dle. Theſe are not all defined by our laws. 
For if it were certainly known, how far 
privilege of parliament extends, a tyranni- 
cal king, ſay our lawyers, might oppreſs 
thoſe members who oppoſed his meaſures; 
and do this in ſuch a way, without vio- 
lating the law of privilege, that parhament 
could not legally relieve them: which 
would infringe the freedom of the legiſla- 
ture. As individuals, however, members 
of parliament are ſubje to the la as well 
as other men ; only while it fits, and for a 
certain time after it riſes, they cannor, be- 
cauſe their ſervice as lawgivers may be 
wanted, be impriſoned for debt : which 
is a privilege, that lords of parliament 
enjoy at all times; they being conſidered in 
law as the king's counſellors. Some others 
of their privileges are fixed and known ; 
ſuch as that of freedom of ſpeech within 
the houſe. And a claim of peerage, and 
a conteſted election of a Scotch peer, can 
be ſettled by the houſe of lords only; as 
conteſted elections of commoners are ſet- 
tled by the houſe of commons. 

3 F 2 820. A 
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820. A propoſal for a law is called a 
bill. A bill approved by the commons 
falls to nothing if rejected by the lords; 
and, though approved by the lords, is 
null if rejected by the commons: and 
though it ſhould paſs both houſes, is no- 
thing without the king's aſſent, which he 
may with-hold, without afligning any rea- 
ſon. But there has been no inſtance of a 
royal negative ſince the reign of William 
III. The king and parliament generally 
underftand one another in matters of this 
ſort; and decency requires that there 


ſhould be no oppoſition of the one to the 


other. It would be vain to attempt to 
make a law contrary to his will; becauſe 
the parliament, as legiſlators, can do no- 
thing final without his conſent; and be- 
cauſe he may at any time interrupt their 
proceedings, by proroguing or diſſolving 
them. Thus our conſtitution is ſo balan- 

ced, that not one of the three powers can 
make any legal encroachment on either of 
the others. — All bills take their riſe ei- 
ther in the houſe of commons, or in the 


houſe of lords. For the king has no o- 
ther 
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ther ſhare in the legiſlature, than the 
right of ratifying by his aſſent, or of an- 
nulling by his negative. 

821. When a bill is approved by both 
houſes, and has obtained the royal aſſent, 
it is a Law, and is called an AQ of Par- 
liament ; and muſt continue in force, till 
it be abrogated or amended by the ſame 
powers that made it, that is, by another 
act of parliament. And it may bind eve- 
ry perſon in the nation, the king hitnſelf 
not excepted, — Sometimes, when a bill 
has paſſed one* houſe, the other houſe 
make amendments or alterations in it; to 
which, however, both houſes muſt agree, 
otherwiſe the bill comes to nothing. But 
if it be a money-bill, that is, a propoſal 
for raiſing money by act of parliament, it 
muſt take its riſe in the houſegof com- 
mons, and the lords, though they may 
reſect, cannot make any alterations in it. 
The reaſon uſually given for this jealouſy 
of the commons, with reſpect to money- 
bills, is as follows, 

822. The great engine of government 
is money, without which political affairs 

o cannot 


may be divided into three ranks, the 
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| cannot be carried on. Now. the nobility 


being more connected with the king than 
the commons are, it is ſuppoſed, that they 
might be willing to gratify him, by im- 
poſing taxes which, though to them not 
burdenſome, on account of their great 
wealth, might be oppreſſive to the people. 
But this reaſon does not account for the 
jealouſy above mentioned ; as nothing 
that the lords could do with reſpe& to 
money-bills, or any other bills, would be 
valid without the conſent of the com- 
mons. This therefore may be conſidered 
as one of thoſe old cuſtoms, whereof 
there are ſome in every nation, which are 
allowed to have all the force of laws, 
though they cannot be fully accounted 


for. Anciently perhaps it may have been 


ſuppoſed, that the commons were better 
qualified than the lords, to judge of the 


. expediency of money-bills, and manage 


the buſineſs connected with them; and 
hence it is poſſible, that the practice may 
have ariſen. But this is only conjecture. 
- 823. All the people of Great Britain 


ng, 
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king, the nobility, and the commons. 
As a commoner is tried by a jury of 
commoners, it is reaſonable that the no- 
bility ſhould be tried by perſons of their 
own rank. Accordingly, in all criminal 
caſes, the lords are tried by the houſe of 
lords, and condemned or acquitted by the 
majority of votes. Before this houſe, too, 
all perſons muſt be tried who are im- 
peached by the commons, that is, againſt 
whom the houſe of commons brings a 
publick and criminal accuſation: and, in 
all matters of property, the houſe of lords 
is our higheſt court of judicature, from 
which there is no appeal, and whoſe deci- 
ſions admit not of either amendment or 
reviſal. This too is reaſonable. A ſu- 
preme court there muſt be ſomewhere ; 
and the lords of parliament, on account 
of their dignity and wealth, muſt be leaft 
liable to undue influence; and, at the 
ſame time, by their great advantages in 
reſpe& of education, muſt be ſuppoſed to 
have the beſt opportunities of being well 
inſtructed in the laws of the land. In 
determining appeals, this houſe common- 
0 ly 


* 
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ly decides according to the opinion of thoſe 
who are called the Law-lords, that is, of 
thoſe peers who fill the higheſt ſtations in 
the law; and who at all times have, or 
may have, the opinions of other Engliſh 
judges of high ſtation, particularly thoſe 
of the courts of king's bench and com- 
mon pleas,. of barons of exchequer of a 
certain rank, and of the maſters of the 
court of chancery. It is not likely, that 
perſons of ſuch rank and learning, and 
who in matters of law may have recourſe 
to ſuch authorities, will give a wrong 
ſentence. Certain it is, that ſentences of 
the houſe of lords are leſs complained of, 
than thoſe of any other court. It is true, 
that complaint would avail nothing ; bur, 
for all that, people will complain who 
think themſelves injured. At Athens, the 
ſupreme court of judicature was no other 
than the aſſembly of the people, which 
might conſiſt of twenty thouſand perſons ; 

many of them, we may ſuppoſe, very ig- 
norant, and very many liable to undue 
influence. A poor man, therefore, oppo- 
Ted to a rich one; or one who had little 


popularity 
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popularity oppoſed to one who had much, 
could hardly fail to loſe his cauſe. 

824. If the executive power were in the 
hands of a perſon who had no vote in the 
making of laws, the legiſlative power 
might by new laws encroach on it ſo far, 
as to take it into their own hands; which, 
for reaſons already given, would deſtroy 
the monarchy, and introduce republick. 
In Great Britain, therefore, the executive 
power belongs to the king; on whom no 
legal encroachment can be made, becauſe 
without his conſent no law can be either 
made or altered: and it is not to be ſup- 
poſed, that he will ever conſent to any bill 
which would diveſt him of his privileges, 
and reduce him, from being the firſt per- 
ſon in the nation, to a ſtate of infignifi- 
cance. In the exerciſe of this executive 
power, he cannot be checked direfly; he 
may declare war, or make peace, when he 
pleaſes, and employ his military force in 
any ſervice he may think proper: for in 
matters of ſo great moment, it would nor 
be right that the publick buſineſs ſhould 
be liable to interruption. And if the par- 
Vor IL 3 G liament 
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| lament could dire#ly hinder him from 
doing theſe things, the executive power 
would be in them, and not in him; which 
would deſtroy the conſtitution. Indirefly, 
however, they may hinder him, or at leaſt 
OY eee ee 
by and by. 

825. Further: if the executive power 
were in the hands, not of one perſon, but 
of many perſons, they might purſue dif- 
ferent meaſures, or diſagree in opinion: 
at any rate, if they made a bad uſe of 
their power, the people would not know, 
on what perſon or perſons they might lay 
the blame; or how they could obtain ſe- 
curity againſt future ineonveniencies of 
the ſame kind. But when the executive 
power 18 in the hands of one perſon, on 
whom the eyes of the whole community 
are fixed, no inconvenience of this ſort 
can happen. Let it be obſerved too, that 
this perſon muſt be at the head of che mi- 
htary force; which is never effectually 
commanded except by one perſon. When 
the Roman ſenate required Ceſar to diſ- 
band his army, he refuſed to do ſo, un- 

| \ | 110 
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leſs Pompey, his rival and enemy, would 
alſo diſband his: when Queen Anne or- 
dered the Duke of Marlborough, the moſt 
ſucceſsful general of modern times, to re- 
ſign his commiſſion, he did it inſtantly ; 
well knowing, that his army, who had al- 
ways conſidered their ſovereign as their 
commander-in-chief, would have aban- 
doned him if he had not. Innumerable 
examples, from both ancient and modern 
hiſtory, might be brought to ſhow, that 
military commands, where there 1s not a 
commander-in-chief, diſtintly ſpecified 
and acknowledged, are generally unſuc- 
ceſsful. | 
826, Further fill; If the executive 
power were in the hands of one perſon, who 
is elected into that high office from time 
to time, any ambitious man might flatter 
himſelf that one time or other he might 
be choſen : which would give riſe to thoſe 
contentions for ſupremacy, which have al- 
ways diſturbed the peace, and often en- 
dangered the exiſtence, of republican go- 
vernments. But our laws have wiſely veſt- 
ed the executive power in the king only: 
"LR | no 
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no other man, or body of men, can ever 
have it, ſo long as our laws exiſt: and 
at ſuch a diſtance above every other 
dignity have they raiſed his, that no 
ſubjeR, let his wealth or abilities be ever 
ſo great, can raiſe himſelf to the rank of 
royalty. The tate of the king of Great 
Britain is very great: the nobleſt peers 
in the realm are ambitious' of holding 
offices in his houſehold; and his chil- 
dren, grandchildren, brothers, and un- 
cles, who are called princes of the blood 
royal, have precedency before all other 
ſubjects. This is not the effect of pride 
or vanity, either in the nation, or in the 
monarch: theſe high privileges are ſecu- 
red to the royal family by law; and all is 
the effect of true political wiſdom. For, 
by thus raiſing the king ſo high above 
every other perſon, all thoſe ambitious 
attempts at ſovereignty, which have bred 
ſo great and frequent diſturbance in the 
world, are prevented, as far as human 
prudence can prevent them. 
827. But in his executive capacity the 
king is not abſolute: the commons have 
indireciiy, 
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indireAly, though effectually, a check up- 
on him in theſe two ways. Firſt, by the 
right of raiſing money from year to year, 
or of refuſing it ; without which money he 
could not aR, becauſe his fleets and armies 
would not be paid: and ſecondly, by the 
right of calling his miniſters to account 
for their adminiſtration, and impeaching 
them before the houſe of lords; in con- 
ſequence of which they may be liable to 
puniſhment, if they ſhall be fouhd to 
have deſerved it by giving the king per- 
nicious counſel, For our law ſuppoſes; 
that the king ' himſelf can do no wrong; 
and it is certain, that without corrupt 
miniſters and evil counſellors a king who 
is ſubject to law cannot do much wrong. 
And therefore, to try the king for a crime 
is illegal, and, while the conſtitution laſts, 
impoſſible.” For any other power in the 
kingdom, the houſe of commons, for ex- 
ample, would, by laying hands on the 
king, both uſurp the executive power, 
and alſo annihilate one branch of the le- 
giſlature; and ſo overturn the government, 
In matters of property, however, they 

wha 
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_ who act by the king's authority may be 
proſecuted in a court of juſtice, and obli- 
ged to pay damages, if they ſhall be found 
to have done wrong ; which, in a country 
like this, where ſo many queſtions ariſe 
relating to the publick revenue, muſt 
ſometimes happen. 
828. The parliament ſhould not be al- 
ways aſſembled, for this would be a hard- 
ſhip on the members; nor ſhould it have 
too long vacations, for that might be in- 
jurious to the publick. For reaſons for- 
merly given, the king 1s the only perſon 
who can call this aſſembly together. And 
he may, when he pleaſes, prorogue, of even 
diſſolve it; for it cannot be a parhament 
without his confent. If it could, it might 
throw ſuch difficulties in the way of pu- 
blick buſineſs, as would amount to an u- 
| ſurpation of the executive power; as 
Charles I. found to his ſad experience, 
when he raſhly conſented to a law em- 
powering (what was called) the long parlia- 
ment to fit till it ſhould diſſolve itſelf, A 
diſſolution of parliament, when made by 
the king's authority, in conſequence of 
their 
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their oppoſition to his meaſures, is nothing 
commons to their conſtituents the people. 
If the people be ſatisfied with the conduct 
of their repreſentatives, they will re-elet 
them, and the king will be obliged to 
change his meaſures, and his miniſters: if 
the people chooſe other repreſentatives, it 
is a proof, that they were diſſatisfied with 
the laſt parliament, and approve of the 
meaſures that the king was purſuing 
when he found himſelf obliged to diſſolve 
it. 
829. He puts an end to every ſeſſion, 
by proroguing che parliament, chat is, 
by diſpenſing with its attendance for a 
certain time, commonly about fix weeks ; 
and when theſe are elapſed, it muſt meet 
again, unleſs prorogued a ſecond time by 
proclamation, or oftener, according to the 
king's pleaſure. In this way, the conve- 
nience of the members and the intereſt of | 
the publick are both attended to. But he 
is obliged by law to hold parliaments fre- 
quently ; and for this great while one has 
been held every year; which muſt con- 
tinue 
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tinue to be the caſe, as long as ſupplies 
of publick money are granted from year 
to year. The adjournment of the parlia- 
ment is the continuation of the ſeſſion 
from one day to another, and is done by 
the parliament's own authority. The one 
houſe may be adjourned when the other 
is not adjourned ; but prorogation diſmiſ- 


| ſes both houſes. 


830. As the law has ſtood ſince the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſix- 
teen, the parliament, if not diſſolved by 
royal authority, is diſſolved by law at the 
end of ſeven years; and then, as in the 
caſe of its being diſſolved by the king, a 
general election takes place, of members 
to fit in the houſe of commons, and of 
the ſixteen repreſentatives of the Scotch 
nobility. Formerly parliaments were 
triennial, that is, were diſſolved by law at 
the end of three years; and theſe are 
thought by fome to be more. favourable 
to liberty than ſeptennial ones: for, it is 
ſaid, if the king's miniſters want to ob- 
tain by bribery undue influence in par- 
liament, they may, more eaſily and at leſs 

expence, 
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expence, bribe once in ſeven years, than 

once in three. But it may be anſwered, 

that, if parliaments are willing to be brib- 

ed, a triennial one is as little as a ſepten- 

nial to be depended on; the only differ- 

ence will be, that the former will be fatif- 

fied with a ſmaller bribe. In fact, the 

corruption of parliaments is only a party- 

word: it is a charge, which the minority 
generally bring againſt the majority who 

vote with the miniſter. We are not to 

ſuppoſe, that members of parliament have 

leſs integrity than other men. Even more 

integrity and a more delicate ſenſe of ho- 

nour are to be expected from them, conſi- 

dering the ſtation they fill, and the very 

important truſt repoſed in them. Elections 

are attended, eſpecially in England, with \ 

much diſſipation and negle of buſineſs, | 

and therefore ought not ro be frequent, 

And a man, who has fat in parhament 

five or fix years, is likely to be more ex- 

pert in the buſineſs of it, and to have his 

parliamentary character better known, 

than one who has been a member two 

years only or three. e 

Vol. IL TIS $3t, 
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831. Supplies of money, for defraying 
the publick expence, are granted by act 
| of parkament from year to year; becauſe 
5 the publick expence may be greater one 
| year than another; and becauſe the exe- 
cutive power, which cannot act without 
money, ſhould in this indirect way be de- 
pendent on the legiſlative. It is true, that 
many of our taxes are perpetual. But it 
is no leſs true, that ſome of our greateſt 
articles of publick expence are perpetual 
too; as the payment of the intereſt of the 
national debt, whereof I ſhall ſpeak by 
| and. by. Before the revolution in the 
| year one thouſand fix hundred and eigh- 
ty- eight, the king paid his fleets and ar- 
mies out of his own revenue, which for 
that reaſon was then much greater-than it 
is now. But, ſince the revolution, from 
a principle more favourable to economy, 
as well as to liberty, money for the ſup- 
port of military force has been granted by 
parhament from year to year; and more 
or leſs is granted, as more or leſs is thought 


neceſſary. 
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832. No perſon can fit in either houſe 
of parliament, who is under twenty-one 
years of age ; who is not 2 native of the 
Britiſh empire; who is not a proteſtanr ; 
who is not of ſuch fortune as makes him 
independent; and who is not well affect- 
ed to the preſent conſtitution. And thus, 
we have no reaſon to fear, that imprudent 
laws, proceeding from ignorance or want 
of education in the lawgivers, or detri- 
mental to our civil and religious rights, 
will ever be made. And there 1s always, 
in both parliament-houſes, what we call 
the oppoſition ; Who watch with a jealous 
eye the conduct of their opponents in the 
miniſtry, and are acute to diſcern, and 
happy to expoſe, any miſtake or inadver- 
' tence in the adminiſtration of affairs: 
which is another ſecurity of the ſame ten- 
dency. And, in all ordinary caſes, be- 
tween the time of bringing in a bill into 
either houſe, and paſling it into a law, ſe- 
veral days muſt intervene; and the ball 
itſelf is not only conſidered and corrected 
in committees, but is alſo three ſeveral 
times publickly read in each houſe, and 

3H 2 may 
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may at each tics be argued upon, cho 
this is commonly done at the ſecond read- 
ing: and a copy of it is generally print- 
ed, and information conveyed concerning 
it, by means of newſpapers, into every 
part of the kingdom; ſo that, if any bill 
ſhould be very offenſive to the nation, re- 
monſtrances may be made againſt it, which, 
if urged with decency and founded in rea- 
ſon, will undoubtedly be attended to, and 
incline the legiſlature, if the bill be alrea- 
dy paſſed into a law, to repeal or amend 
that law in a future ſeſſion of parlia» 
ment. | 
833. The ſovereign of the Britiſh em- 
pire may be either a king, or a queen ; 
but women do not ſucceed to the crown, 
except on failure of males, By common 
law and immemorial cuſtom, the crown is 
hereditary in the perſon who wears it, and 
deſcends to his or to her neareſt heir. But 
this right of inheritance may be limited, 
or even changed, by act of parliament. 
80 that, if at any time the heir apparent 
ſhould be an idiot; or declare himſelf an 
atheiſt, a * or a Roman Catho- 

| lick ; 
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lick ; or avow any other opinions, which 
the law forbids ſuch a perſon to enter- 
tain ; or if the king were to relign the 
crown; or if the royal line were to fail; 
an act of parliament might alter and de- 
termine the ſucceſhon. Thus we are ſecu- 
red, as far as human wiſdom can ſecure us, 
' againſt the evils both of tyrannical and of 
elective monarchy, 

834. The chief duty of the lovereign is, 


to govern according to law. The king, 
therefore, or the queen, muſt, at his or at 
her coronation, take a ſolemn oath, that 
he, or that ſhe, will govern the people ac- 
cording to law ; will execute juſtice in 
' mercy; and will maintain the laws of 
God, and the Proteſtant religion as by 
law eſtabliſhed, This oath coinprehends 
the whole duty of a Britiſh ſovereign ; 
and, as the people on their part are bound 
ro allegiance, here is plainly a covenant 
or contract between the ſovercign and the 
people. 
835. The king can do nothing but what 
the law authoriſes, or permits him to do; 
but his prerogative is as extenſive as any 
ſovereign, 
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ſovereign, who has a regard to the rights 
of humanity, can defire. His perſon the 
law declares to be ſacred ; and it is a capi- 
tal crime to intend his death, even though 
the intention ſhould not be executed. He 
can make war and peace, ſend and receive 
ambaſſadors, enter into treaties with fo- 
reign nations, raiſe armies, and furniſh 
out fleets ; and to all his military officers 
by ſea and land he grants commiſſions, 
and may recal them at pleaſure, He is 
commander in .chief of all the military 
force in his dominions; he chooſes his 
own council and miniſters ; and appoints 
all the great officers of church and ſtate, 
and all judges of the rank of ſheriff and 
upwards, He is the ſource of honour, 
and may create peers and knights; and in- 
troduce new orders of peerage and knight- 
hood. He gives currency to the coin; he 
is the general conſervator of the peace of 
the kingdom; all criminal proſecutions are 
carried on in his name, as all crimes are 
ſuppoſed to be committed againſt his 
peace. Some other parts of the royal pre- 
rogative were formerly mentioned. | 
| 48 836. The 
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836. The expence of our government is 
defrayed by taxes impoſed by act of par- 
liament. Some of theſe are regulated an- 
nually, as thoſe on malt and land ; which 
laſt is more or leſs, according to the exi- 
gencies of the ſtate. Others are perperual, 
on account of a perpetual demand which 
there is on government for certain ſums 
of money ; but were this demand to ceaſe, 
or become leſs, parliament would aboliſh, 
or leſſen the perpetual taxes. Theſe 'are, 
the cuſtoms paid on goods exported and 
imported ; the exciſe, paid on goods made 
uſe of, and on ſome goods fold by retail; 
the ſalt- duty; the various ſtamp-duries ; 
the poſtage of letters; the taxes on hou- 
ſes, windows, horſes, wheel-carriages ; and 
many others. The produce of theſe per- 
petual taxes, after paying the expence of 
collection and management, amounts to 
upwards of thirteen millions Sterling an- 
nually ; which ſum is applied to ſeveral 
neceſſary purpoſes, one of which is the 
payment of the yearly intereſt of the Na- 
tional Debt, 


837. To 
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837. That this may be underſtood, it is 
to be obſerved, that ſoon after the Revolu- 
_ tion, the expence of government was ſuch, 

that King William's miniſters did not 
chooſe, for fear of diſguſting the people, to 
raiſe by taxes ſo much money as was neceſ- 
fary ; the government being at that time 
not thoroughly ſettled, and rebellions be- 
ing apprehended in favour of the abdicated 
family. The miniſtry, therefore, thought 
proper, in imitation of the Dutch policy, 
(for which it may be ſuppoſed that Wil- 
liam, as prince of Orange, would have a 
predilection) to borrow great ſums of mo- 
ney to anſwer the preſent expence, giving 
the credit of government as a ſecurity for 
payment; and raiſing by taxes no more 
than was neceſſary to pay the intereſt of 
theſe borrowed ſums: leaving it to their 
ſucceſſors, either to pay off the debt, or to 
continue to pay the annual intereſt, as 


ſhould be found moſt convenient. 


838. This was the origin of the nation- 
al debt; which, inſtead of being paid off, 
was increaſed by the expenſive wars of 
Queen Anne, and has been increaſing, al- 


moſt 
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moſt from that time to this. For ſucceed- 
ing miniſters adopted the policy _ 
William's miniſtry ; and choſe 


n eee 


capital debt, than to pay off the latter. 
Part of it has, however, been paid off at 
different times. Between the concluſion 
of the war in 1763, and the breaking out 
of the Ame fich war in 1775, ten millions 
of it were paid off ànd nine or ten mil- 
lions have been paid ſince the commende- 


ment of the preſent peace. But it "was 


ſaid to amount laſt year to no leſs a ſum 
than two hundred and forty millions : to 
pay the intereſt of which, the perpetual 
taxes are mortgaged by act of parliament. 
The yearly intereſt of this debt, including 
the expence of management, amounted 
laſt year (1791) to nine millions and one 
hundred and fixty-three thouſand pounds. 
For the creditors of the publick are ſatis- 


fied with leſs than five per cent. for their 


money lent to government'; one reaſon 
of which was already mentioned (5 724), 
and another will appear by and by. 

Vor, II. 31 839. In 


On 
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839. In the year 1/701, the national debt 
is ſaid to have been fourteen millions; at 
Queen Anne's death, in 1714, fifty mil- 
lions; in 1722 fifty-five millions; in 
' 1726, fifty-two millions; in 1739, forty- 
ſeven millions; in 1763, one hundred 

and forty-ſix millions ; in 1775, one 
hundred and thirty-five millions; and 
no it is ſaid to be what is mention» 
ed above, Hence ſome apprehend that 
it can never be paid; and that, of courſe, 
the nation muſt be bankrupt. But this is 
a miſtake. For, by computations, which 
cannot be ſaid to be perfectly exact, but 
which have been made by perſons of can- 
dour and intelligence, it is found, that 
the annual income of the people of Great 
Britain, including the profits ariſing from 
commerce, agriculture, manufacture, &c. 
amounts to about one hundred and twen- 
ty millions a- year: ſo that, ſuppoſing the 
debt to be double this ſum, that is two 
hundred and forty millions, and ſuppoſing 
things to continue as they are, the nation 
is in no greater danger of bankruptcy, 
than that man would be, who, with an 
eſtate 
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pounds a-year, had two hundred and for- 

ty pounds of debt. It is poſſible indeed, 

time increaſe if a war were to break out; 

but it is alſo both poſſible and probable, 
that, by our improvements in agricul- 

ture, commerce, and manufacture, the 

national income may alſo increaſe; which - 

has actually been the caſe for many years 
paſt, And if we are permitted to live in 
peace, it eannot be doubted, that the plans 
now in agitation for leſſening the debt 
will ſoon be made effectual; as indeed 
ſome of them have been already, within 
theſe few years, to a degree that far tran- 
ſcends expectation. Whether the publick 
debt might not, by more compendious me- 
thods, be paid off or leſſened, it is not ſor 
me to determine. I, no doubt, have, as 
others may have had, favourite notions, 
or whims, on this ſubject j but am too 
little confident of my abilities as a pro- 
jector, to lay them before the publick : at 
any rate, they could not appear with pro- 
priety in this place. | 

414 840. If 
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840» If the half, or three fourths, of 
the debt could be paid, it would not, per- 
haps, be expedient to pay off the reſt. 
That this may be underſtood; it is neceſ- 
ſary to obſerve, that he who has lent his mo- 
ney to government, and receives for it an- 
nually a certain intereſt, may ſell the debt 
to another, who thus becomes entitled to 
the yearly intereſt, and is alſo the proprie- 
tor of the money lent. This - purchaſer 
may in like manner ſell the debt to ano- 
ther, and he to a third, and ſo forward: 
and thus, among thoſe to whom govern- 
ment owes money, there is a perpetual 
ſhifting of property, which - promotes a 
circulation of credit, that is found to 
be not a little advantageous fo a com- 
mercial people. Many perſons chooſe to 
become the creditors of the public. Such 
a credit they who deal in theſe matters 
know how to turn to account in various 
ways. And they conſider government ſe- 
curity as the beſt; or as equal at leaſt to 
any other. For, while the conſtitution 
ſtands, chat ſecurity muſt be good; and 


Were 


— 2 * 
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were it to be overturned, all other ſorts of 
property would be equally inſecure. 

841. Yet the creditors of the publick 
have not always the ſame confidence in 
government ſecurity. While publick af- 
fairs proſper, they are free from apprehen- 
fion ; and if they were then to fell their 
property in the funds, which is called 
flock, would exact a high price for it. 
Bur, in a ſeaſon of bad news, they are 
more timorous, and many of them chooſe 
to ſell at a lower price than they would 
have exacted a few days before. Hence 
it is, that ſtocks are ſaid to riſe and fall. 
He who, from ſuperior ſagacity or better 
intelligence, gets notice of good news be- 
fore it be generally known, immediately 
thinks of buying ſtock at the preſent price, 
knoweing that, when the good news be- 
comes publick. the price will riſe, and that 
he may then fell it for more than it coſt 
him. They, in like manner, who foreſee 
bad news, ſell off their ſtock as faſt as they 
can, knowing that, when the bad news is 
publiſhed, the price will be lowered. Thus 
the dealers in ſtock ſometimes gain a great 


' 
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deal, and fometimes loſe ; ſo that it is no 
wonder, that ſo many perfons employ 
themſelves in this way, We fee how 
eagerly ſome people, eſpecially thoſe who 
love money, or have kttle to do, engage 
in play; the hope of facceſs, and the va- 
rieties of fortune and contrivance, give an 
agitation to their minds, which when it 
becomes habitual, delights them more 
than any other. Similar are the circum- 
ſtances and the feelings of thoſe who 
deal in ſtock; which is indeed a ſort of 
gaming. And much it is to be regretted, 
chat this, like every other fort, is not car- 
ried on with ſtrict integrity. They who 
are concerned in it contrive pieces of good 
or bad news, in order to fink the price of 
ſtock when they intend to buy, and to 
faiſe it when they purpoſe to fell: whick 
is one cauſe of the many articles of falſe in- 
telligence, that we read in the news papers. 
_ 842. The riſing and falling of ſtock is 
by no means .an evidence of the real 
ſtrength or weakneſs of the nation ; ir de- 
pends on the hopes and fears of thoſe who 
deal in ſtock; and there may be much 
: fear 
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general panick where there is no danger 
at all. hap- 
And when a publick diſaſter 
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Majeſty, ſoon after his acceſſion, diſpenſed 
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843. The money raiſed by the ſeveral 
taxes, that it may be managed the more 


eaſily, is thrown'into two or three great 


Funds, one of which is mortgaged by law 


for paying the king's on revenue; which 


is commonly called the civil li. Formerly 
this depended in part on caſualties, but ge- 
nerally amounted, at leaſt during the two 
laſt reigns, toabout one million. His preſent 


with all thoſe caſualties in favour of the 
publick, and only aſked that the funds 
ſhould pay annually to the crown eight 
hundred thouſand pounds ; which was 
thought a very generous propoſal, being a 
faving to the nation of about two hundred 
thouſand pounds a-year. An addition was 
lately made to the civil liſt, by act of par- 
Hament; and it now amounts to nine 
hundred thouſand pounds. Out of this ſum 
are paid, the ſalaries of all the officers of 
ſtate and judges; the appointments to 
ambaſſadors ; the revenue of the queen 
and royal children; the expence of the 


| king's houſehold ; and his private expen- 


ces; befides a great deal of money that 
ar : muſt 
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muſt be laid out, in procuring intelligence 
from all parts of the earth; and in other 
operations that belong to the executive 
power. | 

844. When the parliament have agreed 
to raiſe a ſum by any particular tax, they 
conſider how much the tax will probably 
produce ; and borrow money to that ex- 
tent, to be repaid with intereſt when the 
tax is collected. Now of many taxes, it 
is impoſſible, before collecting, to calcu- 
late the exact amount. That this may not 
be attended with inconvenience, they al- 
ways compute the probable amount of the 
tax /owwer than there is reaſon to think 
that the real amount will be. And thus, 
upon ſeveral of the taxes, there are every 
year conſiderable ſavings, which form a 
fund called the Sinking Fund, becauſe in- 
tended for the purpoſe of ſinking, or pay» 
ing off gradually, the national debt. In 
the time of peace, this fund has ſome» 
times yielded two mullions a-year. 

845. It was mentioned, that the perpe- 
tual taxes amount to thirteen millions an- 
nually and upwards; if to this we add al- 

Yor, II. 3 K moſt 
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moſt three millions raiſed by the annual 
taxes on land and malt, it will be found, 
that the money paid in taxes by the peo- 
ple of Great Britain exceeds ſixteen mil- 
lions Sterling a- year: a ſtriking proof of the 
extent of our commerce, and the induſtry 
of our people. Our gains as a nation muſt 
be very great, when ſo much can be ſpa- 
red annually for the ſupport. of govern- 
ment, while, notwithſtanding, many are 
growing rich, and the. greater part enjoy 

A competency. | 
846. If the abolition of taxes were poſ⸗ 
ſible, which it plainly is not, would it be 
defirable? CERRTAINxLIY; would be the 
anſwer of many: for what encourage- 
ment would that give to the induſtrious, 
what a reſource to the indigent, what an 
addition to the national wealth and 
ſtrength ! Bur it is not clear, that taxes, 
while ſupportable, tend to the diminution 
of either national power, or private hap- 
pineſs. Labor omnia vincit {mprobus, el du- 
ris urgent in rebus egeſtas, lays a poet, who 
underſtood human nature well, and was 
not unſkilled in pad The neceſſity 
| of 
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of induſtry promotes induſtry ; the con- 
veniencies attainable by the idle encourage 
idleneſs. In Liege there is ampler provi- 
fion for the poor than in any other part of 
Evrope ; an opulent prince of that territory 
having formerly, it ſeems, in order to 
compound with heaven for a profligate 
life, bequeathed his revenues to the poor 
of all nations. The conſequence, as 4 
gentleman who long reſided there told me, 
is, that no other part of Europe is ſo in- 
feſted with beggars ; who not only ſoli- 
cit, but often in vaſt multitudes extort, 
pecuniary donation, both from indivi- 
duals, and from the magiſtracy. | 
847. Induſtry, where it is encouraged, 
as among us it ſeldom fails to be, yields 
not only competence, but happineſs alfo, 
by giving continual impulſe to the active 
mind of man; while in ſituations favour- 
able to indolence there is ſeldom ſuch em- 
ployment as can either exerciſe or amuſe 
the human faculties. The truth ſeems to 
be, that labour ſuch as man can bear is 
good for man; and that taxes, ' ſuch as 
human induſtry can pay without being 
3K 2 diſpirited, 
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diſpirited, rather rouſe human exertion 
than repreſs it. The thing to be withed 
and aimed at in a land of liberty,” ſays 
the wiſe and learned Blackſtone, © is not 
« the total abolition of taxes, but wiſdom 
« and moderation not only in granting, 
« but alſo, in the method of railing, 
the neceſſary ſupplies; by contriving 
to do both in ſuch a manner, as may 
be moſt conducive to the national wel- 
& fare, and at the ſame time moſt conſiſt- 
« ent with economy and the liberty of 
« the ſubject; who, when properly taxed, 
contributes only ſome part of his pro- 
« perty in order to enjoy the reſt.” 

848. There is no right of which the 
people of theſe kingdoms are more jea- 
lous, than the liberty of the preſs. In 
many other nations, one cannot publiſh a 
book, or paper of any kind, without leave 
from ſome perſon in power, who is ſup- 
poſed to have read it and found in it no- 
thing that he thinks exceptionable: and 
even in Great Britain this was the caſe 
till the year one thouſand ſix hundred and 
nincty-four. But ſince that time, within 

| the 
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the Britiſh dominions, any. man may pu- 
bliſh any thing he pleaſes, without aſking 
any perſon's leave. Indeed, if he publiſh 
treaſon, blaſphemy, defamation, or any 
thing which the law declares it a crime 
to publiſh, he is liable to the legal puniſh- 
ment. Bur ſtill he may publiſh any thing, 
if he is willing to take the conſequences, 
849. This is a good ſecurity againſt op- 
preſſion, and anſwers many other excel- 
lent purpoſes. If a man be injuriouſly 
treated, in a caſe in which the law can 
give him no redreſs, (which will ſome- 
times happen), he may puniſh the inju- 
rious perſon, by laying the matter before 
the publick. And this teaches men to be 
attentive both to their own conduct, and 
to the rights of their neighbour. And 
hence, every Britiſh ſubject, who can ex- 
preſs his thoughts in writing, may be 
conſidered as having ſome influence on 
publick affairs, and on the policy of his 
country. Publick meaſures he may- 
blame, if he do it with decency ; which 
every man will do, who does it with a 


good deſign. Plans of improvement he 
_y 
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may propoſe ; and advice he may ſuggeſt 
to the greateſt perſons in the kingdom. 
And, if his reaſons be good, they cannot 
fail, in a free m this, to draw 
attention. 
| Bo. It is true, that this liberty of the 
preſs, like health, ſtrength, genius, and 
many other good things, is liable to be, 
and at preſent is, groſsly abuſed; But 
the abuſe is not without remedy : the li- 
centiouſneſs of the preſs does in ſome de- 
gree counteract and cure itfelf, If wicked 
books are publiſhed, which often happens, 
they may be anſwered, and criticized, to 
the ſhame of their authors. And worthy 
characters, and good meaſures of govern- 
ment, will always meer with general ap- 
probation, in ſpite of printed falſchoods ; 
which are now become fo common in 
newſpapers, and ſome anonymous publi- 
cations, that no body, Who knows how 
thoſe things are made, pays any great re- 
gard to them. Anonymous abuſe, indeed, 


merits no regard, and among the intelli- 
gent part of mankind obtains none. The 


m prevalence of it is diſgraceful to the 
2zge, 
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age, but does little harm to individuals; 
no perſon of reſpectable character ever 
loſt a friend by it. This, however, will 
no more excuſe the malignity of thoſe 
who contrive and publiſh it, than miſſing 
his aim will vindicate the aſſaſſin, who in 
the dark makes a puſh; with his knife at 
the inoffenſive paſſenger. —1 ſhall conclude 
this ſubje with a few very brief remarks 
on the Judiciary Power of the_Britith go- 

vernment. Sce ' 774, 808, | 
851.. The moſt formidable part of the 
Judiciary Power 1s that which relates to 
criminal proſecution ; for on this the cha- 
racters and even the lives of men may 
depend. This is not exactly on the ſame 
footing in England and in Scotland, But 
in both countries one important regulation 
takes place, namely, that in all ordinary 
caſes no perſon can be impriſoned without 
a legal warrant founded on authentick in- 
formation. In riots, indeed, and aſlaults, 
and in ſome other circumſtances, in which 
the criminal could not be impriſoned at all 
if people were obliged/to go through the 
formalities of a legal warrant, proceedings 
of 
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of this kind may be more ſummary. But 
in general, the liberty of a Britiſh ſubject 
is conſidered by the law as a very delicate 
matter; and perſons guilty of impriſoning 
without ſufficient cauſe are liable to ſevere 
penalties. | 

' 852, In England, the perſon impriſoned 
has a right to make himſelf be brought 
before one of the twelve judges; and if 
that judge, after conſidering the caſe, find 
that the offence is bailable, the perſon is 
admitted to bail; and the law declares, 
that exceſſive bail ſhall not be required. 
This privilege of the priſoner 1s called his 
habeas corpus ; from two remarkable words 
in the written deed that is executed on 
theſe occaſions. Sometimes, when there is 
great publick danger, as 1n the caſe of re- 
bellion within the kingdom, the habeas cor- 
pus act may be ſuſpended by act of parlia- 
ment, and the king impowered to impri- 
ſon ſuſpected perſons for a time, without 
bringing them to any trial : which, as far 
as it goes, is a ſort of dictatorial power; 
neceſſary to the public ſafety, but ſuch as 
cannot endanger liberty, as it never hap- 
Pens, 
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pens, bur in extraordinary caſes, and by 
the authority of the whole legiſlature. In 
conſequence of this regulation, the ſub- 
jets, as Monteſquieu and Blackſtone ob- 
ſerve, only loſe their liberty for a little 
time that they may retain it for ever. 
The habeas corpus a, being made in the 
reign of Charles the Second, before the 
tend to Scotland, But in Scotland, there 
is an inſtitution, which partly anſwers the 
ſame purpoſe, though not ſo effeQually, 
or ſo ſpeedily: the perſon impriſoned for 
a crime may force his proſecutor to bring 
him to a trial within a certain number of 
days, fixty, if I miſtake not: and if the 
crime be ſuch as to admit bail, the ſheriff 
muſt grant it on reaſonable terms, 

853. Even to be tried for a crime, 
though one is both innocent and acquit- 
ted, is attended with ſhame, expence, and 
inconvenience. And therefore, in every 
county in England, they have, what is 


called, the Grand Jury, conſiſting of 


twelve perſons at leaſt, and not exceed · 
Vor. Il, 31. ing 
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ing twenty-three, occaſionally named and 
brought together by the, ſheriff, One 
Part of their buſineſs is, to judge, after 
examining witneſſes, whether it be reaſon- 
able that the perſon charged with a crime 
ſhould be brought do 4 trial for it. If 
their verdict is negative, they are faid not 
to find a bill againſt him, and he is diſ- 
miſſed; liable however, in ſome caſes, to 
be again called to account before a ſubſe- 
quent grand jury, If it is affirmati ve, 
they are ſaid to find a bill againſt him; 
and he muſt be tried in preſence of twelve 
perſons; who are his peers. or equals, and 
to whoſe judgement and impartiality he 
cannot offer any valid objection; for, if 
he can do this; the perſons objected to are 
ſet aſide, and other jurymen appointed: 
and in all caſes he may object to a certain 
number, without aſſigning any reaſon. 
854. Theſe twelve perſons, in contra» 
diſtinction to the others, are called the 
Petty or little Jury ; and their buſineſs is 
the ſame with that of the jury of fifteen 
in Scotland. They attend the examina- 
tion of the witneſſes, and in open court 
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hear counſel both for and againſt the pri- 
ſoner; and according to their verdict, 
finding the priſoner guilty or not guilty, 
the judge or judges, who prefide at tho 
trial, muſt condemn or acquit: ſo that 
the jury are the real, and indeed'the fole, 
judges of the guilt or innocence of the 
priſoner. And this jury can never by its 
long ſtanding acquire undue influence, 
becauſe it is no permanent body; being 
choſen from time to time, according to 
certain legal forms, from among the moſt 
reſpectable of the people. And thus, the 
moſt terrible part of the judiciary power, 
that I mean which difpenſes puniſhment, 
becomes almoſt inviſible; and no man can 
have reaſon to fear the criminal law of his 
country ſo long as he does his duty, —Or, 
ſuppoſing the jury to condemn raſhly, 
which no doubt may have happened, the 
condemned perſon has time allowed him 
to get the matter laid before the king; 
who may change the puniſhment from a 
more to a lefs ſevere, as from death to 
baniſhment ; who may reprieve, that is, 
ſuſpend the ſentence of the law, for a lon- 
3L 2 ger 
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ger or ſhorter ſpace; or who may grant 
a full and free pardon, It is not eaſy, 


nor I believe poſſible, to imagine a conſti- 


rution of things, which, without danger 
to the publick, could more effectually diſ- 
arm of its terrors the moſt formidable part 


| of the judiciary power, 


855. In England, the petty jury muſt 
in their verdict be unanimous; and if 
any one of them ſhould die before they 
agree upon it, the priſoner will be acquit- 
ted, In Scotland, the verdict given by 
the- jury of fifteen is determined by the 
majority of votes. In England, juries are 


allowed in civil, as well as criminal, pro- 


ſecutions ; which is a very great advan- 
tage in the policy of that country. In 
Scotland, they are not allowed in civil 
cauſes; except in the court of exchequer, 
which is modelled according to the Eng- 
liſh forms, and decides in matters relating 
to the publick revenue. In Scotland, we 


have no grand jury, which is another, 


and a very great, defect in our conſtitu- 
tion: whether our criminals ſhall be tried 


or not depends in a great meaſure, at leaſt 


for 
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for the moſt part, on the Lord Advocate, 
that is, on the perſon who in the king's 
name proſecutes criminals. It is certainly 
conſonant to the principles of both liberty 
and juſtice to lodge this important privi- 
lege in a jury, rather than in a ſingle per- 
ſon. If the petty jury in England, and the ju- 
ry of fifteen in Scotland, find the priſoner 
guilty, or not guilty, the verdict is called Ge- 
neral, and it is final. But ſometimes they 
return what is called a Special verdict; 
that is, they find ſuch and ſuch things 
proved, but do not take upon them to de- 
cide concerning the preciſe amount of the 
crime implied in thoſe things. When 
this is the caſe, the matter is left, in Eng- 
land, to the determination of the twelve 
judges; in Scotland, to that of the court 

of juſticiary. 
856. In Great Britain, there is no ſuch 
thing as torment now uſed, to extort the 
truth, or for any other purpoſe; the ac- 
cuſed are preſumed to be innocent, till 
the evidence of their guilt appear to the 
court; and they are allowed perſons learn- 
ed in the law to plead their cauſe for them. 
Theſe 
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Theſe indulgencies are granted for very 
good reaſons ; and from this humane and 
wiſe principle eſpecially, that it is bet- 
ter that many guilty eſcape puniſhment, 
than that one innocent perſon ſuffer. In 
Britain too, capital puniſhment is in moſt 
caſes, I may ſay in all, attended with as 
little pain as poſſible to the unhappy ſuf- 
ferer. It is true, that, in executions for 
high treaſon, the bodies of criminals ſuf- 
fer ſome indignities, which it would be 
not improper to aboliſh : but executions 
for high treaſon are very rare; and thoſe 
indignities do not take place, till the 
body is inſenſible. Cruelty and torture 
are the engines of arbitrary power. Their 
aim is, to frighten the ſubject; and they 

always proceed from fear in the ſove- 
reign; and ſhock humanity, and render 
government unpopular, without anſwer- 
ing any one good purpoſe. | 
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PART FOURTH, 


OF LOGICX 


OGICK, is the ſecond diviſion 
of the practical part of the phi- 

— loſophy of mind ; ($8. 6450) 
and teaches the method of improving 
our INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES, in Fe 
membering, and communicating truth; and 
Judging of it according to evidence. It there- 
fore conſiſts of three parts; one of which, 
the art of Memory, has been conſidered al- 
| ready, 


B57. 
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ready. The two other parts are, Rheto- 
rick, or the art of conveying our thoughts 
to others by word and writing, and Judge 
ment (the word is ambiguous in this con- 
nection, but will not lead into miſtake 
when I fay that I mean by it) the art of 

judging between truth and falſehood, by 
attending to evidence, I begin with Rbe- 
forlch, 


CHAPTER IL 


Or RUETORICK, 


SECTION I. 
07 Traber and Figures, 


8 58. E formerly went omar the 
Theory of language ; from the 

formation of articulate ſound, to the inveſ- 
tigation and arrangement of the eſſentials 
of human ſpeech. (F 22.—y 53.) This 
was the FixsT PART of Rhetorick. I now 
f * to the 8EcOND; and propoſe to 
t conſider 
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confider words as they may be employed 
for ornament, as well as for neceſſary uſe, 
and to explain thoſe things that conſtitute 
Elegance of Language. This is an enter- 
taining part of ſcience; and is in two 
reſpects uſeful : firſt, by enabling us to 
form a good ſtyle of our own; and ſe- 
condly, by preparing us for reading the 
works of elegant writers with proper taſte, 
and diſtinguiſhing what is good or beau» 
tiful in their ſtyle from what may be in- 
elegant or faulty. Now language may be 
improved in two reſpects, either in the 
choice of inge words and expreſſions, or in 
the general flructure and compoſition of the 
fiyle. FraesT, therefore, I ſhall confider 
the nature of Tos and FicuREs; that 
is, of the words, phraſes, and forms of ex- 
preſſion, whereby language may be orna- 
mented ; and SeconDLy, I ſhall treat of 
the compoſition of ſtyle, both in proſe, and 
in verſe, 

859, Or Tors AND FigUrREs, A 
Trope 1s the name of one thing applied 
' emphatically to expreſs another thing: a 
Figure is a phraſe, expreſſion, ſentence, 
Vo. II, 3M | or 
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or continuation of ſentences, uſed in a 
ſenſe different from the original and pro- 
per ſenſe, and yet ſo uſed as not to occa- 
ſion obſcurity. Tropes affect ſingle words 
chiefly; Figures affect phraſes and ſenten- 
ces. Tropes are divided into Primary and 
Secondary; The Primary Tropes are 
commonly reckoned four, Metapbor, Me- 
tonymy, Synecdoche, and Irony. Theſe and 
many other rerms in Rhetorick, as well 
as the term rhetorich itſelf, are Greek; 
the Grecians having been the firſt who 
treated of rhetorick as a ſcience. | 

860. When the name of one thing is ap- 
plied to another on account of a ſuppo- 
fed or rea} reſemblance between the two 
things, it is a Metaphor; and called by 
Latin authors ſometimes Metaphora, which 
is the Greek name of the trope, and ſome- 
times tran/latio, which is the correſpond- 


ent term in Latin. It is a ſort of ſimili- 


tude expreſſed in one word. It may be 
founded on a ComParisoN, firſt, of the 
qualities of a man with thoſe of a beaſt ; 
as when we call a crafty and cruel man a 
fox; ſecondly, of one inanimate thing 

. with 
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with another ; as when we ſay, clouds of 
duſt, floods of fire: thirdly, of a man wich 
an inanimate thing; as when Homer calls 
Ajax a bulwark of the Greeks : fourthly, 
feeling ; as when Virgil calls a plentiful 
crop a joyful one, lactas ſegetes : fifthly, of 
the qualities of mind witch thoſe of matter; 
as when we ſay, a. judgement, a fiery 
temper, a Gard heart, &c. To this head 
we may refer a number of metaphors eom- 
mon in Holy Writ, which convey, in ſuch 
a way as our finite natures can compre- 
hend, ſome faint idea of the operations of 
the Supreme Being ; as when God 1s faid 
to Gear, to ſee, to repent, to be angry, to 
fand afar off, to hide bis face, to open bis 
band, &c. ; phraſes which no body under- | 
ſtands in the literal ſenſe. The uſe of me- 

 taphors is frequent in diſcourſe z more 
frequent among perſons of a ſcanty elocu- 
tion, than among thoſe who have appro- 
priated words for all their thoughts ; and 
more frequent with thoſe who ſpeak of 
things beyond human comprehenſion, as 
of ſpirits and the economy of unſeen 
3 M 2 worlds, 
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worlds, than with ſuch as talk of the com- 
mon affairs of life, '/ | | 
. B61. That trope which changes the 
names of things, by putting the adjunct or 
quality for the whole ſubject, the effect for 
the cauſe, the cauſe for the effect, the mat- 
ter for the form, or the form for the mat- 
ter, is called Metonymy. Firſt, the adjunct 
for the ſubject; as, cloathed in purple, 
meaning purple garments, Secondly, the 
effect for the cauſe ; as, he lives by the 
-faveat of his brow, that is, by his labour, 
of which eat is the effect. Thirdly, the 
cauſe for the effect; or the inſtrument 
employed in making, for the thing made ; 
as, I read Cicero, that is, the writings or 
works of Cicero ; I know his hand, mean- 
ing his hand-writing. Fourthly, the mat- 
ter for the form, or rather for the form 


and matter united; as, I have no ſilver, 


meaning filver coin; © Sonorous metal 
« blowing martial ſounds;” * Muſam 
« meditaris avena ;” © Stridenti fipula 
_«* miſeghrum diſperdere carmen.” Fifth- 
ly, the form for the matter, or the thing 
ſignified for the ſign; as when we 
| ay. 
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ſay, pointing to a picture, that is Socrg- 
tes. al 

862. Synecdoche is a trope which we. uſe, 
when we put the name of the. whole for 
that of a part, or that of a part for the 
whole, Now there are ſeveral forts of 
wholes, and conſequently of parts; and 
hence a variety of ſynecdoches. A whole 
genus is made up of its ſeveral ſpecies; a 
whole efſence of its matter and its form; a 
whole ¶ em of its ſeveral parts or members : 
whence three ſynecdoches, when we: uſe 
the name of the whole for a part; and o- 
ther three, when we uſe the name of a 
part for the whole : ſo this trope may be 
uſed in ſix different forms. The firſt is, 
when the name of the genus is put for that 
of one ot the ſpecies comprehended under 
it: as when we call a dull man a ſtupid a- 
nimal ; as when in Latin the general term 
virtus is uſed to ſignify the particular vir- 
tues of valour and publick ſpirit. The ſe- 
cond is, when, the name of à ſpecies is 
put for the genus; as when we of a 
garriſon being put to the /evord, that is, 
Killed by warlike weapons in general; or 
when 


when a man is ſaid to get his dread by his 
induſtry, that is, to get the neceſſaries of 
e, whereof bread is only one ſpecies. 
The third form of the ſynecdoche is, 
when the name of the whole eſſence is 
put for one of its conſtituent parts, as in 


a epitaphs, Here hes fuck a men, that is, the 


body of ſuch a man. The fourth form is, 
when the name, of one of the conſtituent 
parts, or of the matter, or of the form, is 
put for the whole eſſence; as, I cannot 
change your ſhilling, for I have no copper, 
that is, copper coin. Thus in many lan- 
guages /oul is put for perſon: this town 
contains fifteen thouſand fouls. We ſay 
too, a good ſoul, a dear ſoul, a merry foul ; 
and Horace has candidae animac. In the 
ſame tropical ſenſe the Romans uſed /epi- 


dum caput; and we ſpeak of thirty head of 


This laſt mode of ſpeaking, in 


cattle. 


which the noun does not take the plural 


termination even when plurality is ſigni- 


| Hed, we uſe of beaſts only, or of men in 
contempt : as when Pape ſays, © A hun- 


« dred head of Ariſtotle's friends; where | 
a double n. is intended: firſt, that 
the 
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the commentators on Ariſtotle were as 
dull as oxen or cattle ; and ſecondly, that, 
as individuals, they were ſo infignificanr 
and had ſo little character, that they de- 
ſerved to be reckoned by the dozen only, 
or the hundred. The fifth form of the 
ſynecdoche is, when the name of a part | 
of any material ſyſtem is put for the 
whole: we may ſay a /ail, inſtead of, a 
ſhip at ſea j and the Romans uſed carina 
of puppis for navis. The fixth form of the 
ſynecdoche is, when the name of a whole 
ſyſtem is put for that of a part of it; as 
when in ancient authors (as in Luke ii. 1.) 
the Roman empire is called the world. 


863. When our words convey a ſenſe 


contrary to what we expreſs, but agree- 
able ro what we mean and are underſtood 


to mean, the trope (or rather the figure) 
is called rony : as if with a peculiar look 
and accent we were to ſay, He is a wiſe 
man indeed, meaning, that he is the re. 
verſe. Irony is ſometimes entertaining, 
by giving variety and vivacity to diſ- 
courſe, but becomes offenſive when too fre- 
quent, It may be employed with fiicceſs 

in 


* 
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in expoſing folly and abfurdity ; and has 
accordingly been uſed by teachers of re- 
ſpectable, and even of facred, characters. 
There are ſeveral inſtances of it in Holy 
writ. See 1 Kings xvi. 27. Eccleſ. xi. g. 
Mark vii. 9. Socrates uſed it fo happily, 
for the inſtruction of his friends, and the 
confutation of the ſophiſts, that he got 
the name of 3 , or the ironical philoſo- 
pher. And from this in part reſults that 
pleaſantry fo remarkable in the Socratick 
philoſophers, particularly Xenophon, who 
endeavoured, in this as in other reſpects, 
to imitate the manner of his maſter.— 
Care ſhould be taken, in the uſe of this 
trope, that there be ſuch a choice of 
words, and ſuch an accent in pronun- 
ciation, as that our meaning may not- be. 
miſunderſtood. And with reſpect to all 
other tropes and figures, care ſhould be 
taken, that our meaning be cleared and 
enforced, but never obſcured or weaken» 
ed, by the uſe of them. Theſe arc the 

Primary tropes- 
864. Thoſe called Secondary may for 
the moſt part be reſolved into one or 
CU more 
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more of theſe. As, firſt, Antonomaſia, a 
ſort of ſynecdoche ; which we uſe, when 
we put a general term for a proper name, 
or a proper name for a general term : as 
when Ariſtotle calls Homer, as he often 
does, the poet; as when we call a great 
warrior an Alexander, a great orator, a 
Demoſthenes, a great patron of learned 
men a Mecenas. This trope may alſo be 
uſed, when we intend to convey a lively 
image to the mind; as in that line of Mil- 
ton, © O'er many a frozen, many a fiery 
Alp.” The frequent uſe of it, however, 
makes language obſcure and affected, and 
ſhows a needleſs oſtentation of learning, 
It is an eſſential rule, in the application 
of this trope, that the character of the 
perſon or thing alluded to, be known to 
thoſe to whom our diſcourſe is addreſled, 
and be well aſcertained, and generally ac- 
knowledged. If it is not known to our 
audience, we ſhall not be underſtood ; if 
it 18 doubtful, we may be miſunderſtood. 

865. Communicatian, another ſecondary 
trope, takes place, when a ſpeaker or wri- 
ter aſſumes his hearer or reader as a part- 
Vor. II, 3N ner 
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ner in his ſentiments and diſcourſe, ſay- 
ing we inſtead of I or ye. This trope 
may be a ſign of the writer's or ſpeaker's 
modeſty, and of the reſpect he bears to 
his readers or hearers. If a clergyman is 
reproving the faults of his congregation, 
it may be a proof of his complaiſance and 
humility to ſpeak of himſelf as liable to 
the ſame infirmities, and ſay, wwe ought 
to be more obedient, more grateful, &c. 
inſtead of ye ought, By the former ex- 
preſſion he ſhows that he thinks himſelf 
ſinful as well as them; by the latter he 
would ſeem to exclude himſelf out of 
the claſs of ſinners : the former, therefore, 
is more agreeable, becauſe more true, as 
well as more polite, than the latter. But 
if he is reproving a crime of which he is 
not, and cannot be ſuppoſed to be, guilty, 
as atheiſm, infidelity, ſwearing, and the 
ke, his politeneſs ſhould not be carried 
ſo far, as co make him ſpeak of himſelf 
as an aſſociate in their wickedneſs, As 
this trope puts many for one, it may be con- 
fidered as a fort of ſynecdoche. 
| 866. An- 
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866. Another of theſe ſecondary tropes 
is Lutotes or Extenuation, (from wr, enn 
which is uſed, when we do not expreſs ſo 
much as we mean, and which therefore 
may alſo be reſolved into the ſynecdoche ; 
as if one were to ſay, I cannot com- 
« mend you for that,” meaning, I greatly 
blame you; * I am afraid the news I have 
to communicate will not be very agree» 
„ able,” meaning, — will be very dif- 
agreeable, This trope may be of uſe in 
ſoftening harſh expreſſions. Akin to it is 
Eupbemiſin, which may be applied to the 
ſame purpoſe. When it is ſaid of the mar- 
tyr St Stephen, that © he fell aſleep,” in- 
ſtead of—he died, the euphemiſm partakes 
af the nature of metaphor, intimating a 
reſemblance between fleep and the death 
of ſuch a perſon. The king's death being 
a very painful conſideration to a loyal 
ſubjet, we ſometimes expreſs it by theſe 
words, © the demiſe of the crown, which 
is a mixture of euphemiſm and metony- 
my. A Roman expreſſing a ſtrong diſlike 
to a perſon or thing would ſay Palcat, fare 
3N 2 it 
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it well ; which is a kind of ironical euphe- 
miſm. 
867. Catachreſis, Abuſio, Improper uſe, 
is any trope, eſpecially any metaphor, ſo 
ſtrong as to border on impropriety, by 
ſeeming to confound the nature of things. 
This trope is uſed, when we call the 
young of beaſts their “ ſons and daugh- 
« ters,” or the inſtinctive economy of bees 
their “government; when the ſhepherd 
in Virgil calls his goat vir gregis, the - huſ- 
band” of his flock ; when Moſes calls wine 
the * blood of the grape; for nothing 
but an animal can have blood ; and ſons, 
daughters, huſbands, government, belong 
to rational beings only. We ſometimes uſe 
this trope from neceſſity, becauſe we have 
no other way ſo convenient to expreſs out 
meaning; as when we ſay a ſilver candle- 
iel, a glaſs inkborn. It is often uſed, eſ- 
pecially in poetry, to give ſtrength to an 
expreſſion, or to make an image lively. 
Horace, ſpeaking of the amuſements of 
children, ſays, EQUITARE in arundine longa ; 
which literally means, to ride on horſeback 
on a long ſlick, The expreſhon is ſtrong- 
er 
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er than our verb to ride, and implies, that 
the child rides in imitation of horſemen, 
and with a degree of ſatisfaction equal to 
theirs. An Engliſh poet has a ſimilar fi- 
gure, in deſcribing the three witches in 
Macbeth, Horſed on three faves they 
poſted,” &c. A catachreſis is ſometimes 
allowed in one language, which could not 
be allowed in another. © I turned to sxE 
the voices that ſpake with me,” fays St 
John in the Apocalypſe, (i. 12.) ; where, 
however, the trope may be conſidered as a 
metonymy ; voice being put for the perſon 
ſpeaking, that is, the adjunct for the ſub- 
jet. I feel a ſmell, is a catachreſis com- 
mon in Scotland; but the Engliſh never 
uſe it, and think it as abſurd, as, I fee a 
found, or, I hear a colour. 

868. Hyperbole repreſents a thing as 
greater or leſs than it really is; greater, 
as when we call a tall perſon a giant, or 
feeple ; leſs, as when we fay, of a lean 
man, that he is a mere ſhadow, or that he 
is nothing but ſtin and bone. The former is 
called Aux&fs or Exaggeration, the latter 
Meigfis or Diminution. This trope ſome- 

times 
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times gives vivacity to expreſſion, and 
ſometimes entertains by preſenting: a ludj- 
erous image. There are people ha affect 
it greatly in common diſcourſe ; which, 
however, like every other | ſort: of affecta- 
tion, is offenſive to perſons of taſte: and 
the frequent uſe of it offends on another 
account; becauſe it ſeems to imply. a diſ- 
regard to truth. Care is to be taken, in 
the uſe of it, not to lead others into any 
miſtake concerning the real nature of 
things. It ſeems in general to partake of 
the metaphor and ſy necdoche. So much 
for Tropes, | 

869. A Figure of ſpeech, in Greek cal- 
led xνν is a mode of expreſſion different 
from, and more emphartical than, the - or- 
dinary way of expreſſing the ſame ſenſe. 
Many figures are enumerated by Rheto- 
ricians : my plan obliges me to confine 
myſelf to a few of the more important fi- 
gures.— When a metaphor is continued 
till it become a deſcription, and that de- 
ſcription 1s carried on, agreeably to the 
literal, as well as figurative, ſenſe of the 
words, the figure 1 is called A//egory, We 


have 
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have an example in the two firſt verſes of 
the rwenty-third pfalm, and in the eigh- 
tieth pſalm from the eighth verſe to the 
ſixteenth. In conducting an allegory, care 
muſt be taken to introduce nothing un- 
ſuitable to the nature, either of the thing 
ſpoken of, or of the thing alluded to. Some 
allegories are ſhort and others long. The 
Pilgrim's Progreſs, by John Bunyan, is an 
allegory continued through a whole vo- 
lume ; in which the commencement, pro- 
cedure, and concluſion, of the Chriſtian 
life, are ingeniouſly illuſtrated by the fi- 
militude of a journey. The following is a 
very ſhort one, from the concluſion of the 
ſecond book of the Georgick : Sed nos 
immenſum ſpatiis confecimus acquor, 
« Et jam tempus equum fumantia ſol- 
« yere colla.” A great deal of Homer's 
and Virgil's machinery, that is, of the uſe 
they make of gods and goddeſſes and other 
fictitious beings, 1s allegorical. Thus it is 
Apollo that raiſes the plague in the firſt 
book of the Iliad; agreeably to the old 
opinion, that the fun, by drawing up 
noxious vapours from the earth, is the 

| cauſe 
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cauſe of peſtilence. Thus it is Juno, who 
inſtigates Eolus, in the firſt book of the 
Eneid, to raiſe a ſtorm for deſtroying the 
Trojan fleet: which intimates, that a cer- 
tain diſpoſition of the air, over which Juno 
was ſuppoſed to preſide, is the cauſe of 
wind. Thus when Pallas, in the beginning 
of the Iliad, appears to Achilles, and forbids 
him to draw his ſword againſt Agamem- 
non, it is an allegory ; and the meaning is, 
that Achilles was reſtrained on this occa- 
ſion by his own good ſenſe : Pallas being 
the goddeſs of wiſdom. And when Vir- 
gil tells us, that Juno and Venus conſpired 
to decoy Dido into an amour with Eneas; 
it ſignifies that Dido was drawn into this 
amour, partly by her love, and partly by 
her ambition: Venus being the repre- 
ſentative of the one paſſion, and Juno of 
the other, 

870. Hyperbole was mentioned as a trope; 
when extended into a deſcription it be- 
comes a figure. With proper management 
it may give riſe to ſublimity, but in the 
hands of an unſkilful writer ſeldom fails 
to become ridiculous, It may be, as Quin- 

tilian 
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tilian ſays, ultra fidem, more than we can 
believe, but muſt not be ultra modum, be- 
yond all bounds of moderation. It is par- 
ticularly uſeful, when a poet has occaſion 
to imitate the language of violent paſlion ; 
for all violent paſſions expreſs themſelves 
 hyperbolically. An angry man ſpeaks in 
exaggerating terms of the injury he has 
received, ang the vengeance he 1s going 
to inflict: and a ſcornful man, ſpeaking 
of that which he deſpiſes, adopts the di- 
miniſhing hyperbole ; which is alſo uſed 
by a brave man recounting the dangers 
he has undergone, and by every man of 
ſenſe when obliged to ſpeak of his own 
merit. Slight abſurdities in ſentiment or 
behaviour, and flight incongruities in any 
viſible appearance, when deſcribed in con- 
ciſe and clear language, and with ſome 
degree of exaggeration, give riſe to what 
is called Humour; which, in him who 
poſſeſſes it naturally, is an agreeable ta- 
lent, and makes writing and converſation 
very entertaining. Humour and Wit, 
though they both may occaſion laugh- 
ter, are different things. Wit, as for- 
merly obſerved, conſiſts (5 207.) in 

Vox. IL 30 the 
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the ſudden diſcovery of reſemblance be- 
tween things ſuppoſed to be very unlike.— 
As examples of humorous deſcription of 
the moſt exquiſite kind, ſee Addiſon's ac- 
count of the character and converſations 
of Sir Roger de Coverley in the Spectalor. 
Delicate humour, proceeding from mode- 
rate exaggeration, and conveying no of- 
fenſive ideas, was a diſtinguithing talent 
of that excellent author. Smollet, Sterne, 
and many other humorous writers, raiſe 
laughter by exceſſive exaggeration ; which 
is a work of no difficulty, and differs as 
widely from the humour of Addiſon, as 
bombaſt differs from ſublimity. Swift 
might have equalled Addiſon in this re- 
ſpect, or even ſurpaſſed him, if it had not 
been for the virulence of his temper, and 

the indelicacy of his imagination. 
871. Proſopopeia, or Perſonification, is a 
figure which we uſe when we ſpeak of 
things as if they were perſons, and capa- 
ble of action and ſenſation: which it is 
often natural for us to do; and which, 
when done with judgement, may give 
force and elegance to language, and con- 
vey many idcas in few words. In poetry, 
| accordingly, 
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accordingly, and even in converſation, 
this figure is uſed. © The ſea rages, the 
« ſtorm threatens, the ground is thirſty,” 
are familiar examples: more elevated ones 
are ſuch as theſe; The floods clap their 
« hands, the vallies ſmile, the ſun rejoices 
« to run his race, the hills and trees break 
« forth into finging,” &c. We perſonify 
alſo abſtract ideas and human paſlions ; 
as when we ſpeak of frowning diſdain, 
pale fear, bluſhing ſhame, meek-eyed 
« contentment,” &.; and we call fortune 
« blind,” and conſider love and hope as 
having wings, and time under the appear- 
ance of an old man with an hour-glafs 
and ſcythe, and death under that of a 
walking ſkeleton with a dart in its hand. 
And thus we form a great variety of alle- 
gorical perſons, where in ſtrict philoſophi- 
cal language things only would be ſpoken 
872. Apofirophe is a ſudden change in 
our diſcourſe ; when, without giving pre- 
vious notice, we addreſs ourſelves to a 
perſon or thing different from that to 
which we were addreſling ourſelves be- 

302 fore. 
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fore. This figure is not much uſed, ex- 


cept in poetry, and other compoſitions in- 
tended to move the paſſions: but, when 
judiciouſly uſed, has a very pleaſing ef- 
fect. See Xneid. iii. 710. where Eneas, 
mentioning the death of his father, ſud- 
denly breaks out into an affectionate ad- 
dreſs to him, as if he were alive and pre- 
ſent. See the ſame poet's apoſtrophe to 
Niſus and Euryalus: ix. 446. See Eve's 
addreſs to Paradiſe, in the eleventh book 
of Paradiſe Loſt, verſ. 268. And ſee an ex- 
ample ſtill finer in the fourth book of the 
ſame poem, verſ. 724; the hint of which is 
taken from Virgil, Æneid. viii. 293. You 
may alſo conſult the following paſſages, 
in which this figure has a very happy 
effect: Georg. iv. 465; Eneid. ii. 241, 
431, 664. To make the apoſtrophe na- 
tural, the ſpeaker mult be ſuppoſed to re- 
gard the object, whom he thus ſuddenly 
addreſſes, with ſome ſtrong emotion, as 
admiration, ſorrow, love, indignation, 
&c. It is true, that poets uſe it even 
where no paſſion is expreſſed; (ſee Virg. 
Ecl. 3 ll, 54); ; but they then uſe it for the 

lake 
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ſake of their verſe, or merely to give vas | 
riety to the compoſition. 
873. Similitude, Compariſon, or Simi- 
ly, is ranked among the figures of ſpeech, 
but I think improperly. For it occaſions 
no change in the diſcourſe, nor does it 
put one expreſſion for another, ; it only 
ſays that one thing is like another, When 
I ſay, he is bold as a lion, he is pale as 
death, he is hot as fire, I uſe words in 
their proper ſenſe without any figure, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the hyperbole. Similics, 
however, and compariſons, when judici- 
ouſly applied, are very uſeful in diſcourſe, 
or in writing, and are particularly orna- 
mental in poetry. We have, from our car- 
lieſt years, a propenſity to compare things 
together, to trace out reſemblances, and 
to deſcribe one thing by ſaying that it 1s 
| like another. Hence the origin of ſimi- 
litudes. They may be expreſſed in two 
or three words, and ſometimes they ex- 
tend into a deſcription. They are uſeful 
in three reſpects: they lead us to com- 
pare things together, which is an agree- 
able exerciſe to the mind: — they illuſ- 

| trate, 
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trate, explain, and beautify the ſubject: 
and they are a ſource of amuſement; by 
ſuggeſting a variety of grand and beauti- 
ful images, that otherwiſe could not have 
been introduced. Homer's ſimilies tend 
greatly to the ernbelliſhment of his poems; 
the compoſition of them is generally more 
elaborate and correct than that of his o- 
ther verſes ; and moſt of them have been 
borrowed by Virgil and other Epic poets. 
You may conſult the following paſlages ; 
to which I refer, not as the beſt of Ho- 
mer's and Virgil's ſimilies, but as very 
fine ones. Iliad. ii. 144. 460.; iv. 422. 
452.; vi. 504-3 vill. 551.; Mi. 41. 278; 
xiii. 137. &c, — Georg. ii. 279. iv. 51 1.; 
Eneid. 1. 148. 430.; ii. 304. 626.; vii. 
378.; xi. 492.: xii. 331. 684. 908. &c. 
Perſons agitated by ſtrong paſſions are ve- 
ry apt to ſpeak figuratively, and to uſe 
the hyperbole, metaphor, and apoſtrophe ; 
but never make long ſimilies, becauſe the 
hurry of their thoughts gives them no 
time for it. It is therefore unnatural, 
when Dramatic poets put long ſimilies in 
the mouth of ſuch perſons; which, how- 

' ever, 
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ever, is often done in modern tragedies : 
three, or four examples might be quoted 
from Cato. To judge of the propriety of 
ſimilitudes, we muſt attend to that point 
of likeneſs on which the compariſon turns; 
for two things may reſemble each other 
in one reſpect, which are in all others ve- 
ry unlike. A man, for example, is not 
like a rock; but to compare, as Homer 
has done, the irreſiſtible force of Hector 
ruſhing to battle, to a vaſt rock rolling 
from the top of a mountain, may be, very 
proper, and even ſublime. Iliad, xii. 
137. 

874 Or THE USE AND ABUSE OF 
Tors AND FiGUREs. They are in ma- 
ny reſpeQs uſeful. Frequently they are 
neceſſary ; for to them we muſt have re- 
courſe, when we cither do not know, or do 
not chuſe to mention, the real names of 
things. And, that language may not be 
endleſs, and the labour of acquiring it 
inſurmountable, we often, in ſpeaking of 
one claſs of things, make uſe of words 
that properly belong to a different claſs ; 
which in many caſes may be done with- ' 

Gut 
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out inconvenience. So to the mind and 
its qualities we apply, tropically, epithets 
that properly belong to matter and its 
qualities ; as when we ſpeak of a grave 
diſpoſition, folid judgement, profound dif- 
cernment, fiery temper, &c. | 

875. They are favourable to delicacy, 
and to harmony, of language. We are 
ſometimes obliged to ſpeak of things, 
which one would not care to mention by 
the proper names: in which caſe, a trope or 
figure well choſen may convey our mean- 
'ing without giving offence. And in poe- 
try, it is often neceſſary to introduce 
what would ſeem to fall below the dig- 
nity of the compoſition, if it were not 
expreſſed figuratively ; and in order to 
make out their verſe, or avoid à harſh ex- 
preſſion, poets are often obliged to uſe figu- 
rative inſtead of proper language. —Tropes 
and figures promote alſo brevity of expreſ- 
ſion; which is generally elegant, when it 
occaſions no obſcurity, or harſhneſs. I 
read Cicero,” is more conciſe, and not 
leſs fignificant than, “ I read the writings 
of Cicero.“ When we ſay of a man, 


that 
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that he is a ſaint, or a devil; when Virgil 
calls Scipio a thunderbolt of war; when 
Homer calls Ajax a bulwark of the Greeks ; 
a great deal of meaning is conveyed in one 
word. 

876. All paſſions that violently agitate 
the ſoul make us ſpeak figuratively: and 
therefore, when a poet imitates the lan- 
guage of ſuch paſſions, he muſt have re- 
courſe to figures, if he would make his 
imitation like nature. Thoſe emotions, 
on the contrary, which depreſs the mind 
and check the Fancy, as grief, repentance, 
humility, &c. do for the moſt part ex- 
preſs themſelves in plain and fimple 
words without any figure. Hence another 
uſe of figurative language, that the ap 
plication of it may be employed in in i- 
rating violent paſſion; and the want of it, 
in imitating emotions, or ſtates of mind, 
which are not violent. — There are ſome 
profeſhons in life, which, by keeping 
men at a diſtance from the reſt of the 
world, confine their attention to one ſet 
of objects, and frame their language ac- 
cordingly. Such men, even when talk- 

Vor. II. 3 P ing 
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ing of things remote from their trade, are 


* 


obliged to uſe figuratively the words of 


it; which may now and then be enter- 
taining, and which the writers of comedy 


ſometimes imitate: as when they intro- 


duce a mariner at land ufing the language 
of the ſea, that is, applying figuratively 
the words of his own buſineſs to things 
quite different. 4 

877. Laſtly : Tropes and figures, by al- 
luding to objects of external ſenſe, often 
make that clear which would otherwiſe be 
leſs clear, and ſometimes give great energy 
to particular expreſſions. The following 


common phraſes, and ſuch like, are for 


this reaſon very ſignificant: hardened in 
wickedneſs, inflamed with anger, thunder- 
firick with aſtoniſhment, wallowing in 
ſenſuality, a cheek burning with bluſhes, 
&c. But obſerve, that theſe figures, 
though they are ſtrong and may be ele- 
gant, are not always to be uſed ; for too 
many of them give reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
. the writer or ſpeaker is labouring and 
| Rraining to give force to his language, 
more than is neceſſary. Every thing in 

| compolition 
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compoſition ſhould appear to be eaſy, like 
the exertions of a ſtrong man: violent et- 
forts are in themſelves awkward, like a 
weak man trying to do what is above 
his ſtrength, and ſhould therefore be a- 
voided, at leaſt on ordinary occaſions, leſt 
they breed a ſuſpicion of weakneſs, _ 

878. With reſpet to the application 
and uſe of tropes and figures, the follow- 
ing rules may deſerve notice, They 
ſhould always be intelligible to thoſe to 
whom they are addreſſed; for if they are 
not intelligible, they are good for nothing. 
Now a trope or a figure may ſometimes 
be very ſignificant in one language, which 
is not ſo in another, The Romans, as a 
metonymy for peace, ſometimes uſed the 
word 7ogo ; that being the name of an up- 
per garment, which the richer fort wore 
when they were not in arms. But with 
us the word gown, uſed metonymically of 
men, would put one in mind of a clergy- 
man, or a judge, or ſome other man 
who wears a garment of that name. A 
ſhepherd is a mean perſon with us: but 
in the eaſtera countries of old, where the 
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wealth of nations depended on their flocks 
and herds; where, to take proper care of 
thoſe flocks, attention, prudence, and e- 
ven valour were ſometimes neceflary ; and 
where the ſons of kings, and other great 


men, took care of them, it was an office 


of great dignity. We need not then won- 
der that in Homer kings are called ſhep- 
herds of the 'people. In Scripture, the 
Deity himſelf is ſometimes ſpoken of un- 
der the ſame denomination; as in the 
twenty third pſalm. When we 'uſe this 
metaphor in a dignified ſenſe, as when 
clergymen are called pg, and their 
people a flock, we allude rather to the 
cuſtoms of antiquity, than to our own. 
879. Tropes and figures ſhould all be 
adapted to the ſtrain of the compoſition ; 
ſerious, if that be ſerious; chearful, 
mournful, ludicrous, or elevated, accord- 
ing to the ſubjet. Every ſerious writer 
is ſuppoſed: to write as he thinks, and to 
be intereſted in it; and therefore the or- 
naments of his language ſhould refer to 
ſuch things as might be ſuppoſed to oc- 
cur to him, while his mind was intent 
”__ upon 
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upon his work, Conſequently, figures are 
blameable, when they give reaſon to 
think, that the author's mind is wander- 
ing, or not ſo attentive as it ought to be. 
This at leaſt is the caſe in ſerious matters, 
When one writes or ſpeaks in order to 
make others laugh, the utmoſt playfulneſs 
of fancy is allowed, provided a due re- 
gard be had to decency.—Figures are alſo 
blameable, when they have little meaning, 
or no meaning; or when they. darken 
the ſenſe, inſtead of clearing it; or when 
they lead the mind to baſe, trifling, or in- 
tire indeed, in order to raiſe a laudable 
abhorrence of vice, images may ſometimes 
be preſented that are to a certain degree 
indelicate. Such is that paſſage of Solo- 
mon, ſo remarkable for its energy and 
propriety ; “ As a dog returneth to his 
« yomit, ſo a fool” (that is, a wicked 
man) * returneth to his folly.” Yet even 
in ſatire this muſt be done diſcreetly, and 
with moderation, e 
to accompliſh ſome good purpoſe. Ac- 


n to this rule, ſome diſagreeable al- 
luſions 
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laſions in Pope might be vindicated, and 
ſome muſt be condemned; and many 
things-in Swift and Juvenal are in a very 
high degree ceuſurable. Theſe three au- 
thors ſeem indeed to have had a peculiar 
and unaccountable ſatisfaction in think- 
ing of images phyſically impure. A nice 
man, ſays Swift, is a man of naſty ideas. 
rience, for he was _ r in the care of 
his perſon. * 
© 886. Tea e e not be 
far - fetched; that is, ſhould deem to riſe 
naturally out of the ſubject, without being 
ſodught for. A writer who hunts after 
remote figures, as Cowley does on every 
occaſion (at leaſt in his poems) will never 
ſatisfy us that he is intereſted in his ſub- 
ject. He looks like a man who makes 
jeſting the buſineſs of his life; or who 
calls your attention to what he is going 
to ſay, and then ſpeaks in ſuch a manner 
as to ſhow, that he is not attending to it 
himſelf, Quintilian gives the following 
example of a figure of this kind, Jupiter hy- 
bernas cana nive conſpuit Alpes, Jupiter 
' | a makes 
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makes the Alps white in. winter by ſpit- 
ting them all over with ſnow ; which is 
both far-fetched and indelicate. Speaking 
of Joas, a young man who. carly in life 
had attracted publick notice, or, as we 
more familiarly ſay, had made a noiſe in 
the world, Cowley has this remote and ri- 
diculous figure, © In life's fair morn his 
« fame did early crow.” Similar examples 
are theſe that follow, to which many more 
might be added, from the fame author: 
A ſtrange hell pour'd down from heaven 
_ there came. His large black eyes, 
« fill'd with a ſprightful light, Shot forth 
4 ſuch lively and illuſtrious night. 

« Stars at th' approach of day Caſhier d by 
* troops at laſt drop all away.” ' 

881. Inconſiſtent figures ſhould not be 
mixed together; things that have no con- 
nection in nature ſhould have none in lan- 
guage. Take an example from a very re- 
ſpectable writer. Silence and Darkneſs, 
% ſolemn fiſters, twins From ancient Night, 
« who nurſe the tender Thought To Rea- 
« ſon,” —ſo far is very well; Silence, Dark- 
neſs, Thought, Reaſon, are perſonified, 

and 
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and the allegory well enough preſerved : 
but, in the ſequel, this Reaſon, which had 
been nurſed by two ſiſters, becomes on a 
ſudden the pedeſtal of a pillar ; and © on 
« reaſon build reſolve, That column of true 
“ majeſty in man.” In Pope's Odyſley we 
find theſe two lines, which have been 
much admired ; © But from the breezy 
« deep the bleſt inhale The fragrant mur- 
« murs of the weſtern gale.” A gale may be 
fragrant, but a murmur can no more be 
| fo, than a ſmell can be ſonorous or ſplendid ; 
murmur being perceived by one ſenſe, and 
fragrance by another,—When a figure al- 
ludes to a vi/ible object, the image expreſ- 
ſed by it ſhould be ſuch as might be 
painted in a conſiſtency with the nature of 
the things alluded to. This rule is very 
well illuſtrated in the five hundred and 
ninety fifth paper of the Spectator, where 
there is a curious ſpecimen of inconſiſtent 
figures in the form of a letter, 

882. The nature of the thing expreſſed 
by the figure ſhould not be confounded 
with that of the thing which the figure 
is intended to illuſtrate, When Penelope, 

. in 
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in Pope's Odyſſey, calls her fon a pillar of 
the ſtate, the figure is good, becauſe it 
ſignifies that he aſſiſted” in ſapporting the 
government ; but when ſhe complains, in 
the next line, that this pillar had gone a- 
way without aſting leave or bidding fare- 
well, there is a confuſion of the nature of 
a pillar with that of a man. Now from 
my fond embrace by tempeſts torn, Our 
« other column of the ſtate is born, Nor 
took a kind adieu, nor ſought conſent.” — 
Flame is uſed metaphorically for the paſ- 
fion of love. But to ſay, of a lover, that 
he whiſpered his flame into the ear of his 
miſtreſs, (meaning that in a whiſper he 
gave her intimation of his love), would 
be faulty; becauſe it is not the property 
of flame to be blown into the ear, nor of 
a whiſper to convey flame from one place 
to another,—lI have heard of clergymen, 
in their intemperate uſe of figurative ex- 
preſſion, in publick prayer, (in which it 
ſhould be uſed as little as poſſible), com- 
mitting ſtrange blunders of this kind : as 
of one who prayed, that God would be a 
rock to them that are afar off upon the ſea; 

Vox. II. 30 and 
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and that the Britiſb navy, like mount *. 
might never be moved. 

883. Figures ſhould not be hen 1 
things little known, or known only to the 
learned : if they are, they make language, 
obſcure, and perhaps betray a fooliſh oſ- 
tentation of learning, To ſay of gaming, 
that it has been the gulpb of many a man's 
fortune, is clear and ſignificant, becauſe 
every body has ſeen a gulph, and knows 
that things may be ſwallowed up and loſt 
in it: but to ſay, that gaming has been 
the Charybdis or the Syrtis of many a man's 
fortune, would be affected and obſcure ; 
becauſe many people, who know a gulph 
very well, know nothing about Syrtis or 
Charybdis. In the ſix hundred and ſeven- 
teenth number of the Spectator are ſome 
affected | verſes, (probably contrived on 
purpoſe to exemplify this fault), in which, 
among other things of the ſame kind, hea- 
ven in the day-time, having but one light 
or eye, is called a Cyclops, and in the night, 
having many eyes, or ſtars, is termed an 
Argus : and an empty hogſhead thrown 
intd a bonfire is called he Cynick's rolling 
e; 
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tenement ; which they only can underſtand, 
who recollect, that Diogenes the cynick 
is faid to have lived in an empty caſk. 

_ 884. Figures ſhould not be too frequent. 
Blackmore, ſpeaking of the deſtruction of 
Sodom, ſays, * The gaping clouds pour lakes 
of ſulphur down, Whoſe livid flaſhes ſick- 
« ening ſunbeams drown.” What a no- 
ble confuſion ! ſays a witty critick ; clouds, 
lakes, brimſtone, flames, ſunbeams, ga- 
ping, pouring, fickening, drowning,—all 
in two lines! See the Art of Sinking in poe- 
try ; in which the abuſe of figurative lan- 
guage is well illuſtrated in a great variety 
of examples. Figures are ornaments. A 
few ornaments may do very well in moſt 
things, but too many are worſe than none 
at all. 

885. Figures ſhould not be purſued too 
far, or hunted down, as the criticks ſay: 
that is, we ſhould not ſeek to trace out a 
great number of reſemblances between 


the thing illuſtrated by the figure and the 
figure itſelf, For this would ſhow, that 
the writer's mind is wandering, and leſs 
intent upon ſenſe, than upon wit; Which, 

3 Q-2 when 


now under conſideration, proſecutes this 
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when the matter requires ſeriouſneſs and 
ſimplicity, is always offenſive. The ſun, 


moon, and ſtars, are ſometimes called in 


ſcripture, © the hoſt of heaven,” A pious 


and ingenious author, whom exuberance 
of fancy frequently leads into the fault 


figure ſo far, as to deſcribe the heavenly 


„their marches, and returns, Punctual at 
ſtated periods? Who ait Theſe ve- 
© teran jroops, their final duty done, If Cer 


they flept In beds of darkneſs; 


N with unneceſſary circumſtances, 


bodies in every period of their military 


progreſs; Who mar/bals this bright 59%, 


« enrolls their names; Appoints their poſts, 


« diſbanded? He, whoſe potent word, Like 
te the loud trumpet, /evied firſt their pow- 
ert In night's inglorious empire, where 
arm'd 
them with fierce flames, Arranged and 
« diſciplined, and clothed in gold, And call'd 
them out of chaos to the field, Where 


now they war with vice and unbelief.” 
Genius, regulated by correct taſte, is 


ſparing of allegones, and brief in deſcrip- 
tion; and, inſtead of fatiguing the at- 


chooſes 
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chooſes rather to leave many things to be 
ſupplied by the reader's fancy; and is al- 
ways too much engroſſed by its ſubject 
to have leiſure to look out for minute ſi- 
886. In the eighth and ninth books of 
Quintilian's Inſtitutions, an account may 
be found of other Tropes and Figures ; 
but the narrow limits preſcribed to my 
plan will not allow me to enter further 
into this detail: which, therefore, I con- 
clude with remarking, that in poetry and 
animated language, theſe rhetorical orna- 
ments are more allowable, becauſe more 
neceſlary, than in hiſtory, or common - 
converſation ; that in pure ſcience they 
ſhould be uſed as little as poſſible, and in 
mathematical proof not at all, I ſhall 
only add, that, as a man's chief merit is 
in his mind and moral character; as a 
perſon of known worth will always be e- 
ſeemed, though his attire be coarſe, and 
his features homely ; and as no degree of 
elegance or of ornament will ever recon- 
cile a conſiderate mind to the wicked or 
the worthleſs ; ſo the chief merit of what 
18 
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is ſpoken or written, lies in the thoughts, 
Good thoughts will be valued, though 
expreſſed with little elegance; and thoſe 
that are abſurd or trifling, can never 
pleaſe a man of taſte, though, in ſetting 
them off, all the tropes and figures ſhould 
be employed, and every other ornament 
of dition, | 


s E C r. IL 


Of a Sentence. 


887. A $exrexcs is a complete de- 
claration of a thought; and may be ei- 
ther ſhort, or moderately long. I for- 
merly made ſome remarks” on it, (fee 
5 66.); I ſhall now make ſome others. 
Short ſentences are recommended by their 
perſpicuity, long ones by their dignity. 
Many ſhort ſentences in ſucceſſion make 
a ſtyle harſh, and roo many long ones 


make it tireſome. The Engliſh writers 
f of 
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of the laſt century were apt to run into 
long ſentences ; as may be ſeen in Claren- 
don's hiſtory, Milton's proſe writings, and 
the; theological works of Biſhop Taylor, 
Dr Barrow, and others: the modern 
French writers, and their imitators, af- 
fect ſhort ſentences. The beſt way is to 
unite the two methods, by intermixing 
ſhorter ſentences with longer: but this 
muſt be done ſo as to appear the work of 
chance, rather than of deſigu: and when 
it is done judiciouſly, the effect will be 
pleaſing even to thoſe who do not ſee the 
contrivance ; the long ſeritence exerciſing 
the attention, and the ſhort one relieving 
it. The Pollio of Virgil begins with ſe- 
ven 1hort ſentences, each conſiſting of one 
hexameter verſe ; which forms an agree» 
able contraſt to the pomp and harmony 
of what follows: of this whdle eclogue, 
however, the ſentences are rather ſhort 
than long ; that being ſuitable to paſtoral 
ſimplicity : but in the Georgick, where 
the poet employs all his arr to the beſt 
advantage, the ſentences are often long, 
and in the compoſition elaborate ; though 

nothing 
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nothing of ſtraining or artifice appears. 
Sentiments, either in proſe or in verſe, 
that are intended to make a ſudden and 
ſtrong impreſſion, and to remain in the 


memory, ought to be expreſſed in ſhort 


ſentences, or at leaſt in ſhort clauſes: 
which is intimated in that rule of Horace, 
Quicquid praecipies, eſto brevis. And it 
will not perhaps be eaſy to find a better 
exemplification of this rule, than in the 
following words of the angel to Adam 1 in 
Paradiſe Loſt. © Nor love thy life, nor 


. © hate; but what thou liveſt Live well; 


« how long or ſhort, permit to Heaven.” 


Of words ſo plain, fo ſimple, and fo re- 


plete with important admonition, one in- 
ſtantly feels the force, and can hardly 
loſe the remembrance. 

888. But it is not in moral ſentences 
only that conciſeneſs is emphatical : bre- 
vity is alſo, as Shakeſpeare ſays, the ſoul 
of wit. If you wire-draw wit into para- 
phraſe, you deprive it of all its energy. 
« As the ſky in the morning gradually 
« loſes its gloomy hue, and aſſumes a 
4 __ and more chearful colour, ſo 

« the 
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© the lobſter, when it has for ſome time 
been immerſed in water made to fluc- 
* tuate by the operation of fire, puts off 
that dark appearance which it had 
* when alive, and becomes of a crimſon 
or ſcarlet die.“ One may laugh at 
the bombaſtick verboſity of this ſentence z 
but the wit of Butler's coupler, © Like a 
@ lobſter boil'd, the morn From black to 
red began to turn,” is entirely loſt, 
(See F 207.) Ceſar's account of the ra- 
pid ſucceſs of his arms, Veni, vidi, vici, 
loſes ſomething of its energy, when we 
only prefix the pronoun to each of the 
verbs: I came, I ſaw, I conquered. That 


: 


ſhort ſentences often give vivacity to nar- - 


rative, will readily occur to any perſon 
who is converſant in the hiſtorical parts 
of Scripture. | a 

889. Words of principal fignification 
have ſomerimes a peculiar elegance, be- 
cauſe they ſtrike the mind with peculiar 
energy, when they are placed in thoſe 
parts of the ſentence or clauſe, in which 
they are likely to be moſt raken no- 
tice of, that is, at the beginning or end; 

Vol. IL 3 R which 
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which by ſome criticks have been called 
the poſts of honour'in a ſentence. * Silver 
“ and gold have I none,” faid Peter to 
the lame man who was expecting an alms; 
which is much ſtronger than, I have no 
ſilver or gold: the money, on which the 
poor man's attention was fixed, being 
mentioned firſt, and the negation laſt, as 
ſerving to introduce what follows, . but 
« ſuch as I have give I thee: in the name 
of Jeſus Chriſt of Nazareth, riſe up and 
„ walk.” A ſimilar energy ariſing from 
a ſimilar arrangement, appears in the fol- 
lowing ſentences; Go I muſt, remain 
here I dare not; © Great is Diana of the 
„ Epheſians ;” © His fail-broad vans He 
6 ſpreads for flight;” * Your” fathers, 
„ where are they? and the prophets, do 
they live for ever?” 4 80 ſtarted up, in 
<« his own ſhape, the fiend,” Me tho 
« juſt right and the fix d laws of heaven 
« Did firſt create your leader. — This has 
ſometimes been termed Tranſpoſition, 
and artificial arrangement; but it is of- 
ten more natural, and, as fuch, more ex- 
preſſi ve, than what is called the gramma- 
tical 
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tical order. Our language, however. from 
the fewneſs of its infections, does not of- 
ten admit of it, eſpecially in ſentences of 


890. All the words and clauſes of a 
ſentence ſhould be fo diſpoſed, as that the 
reader or hearer may inſtantly perceive 
the meaning and connection, without 
confuſion or ambiguity, Relative pro- 
nouns therefore ſhould, eſpecially in 
thoſe languages that have few caſes, be 
placed as near their antecedents as poſ- 
fible, that we may immediately perceive 
to what antecedent each relative refers, 
I am going with a letter to the poſt-of- 
* fice which I have in my pocket,” would 
not perhaps in any language be ambi- 
guous, becauſe every body knows that in 
a pocket a poſt-office cannot be contained; 
but the order is very improper ; the rela- 
tive pronoun being ſubjoined to an ante- 
cedent th which it does not belong: 
vrhich on many occaſions would produce 
ambiguity. Adverbs, too, and thoſe o- 
ther parts of ſpeech that limit or aſcer- 
dig the ſignification of words, ſhould be 

SS; placed 


"I | 
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placed as near, as is convenient, to. the 
words to which they are related. From 


ſome Latin exerciſes that I have ſeen, 
which had been compoſed by young per- 
ſons in this country, it would ſeem to 


have been preſcribed as a rule to thoſe 
who were ta write them, that the arrange» 
ment which diſordered the words moſt 
was the maſt elegant. But every order of 
words, both in Latin and Engliſh, is faul- 
ty, which either hinders the meaning from 
being immediately perceived, or makes it 
in any degree ambiguous. That order is 


the moſt elegant, which conveys the mean- 
ing with the greateſt energy. | 


L 


| pl that is, ſhould expreſs ſome one 
thought; and when that is completely ex- 
preſſed, the ſentence is at an end. Inci- 
dental thoughts, however, that are ſubor- 


dinate to the principal thought, or ſtrictly 
connected with it, may be introduced; 
which will make complex, as well as ſim- 


ple, ſentences neceſſary; and complex and 


ſimple ſentences, judiciouſly intermixed, 
have, for a reaſon already given, an a- 


| grecable 
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greeable effect on the mind. Inſtead of 
ſeeking to put too much meaning into a 
ſentence, which young writers of lively 
fancy are very apt to do, we ſhould be 
careful not to heap our thoughts confuſed- 
r but ſhould deliver 

them gradually, beginning with what. is 
eaſieſt, and going on ſtep by ſtep to what 
is more. difficult. Unpractiſed writers 
will do well not to attempt very long ſen- 

tences, for it requires a great deal of art 
to manage them properly. — Sometimes, 
even when you underſtand a ſubject, you 
may be at a loſs to know, when you at- 
tempt to write upon it, where to begin. 
In this caſe, ſuppoſe that you are going to 
write a letter, in order to explain it to one 
who knows little or nothing about it. 
This ſuppoſition will be a help to you; 
for moſt people know how to begin a let- 
ter. Let it be continually kept in mind, 
that we cannot convey our thoughts in- 
telligibly to others, unleſs we firſt under- 
ſtand them ourſelves, as well as their ar- 
rangement, and the dependence of one 
892. At 
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9892. At the end of every ſentence and 

clauſe, the voice, in ſpeaking, naturally 

makes a ſtop; which is longer or ſhorter, 

according as the contiguous ' ſentences or 

clauſes, are more nearly, or more remote- 

ty, connected in meaning and ſyntax, In 

modern writing, the place and duration 

of theſe ſtops are partly regulated by co- * 
Jons, commas, and other points: I ſay, 

partly, becauſe a good reader will often 

find it proper to make a ſhort pauſe, even 

where there is no point; and ſometimes 

to paſs quickly from one clauſe to another, 

even when they are ſeparated by a point 

that would ſeem to require a longer pauſe. 

But this is a matter of nicety, and can 

35 hardly be determined by rules; as it will 

in a great meaſure depend on the reader's 

feelings, and on the fignificancy of the 

| words he is pronouncing, One rule, how» 

ever, may be given. Before a word or 

_ Clauſe of great importance, it may be 

proper that the voice pauſe a little, be. 

_ cauſe this rouſes the hearer's attention; 

and, after ſuch a word or clauſe, a longer 

ſtop than uſual may be made, to give him, 

9 as 
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as it were, a little time to reflect upon 
it. Points, ſuch as we have, are a mo- 
dern invention; and, in modern lan- 
guage, for reaſons I have elſewhere ſpeci- 
fied, (Theory of Language, part 2. chap. 4.), 
ſeem to be neceſlary. What tue write there- 
fore, ought to be correct in punctuation, 
vs well as in other reſpects. The Greeks 
and Romans had no points like ours, and 
ſeem not to have ſuffered any material in- 
convenience from the want of them. 

893- When in the ſame ſentence the 
ſame thing is affirmed of more individuals 
than one, they are commonly joined by 
the connective and, if there be but two of 
them; if there be three or more, we put 
the connective between the two laſt; and 
if the things whereof the ſame aſſirmation 
is made be of different claſſes, each claſs 
is referred to a clauſe by itſelf : as in this 
example: The ſun, moon, and ſtars; 
(the earth and its furniture, animal, 
vegetable, and unorganized ; and eſpe- 
« cially the conſtitution of the human bo- 
« dy and foul, do all declare the glory of 
* God.” Sometimes, the omiſſion of the 
connective, 
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connective, by bringing particulars more 
cloſely together, may make a deſcription 
or narrative more lively; as in Ceſar's vent, 
viali, vici, and in Cicero's abiit, excefſit, eva- 
ſit, erupit : and ſometimes, the conjunction 
' prefixed to each individual clauſe may, by 
ſtrongly impreſſing on the mind the im- 
port of that conjunction, and of the clauſe 
that follows, give energy to the ſeveral 
members of a complex ſentence; as in 
25 quotation from a very eloquent wri- 
I am perſuaded, that neither death 
« nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
* nor powers, nor things . preſent, nor + 
&© things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, ſhall be able to 
@ ſeparate us from the love of God.” See 
_ alſo Geneſis viii. 22. | 
_ © 894. Some have ſaid, that a ſentence 


- ought not to end with a word of weak 


ſound, or little meaning. Indeed, when 
ſuch a word is emphatical, it has, at leaſt 
in Engliſh, an effect that diſappoints the 
ear; as in this of Cowley, © Tell me what 
« kind of thing is wit, Thou who maſter 
art of—it.“ But it is not ſo in every ſort 
of 


c One 
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of writing, nor in all languages, When 


little words in the end of ſentences are 


not emphatical, they often give an air ot 
facility and freedom, which would be loſt 


if every ſentence were to conclude with 
words of ſolemnity or importance. Read, 
in the ſecond volume of the Spefator, the 
viſion of Mirzah, which is one of the moſt 
elegant and affecting compoſitions in our, 
or in any, language; and you will find, 
that many of the ſentences end with pro- 
nouns, and other words of no diſtinguiſh- 


ed emphaſis; and you will probably be ; 
ſenſible, that from this very circumſtance, 


the piece derives not a little of its caſe and 
vivacity. Nothing could have a worſe ef- 
fect in ſtyle, than to follow in the ſtruc- 
ture of ſentences any one uniform plan. 


895- When we have written a few ſen« 


rences, it will be proper, after ſuch an 
interval as may make us in part forget 
them, to give them a reviſal, and confider 


whether the choice and order of the words 


may be altered for the better, that 1s, ſo 
as to make the ſenſe cleater, and the 
ſound more harmonious ; and then, let 

Vol. II. 38 | every 
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every word be expunged, that may be 
ſpared without injury to the ſenſe. We 
{hall find on theſe occaſions, that 'there 
are in the expreſſion ſuperfluities, and 
harth combinations: too perhaps, whereof 
we were not ſenfible when we wrote 
them. Converſation abounds in ſuper- 
fluous words. Hence we are apt to make 
the firſt draught of what we write too ver- 
boſe. The adverbs poſſibly, probably, 
much, very, greatly, certainly, ſurxiy, 
and the like, we often introduce where 
there is no occaſion for them, and where 
for that reaſon they ſhould not be. And 
here it may be proper to make a remark 
or two oi ſome of the Wan of lan- 

guage. 
$96. When the fame ſenſe is repeated 
in different words, it has been termed 
Tautology. This may be ſeen in, theſt 
paſſages. The ſpacious firmament on 
* high, With all the blue ethereal y: 
„The dawn is overcaſt, — the morning ' 
% lowers — And heavily in clouds. brings aon 
% the day:”-—* Divide and part the ſever d 
world in two;”—*. He gained the uni- 
« verſe 
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« verfal love of all men: — “ He van- 
% quiſhed and overcame his enemies: 
*I pray and beſecch you: —* He is a 
« jealous and ſuſpicious man: — “ I read 
your letter with much pleaſure and - 
« tisfaftion,” &c, I have heard a clergy- 
man bleſs his congregation in theſe terms; 
May the grace of God ref, remain, aud 
« abide with you,” &c. ; and lengthen out 
that expreſſion of Moſes, © Thou art glo- 
« rious in holineſs and fearful in praiſes, 
« doing wonders;” into, alone doing 
« great and mighty wonders,” Such tau» 
tologies have no other effect, than to wea- 
ken the ſenſe, by encumbering it with 
unneceſſary words, Sometimes, however, 
tautology is elegant, becauſe emphatical ; 
when it ſerves to raiſe more than ordinary 
attention, as in theſe words, © Verily, ve- 
« rily, I ſay unto you;” or when with 
peculiar energy it impreſſes an event or 
image on the mind, as The whole na- 
« tion periſhed, men, women, and cbil- 
« ren; —© An old cdi man with locks 
all hoary grey.” —* O dark, dark, dark, 
* amidſt the blaze of noon,” This laſt 

38 2 | mode 
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mode of ſpeech is often uſed by children ; 
a proof that it is natural. 

897. When words are uſed which, tho 
they do not repeat the ſenſe, add nothing 
to it, the impropriety is called Pleonafm : 
as “ they returned back again to the town 

whence they came forth;” in which 
ſentence, though ſhort, there are fuur un- 
neceſſary words: for the whole meaning 
is no more than this; © they returned to 
the town whence they came.” — “ The 
_«. everlaſting club,” ſays the Spetrator, 
& treats all other clubs with an eye of con- 
„ tempt :” Where the words an eye of are 
both a pleonaſm, and a mixed figure: 
* looks on a clubs with an eye of 
« contempt”? would have been better, 
but is ſtill fomewhat pleonaſtick. The 
_ pleanaſm, as well as tautology, is ſome- 
times emphatical, and therefore may be 
elegant. With theſe eyes J faw it." — 
„We have heard with our ears, and our 
“ fathers have declared to us,” &c, — 
e Perdition catch my ſoul, But I love 
“ thee,” ſays Othello, eagerly logs af- 
der T Veſdemona, 
898. There 


1 
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88. There are writers, who uſe words | 
and phraſes which, though they cannor 


be ſaid either to repeat the ſenſe, or to add 


nothing to it, are yet faulry, becauſe they 
occaſion prolixity and languor, and weak- 
en inſtead of ſtrengthening language. This 
fault has been termed Verboſity; and is 
very often found in thoſe compoſitions 
that are called paraphraſes. Buchanan's- 


Latin paraphraſe of the Pſalms is full of 


it; which is the leſi pardonable, becauſe 
the original is ſo remarkably conciſe and 
empharical. Paraphrafe may have its uſe; 
but ſhould never be employed to interpret 
that which needs no interpretation : and 
therefore, in general, though I will not 
ſay always, paraphraſes of ſcripture are 
unneceſſarily verboſe. The ſame thing is 
true of moſt of our poetical tranſlations of 
ancient poems. Bleſſed is the man, 
&c. ſays the author of the firſt pfalm: 
That man hath perfect bleſſedneſs,” ſay 
the Scotch verſifiers ; where the word per- 


fea is ſuperfluous, and the phraſe, © hath 


pbleſſedneſs, for “is bleſſed, is both prolix 
and awkward.—“ The heavens declare the 


Mi glory 
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« glory of God,” ſays David: Tate and 
Brady, by a parapbraſtical antitheſis ill 
expreſſed, introduce obſcurity into this 
plain aphoriſm; “ The heayens declare 
« thy glory, Lord, which that alone can 
« fill.” Inſtances of injudicious verboſity 
are innumerable in Tate and Brady. 
Their hundred and fourth- pſalm, from 
this cauſe as well as others, is one of the 
worſt pieces of compoſition in our lan- 
guage; and the original is one of the no- 
bleſt in any language. For further par- 
ticulars on Tautology, Pleonaſm, and 
Verboſity, as well as on the ſtructure of 
ſentences, the reader is referred to Dr 
Campbell's learned and ingenious work 
on the Philoſophy of Rhetorick; to which I 
am indebted for not a few of theſe re- 
marks, 

899. Before you begin to write a ſen» 
tence, be ſure that you. diſtinctly know 
what you mean to ſay in it; and let it 
be your next care to give it a right ar- 
rangement. He, ſays Horace, who makes 
choice of a ſubject of which he is maſ- 
ter, will be at no loſs, either for expreſ- 

ſion, 
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fion, or for method. Having run over 
your ſubject in your mind, and diſpoſed, 
iu a certain order, the ſeveral parts of it, 
write à few ſhort notes to affiſt your me» 
mory ; that you may geither omit any 
part, nor introduce any part in an im- 
proper place. When this is done, begin 
to write; and, in the firſt draught, be 
not ſcrupulous in the charce of words; but 
write on as faſt as you can, till you get to 
the end of ſome one diviſion of the ſub- 
ject. When your thoughts are thus laid 
on paper, you can review them at lei- 
fare; and then is the time for correct- 
ing and improving the language, In per- 
ſpicuiry it is better to exceed, chan to fall 
ſhort. We ſhould ſtudy, ſays Quintilian, 
not only to be underſtood in what we 
ſpeak or wrire, but ro make it impoſſible 
for the attentive to mifunderſtand us. 
goo, Of ſome complex ſentences the 
meaning remains ſuſpended till we come 
to the laſt word, and if we ſtop ſooner 
the ſentence” is incomplete. Theſe have 
been called Periods. In other complex 


ſentences, there will always be found, be- 
fore 
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fore the end, one place at leaſt, at which, 
if we ſtop, the conſtruction of the pre- 
ceding part will render what we have 
faid, or written, a complete ſentence. For 
this ſort of ſentence, we have no particular 
name, The following is an example of a 
period. To thoſe, who love learning 
and mankind, it is, matter of humilia- 
tion and regret, that ſo many doctrines 
« of high renown and ancient date ſhould, 
« .when traced to their firſt principles, be 
found to derive their origin from ver- 
«. bal ambiguity.” An example of the 
looſer ſort of ſentence. we have in theſe 
words. * He ſet out on his return — but 
9 before he had gone two miles his horſe 
« ſtumbled and threw him on the 
ground by which accident he diſlo- 
« cated his wriſt—and broke his arm.“ 
The period 18 the more complete ſentence 
af the two, and in its ſtructure the more e- 
legant; but muſt not be too often attemp- 
ted, eſpecially in the modern languages, 
as it would fatigue the reader's attention, 
and give unneceſſary trouble to the writer. 


In Greek and Latin it is more frequent, 
> than 
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than with us it ought to be; the nume- 
rous infletions of thoſe languages leaving 
it in the writer's power to vary, in many 
different ways, with equal per{picuitys 
3 | 


SECT. IIL 


Of Style, 


901. As each man has peculiarities in 
his way of thinking, ſo has he in his 
manner of ſpeaking, and conſequently 
in his Style, For Style may be deſi- 
ned, That particular way in which a 
man chyſes, or is accuſtomed, to expreſs 
his thoughts, by ſpeech or writing. E- 
very ſtyle muſt be grammatical ; but one 
mode of grammatical ſtyle may differ from 
another: and, in the ſame language, two 
ar more ſtyles may be very different, and 

Vor. II. 8 . yet 
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yet all very good. Cicero, Ceſar, Salluſt, 
and Livy, Miete, each of them, zu encel- 
lent ſtyle, and yet differ greatly in this re- 
ſpe : and the ſame thing may be faid 
of Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Lucretius. 
It is a proof of correct taſte, and of ſkill 
in language, when a reader can diſtinguiſh 
an author by his ſtyle; ſo as to know, 
without being informed by his memory, 
when he ſecs an anonymous quotation, 
whether it be from Virgil, Horace, or O- 
vid; from Cicero, Ceſar, or Livy. 

902. Style, in order to be good, muſt 
be not only grammarical, but perſpicuous. 
Language, not underſtood, 1s uſeleſs ; not 
eaſily underſtood, or liable to be mifun- 
derſtood, is faulty. I have frequently had 
occaſion to ſay, that in every language 
the moſt perſpicuous writers are the moſt 
elegant; and that obſcure writers, what- 
ever other merit they may have, are not 
elegant, and therefore not to be imitated. 
In poetry, however, on account of its or- 
namented language, its brevity, and the 
art that muſt be employed in adapting the 
words to the meaſure, we do not expect 
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the ſame perſpicuity as in proſe. 
poetry is faulty, when it ſeems 4 
wthoſe who are.acquainted with the pos- 
tical dialect. Poetical imitations of the 
ſtyle of prophecy muſt alſo, in order to 
be natural, have ſome degree of obſcuri - 
ty ; as in Gray's incomparable ode on the 
maſſacre of the Welſh Bards. For pro- 
phecy muſt be obſcure ; becauſe, if it were 
to be fully underſtood before it is accom- 
pliſhed,” it would interrupt the courſe of 
human affairs, by reſtraining the liberty 
of the human will. In the language of 
paſſion too, which the poet muſt ſome- 
times imitate, we do not expect great per- 
ſpicuity: it being the nature of violent 
paſſion, to unſettle the mind, and make 
men ſpeak incoherently. Let even the 
language of paſſion ſhould, in the imita- 
tion, be ſo far perſpicuous, as to let us 
know what is in the ſpeaker's mind, and 
what he means to ſay or do. 

903. That we may ſpeak and write 
perſpicuouſly, it is neceſſary; 1. That we 
perfectly know our own meaning; which is 
not always ſo caſy a matter as one would 

38-2 imagine; 
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imagine: 2, That we thoroughly under- 
ſtand the words we make uſe of, with 
thoſe nice varieties of ſenſe, which often 

diſtinguiſh words apparently ſynonymous : 
3. That we unfold our thoughts gradual- 
ly, and in a natural order, beginning 
with the eaſieſt and moſt evident: 4. 
That we admit no words that are un- 
common, or not generally underſtood ; 
unleſs we have occaſion to introduce new 
ideas that were never before expreſſed in 
our language: 5. That we avoid digreſ- 
fions, and all thoſe parentheſes that do not 
eaſily fall into the ſentence: 6. That we 
uſe no foreign phraſes, unleſs we write in/ 
a foreign tongue, or have occaſion tq quote 
a foreign author in his own words: and 
Laſtly, as was ſaid already, that-we ſtu- 
dy to be rather too perfpicuous, than too 
little ſo ; always bearing in mind, that o- 
thers cannot be expected to enter ſo rea- 
dily into our thoughts and views of ching. 
as we ourſelves do. 

904. The beauty of language . not 
conſiſt in learned or uncommon phraſes, 
but in the uſe of ſuch plain words as are 

underſtood 


— 
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underſtood by every body, and yet not 
offenſive by their meanneſs. A famous 
comick poet, (Moliere, if I miſtake not), 
is ſaid to have read each of his plays, be- 
fore he publiſhed it, to an old woman his 
houſekeeper, and to have altered every 
word which ſhe did not underſtand. The 
example may be of uſe to writers in gene- 
ral, eſpecially to thoſe who write for the 
inſtruction or amuſement of the people. 
Sir Thomas Brown, a writer of the laſt 
century, the author of Religio medici, and 
an Inquiry into vulgar errors, affected much 
the uſe of uncommon words, derived from 
the Greek and Latin, which, notwithſtand- 
ing his great learning and genius, make 
his Enghſh fo uncouth and obſcure, that 
none can underſtand it thoroughly, but 
thoſe who are converſant in the claſſick 
rongues. His ſtyle, however, has found 
imitators; eſpecially of late years, fince 
the rage commenced of disfiguring and 
debaſing our language by innovation. 
Such writers, inſtead of brittle, would ſay 
fragile, inſtead of fruufulneſs, feracity ; and 
 humeAatey fteril, defiderate, ablactate, ina. 

5 Y | gate, , 
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gitate; &c. inſtead of mozften, barren, defere 
or-with for, wean, point out, &c. Brown: has 
words ſtill more extraordinary; as /eriation 
ſor keeping boliday, dedentition tot falling of 
teeth, dequantitate for diminiſh, commen/ality 
for the | ſtate of living at the /ame table; 
diaphanity for tranſharency, difſentaneous for 
anconfiftent, and many others. I need not 
tell you, that theſe ſtrange words are all 
had, and that no elegant and unaffected 
writer or ſpeaker will ever uſe them. 
go. Exceſſive brevity of expreſſion is 
hurtful to perſpicuity; as may be ſeen in 
Ariſtotle, Tacitus, Florus, Marcus Aure- 
kus, and ſome few paſſages of Horace, 
who candidly ſays, Brevis eſſe laboro, ob- 
feurus fo. Too many words, and too 
much. illuſtration, have ſometimes the 
fame effect, by confounding. the reader, 
and making him inattentive: of which I 
have often been ſenſible in reading Locke 
on the human underſtanding ; and ſtill 
more, in toiling through Shafteſbury, ' 
who, in the art of conveying little mean- 
ing in many words, exceeds all the au- 
thors I am acquainted with ;z—Boling- 
broke 
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broke, in his idea of a patriet ling, excep- 
ted; for this is vor ef practerea nibil. Of 
perſpicuity without defect or redundance, 
with hardly one word too many or tod 
few, we have admirable models in Ceſar 
and Xenophon, particularly the former: 
The ſame thing might be affirmed of 
Thucydides and Salluſt; if their ſtyle 
were leſt artificial. Cicero, though in 
praiſe of his compoſition we can hardly 
ſay too much, has often more words 
than are neceſſary ; which indeed is com- 
monly the caſe with profeſſed orators. 
Swift, in ſome of his belt pieces, is very 
correct in this particular, and has ſeldom 
a word too few or too many: and the 
ſame thing may, for the moſt part, be 
faid of Addiſon; whoſe ſtyle, however; 
is, upon the whole, much more plealing 
and harmonious than that of Swift. A. 
luſions to facts or cuſtoms little known, 
make language both obſcure and pedan- 
tick: a fault very conſpicuous in Perſius 
and Suetonius ; who, as they are among 
the moſt difficult, are alſo to be ranked 
W 


W 
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906. Secondly: Style, in order to be 
good, muſt be harmonious; that is, a- 
greeable to the ear, and eaſily articulated, 
Of harmony in verſe I ſhall ſpeak here- 
after. Harmony in proſe depends on two 
things chiefly: frocetne/s of ſound, and 
variety of ſound. The former quality we 
may attain, if we admit no words of dif- 
ficult pronunciation where 'their place can 
be ſupplied by others of eafier ſound, and 
equally ſignificant; and if we arrange our 
words ſo, as that too many harſh ſounds 
may not be produced by their union. For 
in every tongue ſome words are more eaſi- 
ly pronounced than others; and, as words 
may both begin and end with conſonants, 
and as the ſound of ſome conſonants does 
not eaſily coaleſce with that of others, we 
Mall hurt the harmony of ſtyle, if we 
bring too many harſh conſonants very 
Near one another. To give one fami- 
har example: vaſt ftrength is harſher than 
great ſirength, becauſe not ſo eaſily pro- 
nounced; for in the former we have five 
conſonants in ſucceſſion, 8 T8 T Rr, which 
muſt all be articulated, and in the latter 
3 e | | there 
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there are four only. Theſe things, though 
trifling, claim notice. But obſerve, that 
ſenſe muſt not be ſacrificed to ſound, 0. 
ven in verſe, far leſs in proſe. 

907. Variety of ſound will be artained 
if we make contiguous ſentences, and 


clauſes, of different lengths, ſome longer 


and others ſhorter; and if we vary the 


ſyntax, wherever it may be varied con- 


fiſtently with perſpicuity and the laws of 
the language, and without any appear- 
ance of affectation, or of too much art. 
Words of ſimilar termination coming near 
one another, eſpecially if the ſound is re- 
markable, have a bad effect in proſe, at 
leaſt in modern language. I acknow- 
« ledge with humility the ſterility of my 


« fancy, and the debility of my judge- 


« ment,” is neither ſo harmonious, nor 
in any reſpect ſo elegant, as, I acknow- 
« ledge with humility, that my fancy is 
« barren, and my judgement weak.“ 
« In a declamation on the ſtate of the 
« nation, he made this obſervation,” 
would be intolerable: better thus; © In 
« a declamatory diſcourſe on the ſtate of 
Vor. II. 3 0 4 gh 
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te the nation, he made this remark.” The 
Greeks and Romans were more attentive, 
than moſt moderns are, to the harmony 
of their proſe, _ Indeed, it was much 
more in their power; their languages 
being more muſical, and admitting, as 
I often have occaſion to repeat, greater 
variety in the order of words. The moſt 
harmonious proſe-writers of antiquity are 
Plato, Demoſthenes, Iſocrates, Cicero, and 
Livy. Our beſt model, in this and ma- 
ny other reſpects, is Addiſon. 

g08. Thirdly: Style, in order to be 
good, muſt be pure; that is, muſt be 
according to grammar, and to idiom. It 
is the buſineſs of the grammarian to teach 
how language is made grammatical... But 
words may be according to grammar, 
which are not according to idiom; for this 
laſt term - denotes Peculiarity. Quid hoe 
Abi wult is pure Latin; but“ What would 
„ this to itſelf” is not Engliſh. © An 
* uſeful member of ſociety” is good Eng- 
liſh ; but utile membrum fecietatis would be | 
bad Latin, To this diverſity of idiom it 
is owing, that many things, which are e- 


legant 


* 
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legant in one language, cannot be literal- 
ly, and at the ſame time purely, tranſlated 
into another. It is true, that in Engliſh 
we have Hebrew, Greek, and Latin i- 
dioms; which, from having been uſed 
by our beſt writers, and in our beſt books, 
are become part of the language. Bur the 
_ Engliſh tongue is now ſo completely form- 
ed, and fo copious, that, unleſs new arts 
and new ideas be invented, this liberty 
muſt not be taken any more. For, if any 
perſon might at pleaſure introduce new 
words and phraſes, the language would 
ſoon change, and in a few years the beſt 
part of our literature be loſt. In writing, 
therefore, and in ſpeaking, we ought al- 
ways to attend to the practice of former 
writers, eſpecially of thoſe who are of 
ſome ſtanding, and whoſe ſtyle has been 
generally approved. Ar preſent, as I for- 
merly remarked, and every day obſerve 
with great concern, there 1s an unaccount- 
able propenſity, among many of our peo- 
ple, to bring in new words, and French, 
American, Weſt-Indian, and Scotch i- 
dioms, and other uncouth phraſes, not - 

3 0 2 only 
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only without neceſſity, but to the great 
inconvenience of thoſe who adhere to the 
genuine Engliſh language, and who now, 
in newſpapers and other recent publica- 
tions, often meet with expreſſions which 
they cannot underſtand. If this propen- 
ſity ſhould continue to prevail, and be- 
come general, our ſpeech muſt in a few 
years be barbarous. But this, every per- 
ſon of taſte, who loves his country, un- 
2 derſtands its language, and wiſhes well to 
| its literature, will do every thing in his 
power to counteract. 
go. Scotch people of education find it an 
eaſy matter to avoid broad Scotch words; 
and this we ſhould all be at pains to do; 
becauſe the habit of uſing barbarous lan- 
guage debaſes the taſte; taints the mind 
8 a peculiar ſort of indelicacy; and 
| makes a man appear, eſpecially among 
ſtrangers, to very great . diſadvantage, 
We have alſo in North Britain a number 
of improper idioms, which have been 
termed Scoticiſms, and which it is more 
difficult to guard againſt, as many are 
apt to miſtake them for good Engliſh. A 
| liſt 
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liſt of about three hundred of theſe was 
publiſhed ſome years ago in an anony- 
mous pamphlet; which, though no doubt 
extremely defective, was well recaved, 
and, there is reaſon to believe, of ſome 
910. | Laſtly; Style, in order to be 
good, muſt be funple. Simplicity of 
ſtyle is not eaſily acquired, or deſcribed; 
it ĩs the effect of much practice, a clear 
underſtanding, and great knowledge of 
the language. A ſimple ſtyle is perfectly 
eaſy, natural, and perſpituous, without 
either defect or redundance: it admits 
of ornament; but all its ornaments ſeem, 
as it were, to preſent themſelves of their 
own accord, without being ſought for. It 
conveys the idea of great plainneſs and 
candour in the writer, and looks Hier 
the work of chance than of art, though 
in reality it is the effect of great art: uf 
ibi quivis ſperet idem, ſudet multum—anſus 
idem. Burt it is only by ſtudying the beſt 
authors, for they in every language are in 
ſtyle the ſimpleſt, that one can either un- 
derſtand this ſimplicity, or practiſe tr. 
Of 
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Of the ancients moſt remarkable for it, 
are Homer, Xenophon, Herodotus, and 
- moſt ofthe Greek hiſtorians, Ceſar, Te- 
rence, Virgil, the epiſtles of Horace, the 
deſcriptive parts of Lucretius, and the 
narrative parts of Ovid. Of the Engliſh, 
who excel in this way, are Dryden and 
Pope in their proſe writings ; Swift, in 
his beſt pieces, particularly his three firſt 
voyages of Gulliver, his letters to a young 
clergyman, and to a young lady on her 
marriage; Mrs Montagu, in her eſſay on 
Shakeſpeare ; Secker, Porteus, and Hurd, 
in their ſermons, But I hope I ſhall give 
no offence by faying, that in ſimplicity, 
as well as harmony, Addiſon is ſtill our 
beſt model. The ſtyle of Scripture, eſpe- 
cially in the hiſtorical parts, and in the 
Pſalms, is majeſtically and inimitably 
ſimple. 


L. 
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SECT. IV. 


Of Profe Sb, — Hiforical, — Cumman, 
Rhetorical, — Philoſophical. 


o * , 
* 
- 


911. So much for ſtyle in general. It is 
divided into Proſe and Verſe. Proſe may 
be ſubdivided into Hiſtorical, Common, 
Rhetorical, and Philoſophical, Hiſtori- 
cal proſe may be ſubdivided into True 
Hiſtory and Romance; whach laſt reſem- 
bles hiſtory in the ſtyle, but in reſpe of 
invention belongs to Poetry, Of theſe I 
Mall give as many partitulars, as can be 
admitted within the narrow limits pre- 

ſcribed to my plan, | 
912. The ſtyle of hiſtory muſt be 
clear, ſimple, harmonious, elegant; but 
not ſo much ornamented, as to give 
ground of ſuſpecting the author to have 
been more attentive to his language, than 
ta 
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to the truth. In this reſpect, as in ſome 
others, Florus is a faulty writer, his lan- 
guage being obſcure, and affetedly poe- 
tical: Tacitus has the ſame fault, though 
in general an excellent and inſtruQtive au- 
thor. The hiſtorian ſhould avoid ſtrange 
words, and alluſions to cuſtoms little 
known; or, if he muſt mention theſe, it 
is his duty to explain them. Suetonius , 
is to blame in this reſpect, as well as for 
the harſhneſs of his ſtyle, and the inde- 
licacy of many parts of his narration, 
The hiſtorical ſtyle ought further to be 
grammatical ; and ſolemn, but not pom- 
pous; and without any attempts at wit 
or ſatire, which are beneath the dignity 
of the hiſtorian's character. Voltaire is 
often affetedly witty in his hiſtones: 
Swift's account of the four laſt years of 
Queen Anne is a mere political fatire, 
without even the appearance of candour. 
Biſhop Burner, though an entertaining 
and valuable writer, is often oſtentatious 
in his manner, and in his ſtyle not. uni- 
formly grammatical ; and Clarendon, ac- 
cording to the faſhion of his age, is apt 
| to 
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to exceed in the length of his ſentences. 
But for dignity and fulneſs of narrative, 
and eſpecially for a lively diſplay of the 
characters of men, Clarendon's hiſtory of 
the rebellion is a work of the higheſt me- 
rit; and, by thoſe who have ſtudied it, is 
conſidered as one of the moſt precious mo- 
numents of political wiſdom that ever ap- 
peared in the world. Lord Lyttelton's 
hiſtory of Henry the Second is, in reſpect 
both of ſtyle and of exaAtneſs, one of the 
beſt models of hiſtorical writing in our 
language. Hume's and Robertſon's hiſto» 
ries are alſo elegant and inſtructive. And 
Gibbon's hiſtory of the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire would have deferved 
much praiſe, if the ſtyle had not been diſ- 
figured by affectation, (for of Tacitus, 
whom he takes for his pattern, he imitates 
the faults more ſucceſsfully than the beau- 
ties); and if his prejudices againſt religion 
had not led him into ſome miſrepreſenta- 
tions of fact, which, though they have 
been frequently confuted, he has not yet 
thought proper to rectify, 
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913. It has been made a queſtion, whe- 


a an hiſtorian ſhould confine himſelf to 
facts only; without either making reflec- 
tions, or relating any thing which he does 
not believe to be true. Surely it is his du- 
ty to relate facts, and ſpeak truth. Yet 
ſome of the beſt hiſtorians have introduced 
moral and political reflections; have made 
ſpeeches for ſome of their perſonages; and 
have added, no doubt, little circumſtances 
of their own invention, in order to render 
the ſtory more entertaining and inſtruc- 
tive, Nor can they be blamed for theſe 
liberties, provided. they take care, that 
what they may thus invent ſhall in itſelf 
be ſo inconfiderable, : as to lead the reader 
into no miſtake. 

914. Herodotus, the moſt ancient Greek 
hiſtorian now extant, is remarkable for a 
pleaſing ſimplicity of ſtyle, and for a very 
agreeable manner of telling æ ſtory. He 
travelled into Egypt and other countries, 
in order to qualify himſelf for inſtructing 
mankind; and many curious pieces of an- 
. cient hiſtory are to be found in his works. 
His chief, and indeed his only fault, is 
credulity. 
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credulity. I am far from ſuſpecting, that 
he meant to impoſe on his readers; but 
it is impoſſible to believe that he was ne- 
ver himſelf impoſed on. What he faw, 
for example, in Egypt, I am willing fo 
admit; but they who know ancient hiſto- 
ry cannot acquieſce in ſome things that 
were told bim in Egypt concerning the du- 
ration of the Egyptian monarchy. How- 
ever, the beauty of his ſtyle, and his ha- 
ving had the honour to exhibit the farſt 
ſpecimen of Greek hiſtory, ought to en- 
dear his memory to every lover of learn- 

ing. | 
915.  Thucydides began to write the 
' hiſtory of the Peloponneſian war at the 
good; his teſtimony is unexceptionable, 
and, I think, has never been controvert- 
ed. He excels all writers almoſt in ſtrength 
and brevity of expreſſion ; which however 
has nothing of either the quaintneſs of 
Florus, or the ambiguity of Tacitus. His 
ſpeeches, ſome whereof may be authen- 
tick, though others ſeem to be of his 
own compoſition, are maſterly pieces of 
3X 2 eloquence ; 
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eloquence; and his deſcriptions beautiful 
and highly finiſhed. In what eſteem his 
work was held by the beſt judges, may 
appear from this, that Demoſthenes 1s 
ſaid to have tranſcribed it eight times, 
and to have got the greater part of it by 
heart. It is certain, that the orator often 
imitates the hiſtorian, and lomerimes co- 
pies his phraſeology. 

916. Xenophon, a diſciple of Socrates, is 
not more celebrated for his philoſophical 
dialogues, than for his hiſtory of Greece, 
and of the famous retreat of the ten thou- 
ſand Greeks. Of this extraordinary tranſ- f 
action he was an eye-witneſs, and had a 
principal hand in conducting it. The truth 
of his narrative was never called in queſ- 
tion: and the beautiful ſimplicity of his 
ſtyle has not been exceeded or equalled, 
except perhaps by Ceſar, Of his Cyrope- 
dia I ſhall ſpeak afterwards. — Polybius 
alſo was a military man; and his account 
of that war, between the Romans and 
Carthaginians, which happened in his 
own time, is allowed to be more authen- 
rick, and is certainly more intelligible, 

than 
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than what we have from the Roman hi- 
ſtorians. His chief talent lies in deſcri- 
bing battles and other operations of war; 
for which reaſon he has always been a 
favourite author with military men of 
learning. His language is his chief de- 
fect; for he was born in Arcadia and 
probably, from being early employed in 
buſineſs, never had an opportunity of fre- 
quenting thoſe parts of Greece, in which 
the Greek tongue was ſpoken with the 
greateſt propriety. There is alſo, now 
and then, a little confuſion in his narra- 
ma | | 
917. The Parallel Lives of Plutarch 
are very inſtructive and entertaining. The 
author employed twenty years in travel. 
ling, to collect materials for this great 
work. He poſſeſſes, beyond moſt writers, 
the art of ſelecting thoſe little incidents in 
the lives of men, which make one inti- 
mately acquainted with their characters. 
« For,” as he himſelf juſtly remarks in 
his introduction to the life of Alexander, 
« it is not gs in the moſt dimm, 
ed archievements that men's virtues or 
| vices 


N. 
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vices may be beſt FTIR but very 
& often an action of ſmall note, a ſhort 
« ſaying, or a jeſt, ſhall diſtinguiſh a per- 

« ſon's real character, more than the 
« greateſt ſieges or moſt important bat- 

« tles. This author's aim was to give, not 
a complete detail of all the actions wherein 

his great men were engaged ; but ſuch an 

account of their conduct in publick and pri- 

vate life, as might exhibit a diſtinct view 

of their virtues and vices, abilities and 
temper, In this he has ſucceeded wonder- 
fully well. After reading one of his lives, 
we think we have been reviſing the hi- 
ſtory of a particular friend or old acquaint- 
ance. Indeed, the knowledge of battles 
and ſieges, births and deaths, diſſentions 
between parties, and debates among ſena- 
tors, however intereſting to ſoldiers, an- 
tiquaries, genealogiſts, and politicians, is 
not the moſt uſeful part of hiſtory, nor is 
it univerſally entertaining. But thoſe hi- 
ſtories that unfold the paſſions and charac- 
ters of men, the conſequences of their vir- 
tues and vices, and the riſe and procedure 
of their purpoſes and projects, are not on- 


ly 
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ly entertaining, but in a very high degree. 
uſeful. By laying open, as it were, the 
human heart, they enable us to diſcover, 
both our own characters, and thoſe of o- 
ther men ; which is a very important part 
of knowledge. Every philoſopher, and e- 
very ſcholar, ought to make himſelf inti- 
mately acquainted with the lives of Hu- 
918. Of Roman hiſtorians Livy is the 
greateſt, and in. ſome reſpects the beſt. 
He wrote the hiſtory of Rome, from the 
arrival of Eneas in Italy to his own time, 
in one hundred and forty-two books; 
whereof only thirty-five remain, and a few ' 
fragments. Never was there a more en- 
tertaining writer. In his ſtyle and manner 
he often imitates Virgil; and, like that great 
poet, excels particularly in deſcription ; ſet- 
ting before our eyes every object he de- 
ſcribes, and making us preſent in every e- 
vent he relates. His eloquence is inex- 
hauſtible; his language conciſe, elegant, 
harmonious, and often uncommonly beau- 
tiful. He is not ſo accurate as Polybius 
in deſcribing military affairs: whence it 
| 4 may 
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may be preſumed, that he was not a mili- 
tary man. His battle of Cannae is not 
very intelligible; that of Polybius is al- 
moſt as diſtinct as if it had been written 
by Ceſar. The criticks have charged him 
with provincial improprieties of ſtyle; but 
no critick was ever able to point them out: 
and it is hardly to be ſuppoſed, that a per- 
ſon of rank and learning, born at Padua, 
not further from Rome than Vork is from 
London, could find any difficulty in avoid- 
ing provincial barbariſm. He has alſo been 
| blamed for recording omens and auguries. 
But it ſhould be remembered, that an at- 
tention to theſe formed a part, and a part 
not inconſiderable, of the Roman policy; 
and often gave riſe to important tranſac- 
tions. The college of augurs at Rome 
were much attended to, and publick mat- 
ters of moment ſeldom undertaken con- 
trary to their advice. It was indeed an 
engine of government; and therefore an 
hiſtorian would not give a diſtinct view 
of the Roman affairs, if he were to omit 
their omens and auguries. Read Livy 
with care ; when you are maſters of his 

language, 
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ordinary delight; and, when you have 
read him, you may with reaſon think, that 
you have made no little proficiency, both in 
the hiſtory of Rome, and in its language. 

919. Julius Ceſar prefixed to his account 
of the Gallick and Civil wars, the modeſt 
title of Commentarii; as it he had been 
only ſetting down, from day to day, as 
a help to memory, a ſummary of his af- 
fairs in a journal ; for this is the meaning 
of the word. But every competent judge 
will rank Ceſar in the higheſt claſs of hi- 
ſtorians, for the ſingular exactneſs, brevi- 
ty, and perſpicuity of his narrative, and 
the unequalled ſimplicity of his ſtyle. He 
writes like a man who had all his lite 
been accuſtomed to the moſt polite con- 
verſation, and to every ſort of publick 
buſineſs : and he deſcribes his own great 
actions with 'a modeſty which every 
man truly great will be ambitious to 
imitate. Cicero has declared, that no per- 
ſon in his ſenſes will ever undertake to 
improve Ceſar's narrative. Roger Aſcham 
is ſtill more explicit. Thus juſtly,” ſays 

Vor. II. 1 that 
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that able critick, I may conclude of Ce- 
« far, that whereas in all other, the beſt 


that ever wrote, in Greek or Latin, (I 
except neither Plato, Demoſthenes, nor 
« Tully), ſome fault is juſtly noted; in Ce- 


4 far only could never yet fault be found.” 


„Others know, eee ee 
been his ſecretary, © how elegantly, and 

% how correctly his commentarii were com- 
% poſed; 1 alſo know how eaſily and 
« quickly he compoſed them ; and there- 
« fore, though others admire them much, 
] muſt admire them more.” To make 
a reader, who is not a military man, com- 
prehend the detail of battles, muſt be, I 


ſhould think, a matter of no ſmall diffi- 


culty to the hiſtorian. Of our modern 
engagements, eſpecially at land, I can 
make nothing 3, and of many ancient 
ones not much. But Ceſar's battles are 
more intelligible, as they were generally 
more deciſive. Even that with the Nervii, 
which muſt have been a ſcene of extraor- 


dinary confuſion, I think I underſtand ; 


and while I read it, am at a loſs to deter- 
mine which is more admirable, the ele- 
| gant 
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gant preciſion of the journaliſt, or the a- 
ſtoniſhing abilities of the commander, 1 
with it were more the faſhion among hi- 
ſtorians to imitate this author. But the 
quaintneſs of Tacitus, and the pertneſs of 
Voltaire, are much more eaſily - copied, 
than the natural and graceful ſimplicity of 
Ceſar. 

920, Cornelius Nepos is an hiſtorian, 
whom we ought not to undervalue be- 
cauſe we learned him at ſchool, or be- 
cauſe he is very brief in his account of 
things, His ſtyle is ſample, and often e- 
legantly ſo; and he ſometimes gives, in 
few words, a pretty diſtinct view of the 
characters of men. He is not ſo full, ſo 
entertaining, or ſo moral, as Plutarch; 
but he has confiderable merit notwith- 
ſtanding. Some hiſtorical facts are found 
in him which we find no where elſe; and 
his lives of Epaminondas and Pomponius 


eſteemed by Cicero, with whom he ſome- 
times correſponded by letter, and who, in 
one of his epiſtles to Atticus, ſpeaks of him 
as a man whoſe name would go down with 
3T 2 honour 


Atticus are very well written. He was 


* 
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honour to poſterity. — Of Salluſt nothing 
has come to us entire, but the conſpiracy 
of Catiline, and the war with Jugurtha; 
two pieces ſo highly finiſhed, and with ſo 
much judgement, that nothing in hiſtory 
can be preferred to them. He imitates 
Thucydides in his ſtyle, which 1s very con- 
ciſe and emphatical, but has perhaps too 
much the appearance of art and labour, — 
The hiſtory of Alexander by Quintus Cur- 
tius is very entertaining; but this author 
is fond of marvellous things, and his lan- 
guage, though elegant, is rather too poe- 
tical for hiſtory. Arrian's Greek hiſtory 
of Alexander is more authentick; but the 
author's oſtentation is ſomewhat diſguſt- 
ing. — Juſtin wrote an abridgement of a 
| hiſtory of the world, which had been ori- 
ginally compoſed in Latin by Trogus 
Pompeius. Trogus is loſt, but Juſtin re- 
mains. He tells a ſtory very well; and 1s 

ſometimes elegant, but unequal 
921. In theſe brief remarks on the hiſ- 
torical ſtyle, I have not diſtinguiſhed 
Hiſtory, properly ſo called, from Biogra- 
phy, or the hiſtory of lives, Nor have 
; | [ 
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I made a diſtintion between general hiſ- 
tories of nations, ſuch as thoſe written by 
Livy and Herodotus, and thoſe other hiſ- 
tories which regard only particular tranſ- 
actions, or periods of time; like Thucy- 
dides on the Peloponneſian war, Xeno- 
phon's Retreat of the ten thouſand Greeks, 
or Lord Lyttleton's Age of Henry the ſe- 
cond. Theſe, and the other diviſions and 
ſubdiviſions of hiſtory, it would have 
been neceſſary to mention, if I had in- 
tended a treatiſe on the art: but for that 
I have not time, nor is this a proper place. 
See, in the ſecond book of Bacon's Ab- 
VANCEMENT OF LEARNING, a particular 
account of the genera and ſpecies of Hiſ- 
tory. 

922. A ſubordinate kind of hiſtory are 
Annals, Memoires, and Travels; of which 
no more is expected, than that they ſhall 
record things perſpicuouſly, and with a 
ſtrict regard to truth. Of the hiſtorical 
edifice, the Hiſtorian is, as it were, the 
architect; Annaliſts and memoir-writers, 
are thoſe who collect and prepare the ma- 
terials of building. It is true, that ſome 


af 
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books, bearing the name of Annals, are 
fo well written, as to deſerve the appella- 
tion of Hiſtory: ſuch are the Annals of 
Tacitus, and Sir David Dalrymple's An- 
nals of Scotland ; which laſt, as far as it 
goes, is the moſt authentick account ex- 


- tant of the affairs of North Britain. He- 


nault's abridgement of the hiſtory of 
France is an excellent work of the ſame 
nature. But we muſt not judge of books 


by their titles, nor confound an elegant 


hiſtorian, though he ſhould aſſume the 
kumble name of annaliſt, with the com- 
mon herd of compilers and memoir-wri- 
ters, —The French are remarkable for the 
number of thoſe writings which they call 
memoirs. It is ſaid that almoſt every 


French officer writes the memoirs of his 
campaign; and that in the library of the 


King of France there are, relating to the 
civil wars only, more manuſcript works 
of this kind, than one man could read in 
four hundred years, at the rate of ſixteen 
hours a-day. Theſe writings, we may 


_ ſuppoſe, are not much read, except by 


thoſe . who love to collect anecdotes, or 
who 
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who read with a view to qualify them- 
ſelves for writing hiſtory. 

923. Books of voyages and travels 
are very amuſing, and may be very 
ledge of nature, they extend the bounds 
of natural hiſtory, and phyſicks. _ Se- 
condly ; by making us acquainted with 
all the parts of this globe, they improve 
navigation, open new ſources of com- 
merce, ſupply materials for new arts and 
ſciences, and prepare the way for a gene- 
ral circulation of civility and truth. And 
thirdly; by diſplaying the varieties of 
human manners, opinions, and laws, they 
throw light on the human character, and 
ſo give greater extent and ſtability to the 
political ſciences. Some books of this 
ſort are elegant as well as inſtructive; par- 
ticularly Anſon's voyage round the world, 
by Robins; and Cook's voyages as writ- 
ten by himſelf. The voyages compiled 
by Hawkeſworth are written with more 
art than thoſe of Cook, but with leſs fim- 
plicity, Cook puts me in mind of Ceſar, 
9 of Quintus Curtius. 

924 Or 
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924. Or Fa Uros HisTORY. To con- 
vey truth under the diſguiſe of allegory 
and fable, is an ancient practice, and may 
be very uſeful. The common people can- 
not attend to long reaſonings, or abſtract 
inveſtigation : a ſhort proverb, which is 
eaſily remembered, or a little allegorical 
tale, founded on the appearances of the 
viſible univerſe, has much greater weight 
with them. - Accordingly, in ancient 
times, when mankind were more illiterate 
than they are now, moral precepts were 
generally delivered in the form of proverb 
or aphoriſm, and publick teachers had 
frequent recourſe to fictitious narrative, 
in order to exemplify and enforce their 

doctrines. | 
925. Many of thoſe. fables that bear 
the name of Eſop are no doubt modern; 
but ſome are ancient, and well ſuited to 
the purpoſe above mentioned, being brief 
and ſimple in the ſtyle, and for the moſt 
part contrived with ſome regard to the 
real nature of things. And this rule 
{ſhould be obſerved in fables. Things ir- 
rational and inanimate may, from the ne- 


ceſſity 


- 
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ceſlity of the caſe, be allowed to ſpeak 
and think ; but, with this exception, the 
laws of nature ſhould be as little as poſſi- 
ble - violated, The picture of Cebes the 
Theban, and the ſtory of Hercules con- 
verſing with Virtue and Vice in the ſe- 
cond book of Xenophon's Memorabilia, are 
elegant and inſtructive allegories, but 
formed on a more extenſive plan. The 
Cyropedia of this author is a mixture of 
hiſtory and invention ; the great incidents 
in the ſtory being true; but many cir- 
cumſtances added, to exhibit in a variety 
of lights the character of Cyrus the great, 

whom the author intended as a model ot 
a good and wiſe king. The eaſtern nations 
have long been famous for fabulous nar- 
rative. The lazy life led by their prin- 
ces and great men, makes them have re- 
courſe to ſtory-telling as an amuſement. 
But probability and moral inſtruction they 
ſeldom think of; being too ignorant to de- 
ſire the firſt, and too voluptuous to re- 
liſh the laſt. Their ſupreme delight is in 
adventures, that are not only aſtoniſhing, 
but incredible. | ( 

Vor. II, 34 926. Mo- 
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926. Modern proſe fable may be divi- 
ded into four ſorts, 1. the hiſtorical allego- 
ry ; 2. the religious and moral allegory; 
3. the poetical and ſerious proſe fable; 4. 
the poetical and comick proſe fable. I. 
The Hiſtorical Allegory gives a view of 
ſome part of hiſtory diſguiſed by feign- 
ed names and fabulous adventures, Iris 
either ſerious or comick. Barclay's Arge- 
nis is an example of the former; Arbuth- 
not's Hiftery of Fohn Bull of the latter. 
The former, which is written in good 
Latin, though rather unequal in this re- 
ſpe, alludes to the civil wars of France 
in the time of Henry the third. John 
Bull is in Ce burleſque ſtyle; and gives 
a ludicrous repreſentation of the ſtate of 
parties in Queen Anne's reigg. 

927. II. Religious and Moral Allegories 
were frequent in Europe two or three 
centuries ago, and aſſumed a dramatick 
form, and were acted on the ſtage under 
the name of Moralities. The acting of 
them ceaſed in England about the time of 
Shakeſpeare, but had a longer continuance 


in _— and Italy. The Pilgrim's. "I 
by 
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by John Bunyan is a religious allegory, 
and has been much read. It was written 
about a hundred and thirty years ago, 
while the author, who had been a tinker, _ 
was in priſon in Bedford, where he was 
tions in theology may be found in it, 
and the ſtyle is vulgar, and favours of 
the author's trade ; but the fable 1s inge- 
nious and entertaining. _Gulliver's Tra- 
vels is a moral, or rather a political alle- 
gory. As far as the ſatire is levelled at 
human pride and vanity, at the abuſes of 
learning and the abſurdity of projectors, 
fo far the author deſerves great praiſe ; for 
the tales are well conducted, and the ſtyle 
is beautifully ſimple. But the laſt of the 
four voyages contains a fable, which 
is at once unnatural, indecent, and im- 
pious. — The Tale of a tub, by the ſame 
author, is alſo, in narrative parts, al- 
legorical ; being intended to typify the re- 
formation from popery. It is one of the 
wittieſt, and moſt humorous, perform- 
ances in any language. But there are in 
it many groſs indecencies; the ſatire is 

32 2 * " _ 
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too much exaggerated; and a bad effet 
upon the mind it cannot fail to have, 
by forming ludicrous aſſociations of the 
meaneſt ideas with the moſt awful truths 
of religion, If the author meant well 
to Chriſtianity and the church of Eng- 
land, as I hope he did, this work betrays 
great ignorance of human nature. But 
the habitual joker ſpares nothing; and 
this is ſuppoſed to have been Swift's firſt 
work, And candour requires me to add, 
that he never put his name to it, or owned 
it as his, ry of 

928. III. IV. To the Poetical proſe fable, 
which is poetical in the invention though 
proſe in the ſtyle, may be referred all 
thoſe writings that have been termed 
Romances. They might be divided into 
Serious and Comick, In explaining theirs 
origin and nature, it is neceſlary to intro- 
duce ſome particulars, that will throw 
light on the hiſtory of modern literature, 
and of the manners of modern Europe, 
The ſubverſion of the Roman empire, in 
te fourth and filth centuries, was follow- 


ed, or accompanied, with a total neglect 
of 


_ 
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of learning, which continued four or five 
hundred years. During this period, the 
world being very ignorant was very cre- 
ulous. Of ancient times, of foreign 
countries, and of nature in general, they 
knew little; and of courſe were eaſily in- 
duced to adopt abſurd ſuperſtitions, and 
to admit as probable, or even as true, 
the - moſt ridiculous fables, of enchant- 
ment, magick, giants, dragons, ' and o- 
ther monſters. Here it will be proper to 

recolle what was formerly mentioned of 
thoſe northern nations, who deſtroyed the 
Roman empire, and introduced the feu- 
dal goverument; of the nature and gra- 
dual corruptions of that government; and 
of the conteſts and other diſorders which, 
in conſequence of theſe corruptions, took 
place between the kings and nobility of 
Europe. See 5 702—7006, 

929. Among the expedients comming 
by the kings for checking the turbulence 
of the feudal nobility, and giving them 
employment abroad that there might be 
peace at home, we may reckon the Cru- 


fades, Theſe were military expeditions - 
into 
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init Paleſtine undertaken byChriftian prin- 
vis, crich-a view, they gave our; ro vive 
holy-land. They were well Cited wth 
. genus ànd ſuperſtition of che 
times; and ſerved to inflame that paſſion 
n the foundation of Chivalry.— Thie was 

partly a milieary and ' partly a religious 
profeſſion. The diforders- of the feudal 
Fſtet, owing to want of authority in the 
kings, and to the obſtinacy and pride of 
the nobles, having riſen to ſueh 4 height, 
that the greateſt outrages were every day 
committed, and it was hardly poſſible to 
| bring a criminal to juſtice, as che law had 
A ttle pr no effect; the inſtirution of chi- 
valry was by no means abſurd, but on the 
Ceontrary ſerved in ſome meaſure to make 
r ee * 
tice. 

930. The 1 who hots choice of 
eee after receiving the honour 
of knighthood from one who was himſelf 
a knight, went up and down in complete 
mur and on horſeback, in order to 
defend 
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and deliver thoſe who were — rt 
Catholick faith againſt all Saracens, - 
He wiſhed above 
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ny r ſer; who in thoſe days wers 
* to frequent - injuries, and aſus 
deſtitute 0d: this ene 
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hy. ng conſiderable time; for | 
> baron contained many 
a place of general reſort. 3 
ſtanding in awe of one 
courteous, from | 
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another; while thoſe of better rank ſtudy to 
recommend themſelves by affability, and 
their inferiors by reſpectful behaviour. 
Hence it is, that monarchy, where there 
muſt be different orders of men, and 
where the example of the better ſort muſt 
extend its influence to their | inferiors, 
has generally been found, at leaſt in mo- 
dern times, more favourable to elegance 
of manners, than republican governments 
are; in which all the citizens are ſuppoſed 
equal. and independent : which however 
they never were in fact, nor can be. 
932. It is to be obſerved too, that the 
knights of chivalry, eſpecially thoſe who 
were errant, or wandering, knights, were 
brave and fierce, jealous of honour, and 
continually in arms. Single combat was 
ſo familiar to them, that they often had 
recourſe to it as an amuſement: whence: 
in the hiſtories and fables of thoſe times 
ve read of tilts and tournaments, at which 
kings and nobles, and even ladies, were 
preſent, to be entertained with the ſhow, 
though men were ſometimes killed in 
thoſe ' encounters. Reproachful words, 

$36 | ther efore, 
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therefore, eſpecially if they reflected on 
the faith or courage of a knight, or on the 
character of thoſe ladies whoſe champion 
he profeſſed himſelf ro be, were immedi- 
ately reſented in a hoſtile manner. Hence 
the origin of Duels; on which I have de- 
clared my ſentiments in another place, 
See 5 741, 742. 

93% Kanight-errantry, though at firſt 
reſpectable, ſoon became a nuiſance, This 
was owing, partly to the changes gradu- 
ally introduced into the feudal ſyſtem, 
whereby the kings acquired more power, 
and the law more influence; which made 
this profeſſion unneceſſary: and partly to 
the outrages committed by the knights 
themſelves, or by perſons aſſuming that 
diſguiſe in order to practiſe robbery and 
other enormities. For the armour of that - 
time was a complete covering to the whole 
perſon, ſo that a man, as long as he was 
not vanquiſhed, could eafily keep himſelf 
unknown. The law, therefore, was obli- 
ged to interpoſe; and in ſome countries 
knight-erraatry was expreſsly prohibited, 
But the ſpirit of it was kept up by the ro- 

Vor. II, 4A mancs 
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mances of thoſe times, which deſcribed 
the adventures of errant knights in the 
moſt extravagant ſtyle of fable. The firſt 
books that appeared in modern language 
were chiefly of this kind ; and could not 
fail to draw attention, at a time when 
books were rare, and mankind 2 
and credulous. 

934. That part of the ſouth of France, 
which was anciently called Provincia Ro- 
mana, and ſtill bears the name of Pro- 
vence, was about this time the moſt civi- 
lized country in Europe. It no doubt 
retained ſomething of the old Roman dif- 
cipline, and probably of the Greek too; 
Marſeilles, a great city in it, having been a 
Grecian colony. Here it was that the firſt 
ſpecimens appeared of compoſition in a 
modern tongue. They were made in 
verſe by perſons, who, in the language of 
that country, were called Troubadours, that 
is, Poets; for the term has the ſame ety- 
mological ſenſe with the Greek word Poet; 
both being derived. from verbs ſignifying 
to make, or invent, Theſe verſes were ſung 
by artiſts called TT] ; who travelled 

| . through 


Europe, 
and gui 
gained a living, part- 
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ing, particularly the poets Dante and Pe- 
trarch, and the noveliſt Boccace, who rai- 
ſed the character of the Italian language 
and poetry ſo high, that the Provenſal was 
neglected and almoſt forgotten. The firſt 
romances in proſe, at leaſt the firſt of 
any great length, appeared in Spain and 
France, and hy their extravagance, ſo well 
adapted to the taſte of thoſe times, encou- 
raged the phrenſies of chivalry, and at the 
ſame time retarded the advancement” of 
claſſical learning: which, however, not 
long after the time we ſpeak of, began to 


gain ground in Europe; the taking of 


Conſtantinople by the Turks, about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, (which is 
alſo the era of the invention of printing 
with moveable types,) having occaſioned 
a general diſperſion of learned men, moſt 
of whom took ſhelter in Italy, and brought 
along with them what remained of the 
Greek and Latin literature. But while 2 
taſtę continued for the extravagance of the 
old romance, we may well ſuppoſe, that 
the natural ſimplicity of the claſſicks would 
not be reliſhed, except by a few men of 

judgement, 
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judgement, who thoroughly underſtood 
them. Pug 

936. At laſt, in the year one 
fix hundred and four, Cervantes, a Spa- 
niard, a man of great humour and learn- 
ing, publiſhed what he called The Hifſ-. 
tory of Don Quixote; in which the abſur- 
dities of the Old Romanc cand of knight- 
errantry are expoſed in the ſtrongeſt light, 
and in the moſt ridiculous attitudes. Chi- 
valry inſtantly diſappeared ; for all Eu- 
rope read and admired: this performance, 
and ſaw that more entertainment might 
be found in a book written with ſimpli- 
city and ſenſe, and a regard to nature, 
than had ever been conveyed in the mon- 

ſtrous fables of chivalry. This book not 
only baniſhed knight-errantry, but ſerved 
to promote a good taſte in literature; ſo 
that the publication of Don Quixote forms 
an era in the hiſtory of both modern learn» 
ing and modern manners. It deſtroyed 
the Old Romance; and brought in the 
New, in which, as far as it has been cul- 
tivated by good writers, probability is as 
much 
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much ſtudied, as in the other it had been 
negleQed. 

937. The New Romands, * bene 
worth our while to analyſe it, might be 
divided into the Serious and the Comick ; 
and each of theſe ſubdivided into, 1. thoſe 
that follow the Hiſtoricul order of events, 
and give an account of a man's life from 
his birth to the concluſion of his adven- 
tures ; and 2. thoſe which are formed ac- 
cording to the poeticul mode of arran- 
ging events, (whereof I ſhall fpeak after- 
wards), comprehend but a ſhort ſpace of 
time, and are taken up chiefly in deſcri- 
bing ſome one event, with the ſubordinate 
events that operated in producing it. Ro- 
binſon Cruſoe is an example of the Serious 
Hiſtorical romance; Gil Blas is Hiſtorical 


and Comick, The novels of Richardſon 


are Serious, and in the ſtructure of the 


fable Poetical. Fielding's Amelia is Poeti- 


cal and Comick:;—Bur it is time to leave 

this ſubject. 

938. Romances are a very unprofitable 

ſtudy; moſt of them being unſkilfully 

written, and the greater part indecent and 
immoral. 
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immoral. Robinſon Cruſoe, however, and 
the novels of Richardſon, are exceptions ; 
and it is with great pleaſure chat I alſo 
except thoſe of Mr Mackenzie, and of the 
amiable and accompliſhed author of Ce- 
cilia. Other exceptions, no doubt, I might 
have found, if I had not for many years, by 
want of time and of inclination, been re- 
ſtrained from this ſort of reading, Of Field» 
ing, as a noveliſt, I admire the humour, 
and his artful contexture of fable; in which 
laſt reſpeR I think he has no equal among 
the moderns : but his morality and de- 
licacy are not what I wiſh they had been; 
and his ſtyle, though in general excellent, 
eſpecially in his latter works, is not al- 
ways free from bombaſt, and ſometimes 
betrays an unneceſſary oſtentation of learn- 
ing. To contract a habit of reading ro- 
mances is extremely dangerous. They 
who do ſo loſe all reliſh for hiſtory, phi- 
loſophy, and other uſeful knowledge; ac- 
quire a ſuperficial and frivolous way of 
thinking; and never fail to form falſe no- 
tions of life, which come to be very hurt» 
ful to young people when they go out into 


the 
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the world. I ſpeak not raſſily, but with 
too good evidence, when I affirm, that 
many young perſons of both ſexes have. 
by reading romances been ruined; and 
that many of the follies, and not a few of 
the crimes, now prevalent, may be traced to 
the ſame ſource. If, therefore, I have en- 
larged a little on the riſe and progreſs of 
this ſort of writing, it was not from any 
partiality to the, main ſubject, but on ac- 
count of ſome more_ important matters 
that ſeemed to be connected with it. So 
much for Hiſtorical Proſe. See 56911. 

939- The next kind of Proſe may be 
called Common; whereof the ſimpleſt 
form is that which we uſe in converfa- 
tion. It ſhould be perfectly plain, with- 
out hard words, or ſtrong figures, or any 
thing that looks like a ſtudied harangue ; 
and the words ſhould flow eaſily, without 
either hurry or heſitation. If a man be 
naturally witty or humorous, that will 
appear without any care of his; and a 
_ delightful effet it will have, eſpecially 
when recommended by the candour and 
good nature of the ſpeaker, But wit 


and 


2 
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and humour, that ſeem to be ſtudied, 
or intended to give pain, are very offen- 
five. All inelegant words and barbarous 
idioms ought to be avoided. Even com- 
mon proverbs ſhould not be frequent, be- 
cauſe they have a vulgarity about them; 
and becauſe they ſhow, in him who often 
uſes them, a want of invention, and that 
he has little to ſay, but what he has got 
by heart. Alluſions to foreign lamguages, 
and to learning in general, are unſeemly, 
unleſs our company be all as learned as 
we. To force upon others our own con- 
cerns and ſtudies, and theories, or the 
buſineſs of our profeſſion, is intolerable ; 
and has been branded with the name of 
pedantry. Let him who is called on to 
explain any point of literature, do it in 
the plaineſt words, avoiding terms of art 
as much as poſſible. To tell long ſtories, 
to make long ſpeeches, or to ſeem ambi- 
tious ta engroſs the general notice, make 
a man a diſagreeable companion. If he 
be a perſon of rank, or of eminent abili- 
ties, he will be as much attended ro, as 
any reaſonable man can defire. 

Vol. II. 43 940. A- 
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940. Avoid diſpute; or, if it cannot be 
avoided, conduct it with good humour, 
and bring it as ſoon as you can to an end; 
without ſhowing any deſire of victory, or 
any triumph if you ſhould obtain it. 
More earneſtneſs may, however, be ex- 
pected from us, if we are obliged to ſpeak 
in defence of virtue, religion, or an ab- 
ſent friend : but let us never betray ſymp- 
toms of paſſion, Calmneſs, on theſe oc- 
caſions, gives double energy to every 
thing we ſay, intereſts the audience in 
behalf both of us and of our cauſe, and 
prevents all the diſagreeable effects of con- 
tention. To promote the happineſs of 
thoſe with whom we converſe, to comply 
. with their innocent humours, and never 
give way to moroſeneſs or ill-nature, are 
moral duties, as well as eſſential to good 
breeding. I need not add, that detraction, 
defamation, falſehood, and all uncharita- 
bleneſs and indecency of ſpeech, are not 
only contrary to good manners, but ex- 
ceedingly flagitious, See more on this 
ſubject, F 213, 214, 224, 225, 226, See 
alſo Cicero De Officiis, 1. 37. 
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941. Young men, in order to acquire 
a command of words, and a habit of 
ſpeaking eaſily, and with preſence of mind, 
ſometimes form themſelves into clubs, or 
ſmall ſocieties, and practiſe extempore de- 
clamation. This may be of uſe; if they 
are careful not to contract a diſputatious 
temper, or a habit of diffuſe, prolix, and 
declamatory talk. They will do well to 
remember, that to converſe, and to de- 
claim, are quite different things; and, 
when in general company, muſt never 
forget themfelves ſo far, as to think they 
are at the club. It was formerly the cuf- 
tom in all ſchools of learning, and in ſome 
it ſtill is, to diſpute on all ſubjects, and 
in oppoſition to the plaineſt truth, and 
the moſt awful doctrines of religion. It 
was permitted, nay commanded, to argue 
againſt the truth of revelation, and the 
being of God. For thus it was ſuppoſed, 
that the ſtudent would moſt effectually 
make himſelf maſter of the ſubject, and 
of every argument both for and againſt 
the truth ; and at the ſame time improve 
himſelf in an art, then valued more than 
4 B 2 any 
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any other, the art of diſputation; But I 
cannat conceive it poſſible, that the hu- 
man mind ſhould be in any reſpec im- 
proved by arguing againſt conviction ; or 
by endeayouring to make others believe 
a doctrine which we ourſelves not only 
diſbelieve, but perhaps abhor. Such an 
exerciſe ſeems to me likely to make men 
rather hypocrites than philoſophers ; ra- 
ther unprincipled than wiſe. If people 
will argue for the ſake of argument, let 
them chooſe ſome indifferent topick, on 
which they have not formed any ſettled 
opinion, and in regard to which they 
may without inconvenience adopt either 
the one ſide of the queſtion or the other: 
and many ſuch topicks there are in hiſ- 
tory and politicks, as well as in philoſo- 
phy. But let no man argue againſt his 
oven conviction, or urge any reaſonings 
that may have a tendency to hurt the 
moral or religious principles of thoſe who 
hear him. And let all ſuch wrangling 
matches be confined to ſchools, or clubs, 
or private apartments; and never intro- 
duced into company, where they general- 


y 
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ly promote ill humour, and deſtroy all 
the rational pleaſures of ſocial inter- 
courſe. 

942. The ſecond ſort of Common proſe 
is that which is uſed in letters, or fami- 
lar epiſtles. This in ſimplicity and plain 
neſs ſhould come very near the ſtyle of 
converſation z be free from all barbariſm, 
impropriety, and ambiguity; and have 
nothing in it that looks like the effect of 
elaborate ſtudy, If a letter of buſineſs be 
ſufficiently intelligible, and comprehend 
every thing your correſpondent wiſhes 
you to write about, it can hardly be too 
ſhort. But do not affect brevity too much, 
leſt it lead you into obſcurity, or an uncouth 
bluntneſs of expreſhon, or make you over- 
look ſomething that ſhould haye been 
minded. However, in regard to the pro- 
priety of your epiſtolary ſtyle, as well as 
the length of your letters, much will de- 
pend on the nature of the buſineſs you 
write of, the rank or ſtation of your cor- 
reſpondent, and the degree of acquaint- 
ance that may ſubſiſt between you and 
him, 


943. If 
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943. If you have many things to write 
of, ſet down the ſeveral heads on a ſepa- 
rate paper, before you begin your letter; 
which will make it both complete and me- 
thodical: a fingle word may be a fuffici- 
ent hint for each head. Every rule of 
good manners muſt be carefully obſer- 
ved; and therefore one ſhould make one's 
ſelf acquainred with the cuſtomary forms 
of addreſs that are uſed to perſons of dif- 
ferent ranks and conditions. It is a good 
rule to anſwer every letter that requires 
an anſwer as ſoon as you have read it, or 
as ſoon after as you can: many people 
perplex themſelves exceedingly, by delay- 
ing to anſwer their letters. In matters of 
buſineſs delay is generally dangerous. 
944. Of chis ſort of ſtyle, the epiſtles 
of Cicero are excellent models, being e- 
qually remarkable for brevity, politeneſs, 
and perſpicuity : thoſe of the younger 
Pliny have alſo conſiderable merit, The 
epiſtles of Seneca are of the nature of mo- 
ral eſſays, and are not to be conſidered 
as models of letter- writing. Some French 


authors are admired for their talents in 
| this 
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this way; the voluminous collection of 
letters aſcribed to Madame Sevignè, is de- 
ſervedly celebrated. But Voiture and Bal- 
fac, though they have their admirers, 
ſeem to me to be trifling writers, and to 
abound in aſſectation and falſe wit. Pope 
imitated or tranſlated ſome of Voiture's 
letters, and publiſhed them with the title 
of Letters to ſeveral ladies ; but his repu- 
tation would loſe nothing if they were do 
be expunged from his works, His cor- 
reſpondence, however, with Swift, Bo- 
lingbroke, Addiſon, and others, contains 
many letters that may be conſidered as 
models of the epiſtolary ſtyle.-Lord Cheſ- 
terfield's letters, if the four volumes, by 
being cleared of exceptionable matter, 
were reduced to two or three, I ſhould 
recommend as excellent in the ſtyle, and 
not uninſtructive; but in their preſent ' 
ſtate I cannot recommend, being of 'Dr 
Johnſon's opinion, that they teach the 
manners of a fop, and the morals of a 
harlot, I know not in the Englith tongue 
any collection of genuine letters more ele- 
gant, or more entertaining, than thoſe of 
Gray, 
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Gray, which a few years ago were pu- 
bliſhed by Maſon. The letters aſcribed, 
fictitiouſly I believe, to Sir Thomas Fitz- 
oſborn, are rather verboſe, and in the 
compoſition too elaborate, but in other 
reſpects of very conſiderable merit. 

945. The third fort of Common proſe 
15 the written dialogue, which imitates po- 
hte converſation, and ſhould : therefore 
have all poſſible eafe, ſimplicity, and ele- 
gance. It is either Comick or Serious. Of 
the former fort the dialogues of Lucian, 
and fome of thoſe of Erafmus, are par- 

ticularly excellent. The character of theſe 
authors is well known. Both are witty 
and learned ; but Lucian deſpiſed all 
religion; whereas Eraſmus was a pious 
divine, and, by ſome moderate fatire well 
pointed at the church of Rome, contri- 
buted to bring on the reformation from 
Popery. Neither of them lived in an age 
of eloquence, yet the language of both is 
very good: I know not whether any other 
modern can vie with Eraſmus in the 
fluency and claſſical ſimplicity of his La- 


tin ſtyle.— Of the Serious Dialogue, in 
which 
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which points of philoſophy, politicks, and 
criticiſm, may be diſcuſſed, there are 
many elegant models. Thoſe of Xeno- 
phon and Plato have long been admired, 
for politeneſs of addreſs, and of compoſi- 


tion. Many of Cicero's philoſophical 
works are in the form of dialogue. He 


ſeems to have made Plato his model, His 
three books De Oratore are tranſcendently 
elegant, and the beſt example, perhaps, 
now extant of this ſort of writing, In 
England, however, it has been attempted 
with good ſucceſs. Lord Lyttelton's Dia- 
logues of the Dead, with the three Dia- 
logues ſubjoined by Mrs Montagu, all, or 
moſt of which belong to the Comick ſpe- 
cies, are excellent both in matter and in 
ſtyle. Hurd's Political and Moral Dia- 
logues, which are Serious, have alſo dif- 
tinguiſhed merit. To this work the learn- 
ed author has prefixed an eſſay on the 
written dialogue, to which for further i in- 
formation I refer you. 
946. The third kind of Proſe I called 
Rhetorical (5 911.); which I divide into 
three ſorts, the Popular Eflay, the Sermon, 
Vol. II. 40 ___ an@T 
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and the Oration.— The Popular Eſſay has 
flouriſhed more in England than in any 
other country ; but is not peculiar to Eng- 
land; ſome of Seneca's epiſtles being com- 
poſitions, of the ſame character. The firſt 
ſeries of popular and periodical eflays that 
appeared in England, the firſt at leaſt of 
any great name, are thoſe which we have 
under the name of the Tatler, a paper of 
which the firſt number is dated in April 
1709, and which was publithed thrice a- 
week. It was projected and begun by Sir 
Richard Steele, who ſoon received a 
powerful coadjutor in Addiſon. The Tat- 
ler was followed by the SpeFator ; one pa- 
per of which was publiſhed every morn- 
ing, Sunday excepted, for about two years 
together. Steele and Addiſon were the 
principal writers of the Spectator alſo, as 
well as of the Guardian, that fucceeded it; 
but ſome materials were communicated 
by other authors, particularly Budgell, 
Pope, Lord Hardwicke - afterwards Chan- 
cellor of England, and Dr Pearce late Bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter. The next remarkable 
publication of this fort is the Rambler, 

| written 
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written by Dr Johnſon, and publiſhed on - 
Tueſdays and Saturdays in 1750 and 
1751. This was followed by the Adven- 
turer, the work of Dr Hawkeſworth, Dr 
Johnſon, Mr Warton, and others ; and it 
was ſucceeded by the World, written by 
Mr Moore, Mr Jenyns, Mr Cambridge, 
Lord Cheſterfield, Horace Walpole now 
Earl of Orford, Sir David Dalrymple, and 
others. All theſe, as well as the *//ſer by 
Dr Johnſon, and the Mirror and Lounger, 
which were written by Scotch authors and 
have been very favourably received by the 
publick, deſerve an attentive peruſal ; as 
they contain much beautiful morality, 
ſound criticiſm, delicate humour, and juſt 
ſatire on the follies of mankind. 

947. But of the whole ſer the SpeHator 
ſeems to me to be the beſt; and of all our 
periodical writers Addiſon, I think, de- 
ſerves the preference, both for ſtyle and 
for matter. As a deſcriber of life and 
manners, he muſt,” ſays Dr Johnſon, 
be allowed to ſtand perhaps the firſt of 
the firſt rank. His humour is ſo hap» 
* pily diffuſed as to give the grace of no- 

4 C 2 « velty 
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e velty to domeſtick ſcenes and daily oc. 
4 currences. He never outfleps the modely 
* of nature, nor raiſes merriment or won- 
« der by the violation of truth. His fi- 
*-gures neither divert by diſtortion, nor 
* amaze by aggravation. He copies life 
* with ſo much fidelity that he can be 
te hardly ſaid to invent; yet his exhibi- 
tions have an air ſo much original, that 
it 13 difficult to ſuppoſe them not mere- 
ly the product of imagination.—As a 
& teacher of wiſdom he may be confi- 
« dently followed: his religion has no- 
thing in it enthuſiaſtick or ſuperſtiti- 
& ous; his morality is neither dangerouſ- 
ly lax, nor impracticably rigid, — His 
« proſe is pure without ſcrupuloſity, and 
exact without apparent elaboration ;- al- 
* ways equable, and always eaſy, —Who- 
ever withes to attain an Engliſh ſtyle, 
familiar but not coarſe, and elegant but 
not oſtentatious, muſt give his days and 
« nights to the volumes of Addiſon.“ — 
See more on this ſubject in a Preface to an 
edition of Addiſon's papers printed at E- 
glinburgb ; in 1790, in four volumes. 

948. The 
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948. The popular eſſay, being addreſ- 
ſed to the people in general, ought to be 
fimple in the ſtyle, that it may be under» 
ſtood by every reader; and elegant, that 
it may pleaſe the learaed. Great cloſeneſs 
of matter and conciſeneſs of expreſſion 
are neceſſary, becauſe the work itſelf is 
ſhort, and intended to be read at ſome 
moment of leiſure.— In Great Britain, we 
have multitudes of popular eſſays on the 
ſubject of politicks; and ſeldom ſee a 
newſpaper that does not contain one or 
more of them, Some of theſe have been 
collected, and publiſhed in volumes, with 
various titles ; but I cannot recommend 
them to your peruſal, as they are dictated 
by party-ſpirit ; and not to be depended 
on, either for truth of narrative, or can- 
dour in argument, Addiſon's Freebolder 
muſt however be exempted from this cen- 
ſure. Many of its papers are in the au- 
thor's beſt manner, though all are not e- 
qually excellent. It was publiſhed in 
1715, with the laudable purpoſe of remo- 
ving the prejudices which ſome at that 

dime entertained againſt the Royal Fami- 
| Iy ; 
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ly ; and I have been told that it did much 

good: which could hardly fail to be 
the caſe, the humour being irreſiſtible, 
and the arguments unanſwerable. — We 
have ſeen even religious controverſy diſ- 


cuſſed in popular eſſays. The Independent 
Whig, by Gordon and Trenchard, is a 
work of this nature ; has ſome merit in 
the ſtyle, and is not deficient in viyacity. 
But, though the authors profeſs to point 
their ſatire at the church of Rome, - they 
are by no means favourable to that of 
England, and ſeem to take unbecoming 
liberties with Chriſtianity itſelf. For this 
reaſon, and on account of the ludicrous 
manner in which the moſt venerable to- 
picks are occaſionally treated in it, I 
would not recommend the Independent 
| Whig to the peruſal of young perſons. 

949. I am to blame for not having 
mentioned ſooner the Eſſays of Lord Ve- 
rulam ; which were among the firſt ex- 
amples of the popular eſſay that appear- 
ed in England; and which, for ſound 
: philoſophy, and accurate obſervation, 


hure, not been exceeded, nor perhaps e- 
qualled. 
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qualled.” They deſerve to be not only 
read, but ſtudied; being traughr with - 
maxims of wiſdom expreſſed with great 
energy, though not always elegance, of 
ſtyle. The author publiſhed them al- 
ſo in Latin, with the title of Sermoner 
Fideles, I need not remind my hearers 
of the character this noble author bears 
in the literary world : they know, that 
he was the great reformer of philoſophy ; 
and that to him ſcience is more indebted 
perhaps, than to any other perſon. YetI 
know not whether any part of his works 
diſcovers greater force of mind, or a 
more original way of thinking, than his 
Eſſays. He ſays of them himſelf, and vo- 
ry juſtly, © Alrhough they handle thoſe 
« things wherein both mens lives and 
their perſons are moſt converſant; yet 
« I have endeavoured to make them not 
« vulgar, but of a nature whereof a man 
« ſhall find much in experience, and little 
 * in books; ſo as they are neither repeti- 
tions nor fancies.” And in another place 
he expreſſes himſelf on the ſame ſubject 
thus ; © I do now publiſh my Eſſays; 

« whach 
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«which of all my works have been moſt 
« current ; becauſe, as it ſeems; they come 
home to mens buſineſs and 'boſoms.” 
He appears to have had a high opinion of 
theſe eſſays: © I do conceive, ſays he, 
that the Latin volume of them,” (mean-' 
ing the edition he publiſhed in Latin), 
« as it is in the univerſal language, may 
« laſt as long as books laſt” —* I dedi- 
« cate them to you,” (ſays he to the 
Duke of Buckingham), being of the 
« beſt fruits, that, by the good increaſe 
<«< which God gives to my pen and la- 
* bours, I could yield.” —A work, fo 
much a favourite of the great Lord Ve- 
rulam, is ſurely intitled to the attention 
of every lover of learning. | 
950. The ſecond ſpecies of Rhetorical 
proſe is the Sermon, which is ſuppoſed to 
be delivered by a clergyman, in order to 
inſtruct his people in the doctrines of reli- 
gion, and animate them to the practice of 
it. No other compoſition has an end fo 
important as this; its. purpoſe being to 
lead men to happineſs both in this life, 
and in that which is to come: and the 
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doctrines it delivers are, or ought to be, 
founded, on the dictates of infinite wiſ- 
dom. The aim of the preacher is quite 
different from that of the ancient orators 
of Greece and Rome; and therefore his 
manner ought to be quite different, They 
addreſſed the people, the ſenate, or the 
judges, with a view to obtain their imme- 
diate conſent to ſome political meaſure : 
if they could do this, they gained their 
end: and they were not ſolicitous whe- 
ther they gained it by ſpeaking truth, or 
affirming plauſible falſchood ; by convin- 
cing the reaſon of the audience, or infla- 
ming their paſſions. But the preacher de- 
clares the truth, and nothing bur the truth; 
and ought to declare it ſo, as to convince 
the underſtanding, and improve the heart, 
not by a temporary impreſſion merely, but 
by eſtabliſhing permanent principles of 
piety, rectitude, and obedience. Let it 
be remarked further, that his buſineſs is 
totally different from that of the player ; 
and that the geſtures and declamation of 
the ſtage would in the pulpit be intolerably 
abſurd. The player means nothing more 
Vor. IL 4D than 
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than to pleaſe. by imitating nature: the 
preacher ſeriouſly and humbly expounds 
the word of God. There are not on earth 
twa profeſſions more incongruous. How 
abſurd then is at for a preacher to imitate 
the geſture and pronunciation of a player 
He might with equal reaſon put his ſer- 
mon in verſe, becauſe poets make verſes ; 
or ling them to a tune, , becauſe muſicians 
adapt muſick to words. | 

951. To attain excellence in che art of 
compoſing and pronouncing ſermons, the 
following qualifications ſeem to be neceſ- 
ſary. 1. The preacher muſt be a man of 
piety, and one who has the inſtruction and 
ſalvation of mankind ſincerely at heart. 
If this is not the caſe, he will not be able 
to touch the hearts of his hearers.; and if 
he cannot do that, he will preach in yan, 
In the utterance of him Who ſpeaks what 
he believes to be true, and of infinite im- 
portance, there is an earneſtneſs, a ſim- 
plicity, and an energy, of which every 
man of ſenſe who hears him feels the ef- 
fect, and which recommends a preacher 


more than any other accompliſhment, To 
which 
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which let me add, that though hypocriſy 
be at all times, and in men of all profeſ+ 
ſions, a moſt hateful vice, in a clergyman 
it is pecuharly atrocious, and muſt be ac- 
companied with ſuch corruption and baſe- 
neſs of heart, as cannot fail to render him 
not only uſeleſs in his calling, ms OE 
lutely deteſtable. 

952. 2. A preacher muſt bag 
modeſt and ſimple manners; and in his 
public performances and general beha« 
viour conduct himſelf fo, as to make his 
people ſenſible, that he has their temporal 
and eternal welfare more at heart than 
any thing elſe. Without this dulintereſt- 
ed love to the fouls of men, he will never 
gain the confidence of thoſe under his 
care, if they be people of ſenſe: they may 
wonder at his talents, but will not profie 
by his miniſtry. Reaſon, as well as Seftp» 
ture, declares, that a Chriſtian miniſter 
ought to preach, not himſelf, but the goſ- 
pel; that he ought to be much more an- 
xious to promote the knowledge and love 
of Chriſtianity, than to gain applauſe by 
an oſtentatious difplay of his addreſs, clo- 

4 D 2 | quence, 
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quence, or learning. — He muſt, in the 
third place, be well inſtructed in morali- 
ty and religion, and in the original 
tongues in which the ſcripture was writ- 
ten: for without theſe talents he can 
hardly be qualified to explain ſcripture, 
or to teach religion and morality. Yet, 
as men are more effectually led to virtue 
by example, than by precept, it muſt be 
owned, that a holy life and good ſenſe 
may make a clergyman very uſeful, even 
though his learning and genius be not 

great. | | 
953. He muſt, fourthly, be ſuch a pro- 
ficient in his own language, as to be able 
to expreſs every doctrine and precept with 
the utmoſt ſimplicity; and without any 
thing in the diction either finical on the 
one hand, or vulgar on the other. I have 
been told, that candidates for holy orders 
are uſually examined on their knowledge 
of ancient language: this is undoubtedly 
right: but they ought, in my humble o- 
pinion, to give proof, that they are alſo 
maſters of their own. An elegant ſimpli- 
city of ſtyle is more neceſſary in a ſer - 

| | mon, 
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mon, than in any other compoſition. For 
to men of all ranks and capacities the 
preacher addreſſes himſelf; and if he does 
not make what he ſays intelligible to all, 
and in reſpect of ſtyle not offenſive to any, 
he may chance to do more harm than 
good. Plain language, therefore, he muſt 
ſpeak ; otherwiſe the vulgar cannot un- 
derſtand him: and any thing which tends 
to debaſe his ſubjet he muſt not utter; 
leſt he offend both the learned and un- 
learned part of his audience. If he intro- 
duce uncommon words, to ſhow his 
learning; violent figures, to diſplay his 
wit; poetical flouriſhes, to make people. 
admire his fine fancy; or theatrical looks 
and geſtures, to intimate, that he is not 
unacquainted with players and playhou- 
ſes; ignorant people may be amazed at 
him; but every perſon of ſenſe will ſee, 
that the inſtruction of his hearers is with 
him but a ſecondary conſideration. 

954 A ſermon ſhould be compoled with 
regularity, and unity of delign, fo that all 
its parts may have a mutual and natural 
connection: and it ſhould not conſiſt of 
many 
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many heads, nor ſhould it be very long. 
If theſe rules are not obſerved, it may 
make a flight impreſſion while it is heard, 
but will quickly be forgotten. One can 
remember all the parts of a regular ma- 
chine, and their connections, on once ſee- 
ing it: but had thoſe parts been laid to- 
gether in a heap without connection or 
method, they would have taken no hold 
of the memory. (See 5 128.) The hu- 
man mind can attend for a certain ſpace; 
but if it be over- fatigued with attention, 


' . what it hears will doit harm without doing 


good. And let it be conſidered, that the 
common people are leſs capable of ſtrict 
attention than the learned are, becauſe 
leſs uſed to it; 10 that very long ſermons 
can anſwer no end, either to learned or 
unlearned hearers, except to wear out the 
ſpirits of the former, and raiſe in the lat- 
ter a fooliſh admiration 6f the preacher's 
powers, both which ends are very remote 
from the views of a conſcientious miniſter 
of the goſpel. — 1 ſhall only add, that a 
ſermon ought to be pronounced with gra- 


vity, modeſty, and mecknefs, and ſo as to 
| 8 
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be diſtinctly heard by all the audience. 
Let the preacher therefore accuſtom him - 
ſelf to articulate flowly, and deliver the 
words with a diſtin voice, and without 
artificial attitudes or motions, or any other 
affectation. 4 | 2 
955. The third and laſt ſpecies of Rhe- 
torical proſe is the Oration; delivered to 
judges from the bar, to wiſe men in a ſe- 
nate, or to the people in a forum. This I 
muſt omit: partly, becauſe it is not of 
general uſe ; partly, ' becauſe it is a ſuhject 
too — for the time I ſhould have 
to beſtow on it; and chiefly, becauſe it 
has been illuſtrated at large by Cicero and 
Quintilian, with whom every ſcholar will 
be careful to make himſelf. acquainted, 
Two things are eſpecially neceſſary to en- 
able a man to excel in it. The farſt is, a 
ready eloquence; which is in ſome mea» 
ſure the gift of nature, but may be much 
improved by practice in ſpeaking, and 
habits of recollection and accurate ſtudy. 
The ſecond is, an exact knowledge of the 
laws and conſtitution of one's country, 
and a perfect acquaintance with that bu- 
lineſs, 


de altered but for the worſe; and all 
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- fines, whatever it may be, which is to 
form the ſubject of the oration. - © 
956. The laſt ſort of proſe pe che 
is the Philoſophical (5 911.) ; which may 
be ſubdivided into Mathematical, Phyſi- 
cal, and Moral. In the mathematical 
ſtyle, the utmoſt perſpicuity and exactneſe 
are neceſſary; with ſuch an arrangement 
of propoſitions and arguments, as cannot 


tropes, figures, and other embelliſhments 
of dition are prohibited. Euclid is the 
beſt model, eſpecially in the original; 
which is the eaſieſt Greek book in the 
world, and a good preparative to the ſtudy 
of the language ; all his words being uſed 
in their proper fignification, and without 
any mixture of a figurative meaning. I 
need not ſay any thing of the advantages 
of mathematical ſtudy ; you have, in ano- 
ther place, heard them explained to better 
purpoſe than I can explain them; and are, 
I doubt not, ſenſible, that they muſt be 
very great. Not to mention the impor- 
tance of mathematical ſcience, as the 
foundation of aſtronomy, navigation, ſur- 

F | veying, 
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veying, gunnery, fortification, mechanitks; 
and other uſeful arts, I would only obſerve; 
that it is of ſingular benefit in improving 
the underſtanding of the ſtudent, by enga- 
ging his atrention, inuring him to accuracy 
and method, and making him acquainted 
with one ſpecies of reaſoning which is li- 
able to no exception. Two cautions only 
I would ſuggeſt to him ; and thoſe are, 
1. Not to waſte his time and talents in 
thoſe geometrical ſpeculations that are not 
connected with practice; and 2. Not to 
apply the rules of mathematical reaſoning 
to other parts of knowledge; or expect 
the ſame mode of arrangement, and form 
of proof, in theology, morality, and 
hiſtory, which he has been accuſtom- 
ed to in the mathematical ſciences The 
philoſophy of bodies, as far as it is 
connected with geometry; ought alſo to 
be delivered in the plaineſt words, and 
without any figurative embelliſhment. 
But thoſe phyſical inquiries which are 
not ſtrictly mathematical, may admit 
of rhetorical decoration, and ſhould be as 
entertaining as poſſible. Perſpicuity, how- 

Vol. II. 4 E ever, 
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ever, and exactneſa of method, ſhould ne- 
ver be ſacrificed to elegance; for the phi- 
loſopher ought always to remember, that 
his chief concern is, to find . * * 
plain the trut. 

957. All the doctrines of ae d en 
ſophy, including logick, are founded in 
a careful obſervation of the human mind. 
Now to human creatures nothing is more 
intereſting chan that which relates to hu- 
man paſſions, feelings, and ſentiments: 
and therefore it is the teacher's fault, and 
not the fault of the ſubject, if every part 
of moral philoſophy is not made very 
entertaining. The phenomena of human 
nature, which are the facts whereon this, 
| ſcience is built, ought to be iluſtrated 
: by examples from hiſtory and common, 

life; and theſe ſhould; be frequent, that 
attention may be continually, engaged, 
and the ſubject, notwithſtanding its ab- 
ſtract nature, made level to the capacity 
of every perſon who can obſerve what 
paſſes in his own mind, and in the world 
around him. Thoſe parts of moral ſcience 
that relate to our improvement in virtue, 

| | and 
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and the regulation of the pathons, ought 
quench, which tonchis the — 
poſes it to form good reſolutions. 4 
958. In this, in in Sy onde; Kine 
accuracy of arrangement, ànd perſpicuity 
of expreſſion, are indiſpenſable. Ambigui- 
ty of language is particularly to be guard 
ed againſt; or, where ambiguous terms 
muſt be uſed for want of better, which 
will ſometimes be the caſe, let care be ta- 
ken to explain or connect them ſb, as that 
che reader and writer may underſtand 
them in the ſame ſenſe,” and diſtinguiſh 
them from other terms of the ſame or fi- 
milar . found, but different fignificarion. 
To give one example. If we have occation 
to uſe the words tafte, fell, fight, or the 
like, let us do it in ſuch a way as chat the 
reader may inſtantly diſcover, whether we 
mean the thing perceived, the faculty per- 
ceiving, or the perception itſelf as diſtin- 
guiſhed from both. For, as I formerly ob- 
ſerved, all theſe, however different, are, 
both in common and in philoſophical lan- 
4 E 2 guage, 
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guage, frequently | denominated | by 'one 

and the ſame word. Had this rule been 

duly obſerved, we ſhauld have been free 
from a great deal of erroneous reaſoning, 

„ POR pe A 
reſpectable name of moral ſcience. - 

959. When I affirm, that 3 

quiry ought to be perſpicuous and enter- 

taining, it may be thought that I forget 

to take into the account thoſe ſpeculations 
concerning Power, Infinity, Space, Dura- 

tion, Innate ideas, &c. which in ſome 

moral ſyſtems take up great room, and 
which, being of an abſtruſe nature, ad- 
mit of few or no illuſtrations from com- 

mon life, and are therefore attended with 

\ unavoidable obſcurity. I confeſs that 
theſe things are not entertaining; I fear 
they are not always intelligible. From 

ſcience, therefore, I would exchade them ; 

| as they do harm, and cannot do good. 
They do harm: becauſe: they conſume 
precious time; exhauſt the vigour of the 
underſtanding in vain controverſy ; per- 

vert reaſon, by encouraging ſophiſtical 
yrangling ; and diſpirit the mind in 
___ A f. the 
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the ſearch of truth, by preſenting to it 


nothing but uncertainty. And they can- 


not do good: becauſe they lead to no 
coinciples that cant B ie 
ful, or indeed to any practical, purpoſe. 
Every ſcience, and moral. ſcience eſpecially, 
ought to refreſh the mind with the know- 
ledge of truth, and give ſtrength to the 
human faculties, by eſtabliſhing- rules for 
che regulation of human conduct, both in 
common life, and in the purſuits of litera- 
ture. Hut this ſpeculative metaphyſick can 
anſwer no end, that is not either bad or 
frivolous ; and therefore ſhall never form 
a'part of my moral ſyſtem, or attract che 
notice of any perſon who in theſe matters 
is willing to be determined by my advice. 
Plain, practical, and uſeful truth ought 
to be the ſole object of philoſophical "Ins 


quiry. 
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by”. TIE debgn of the, following re- 
marks on Poetry is, not to teach or recom- 
mend the practice of the art; but fo, 0 
explain the principles of it, as to ſhow, its 
connection with the human mind; and 
to,raiſe, if I can, in thoſe who hear me, 
as much curiofity concerning it, as may 
incline them to read the beſt ancient and 
modern poets; a ſtudy which will be 
found equally amufng and profitable. 
(See F 911.) The Eſential rules of this art, 
as well as of every other, are to be infer- 
red from its end, or deſtination. (G 233.) 
— That one end of it muſt, in all ages, 
have been 10 give pleaſure, can admit of no 
doubt. For why ſhould a man take the 
trouble to put his thoughts in verſe, which 
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is a work of ſome difficulty, if he did not 
hope, by ſo doing, to make them more a- 
proſe: or Why ſhould he contrive fables, 
if he did not think that they might have 
in them ſomething which people would 
take pleaſure to-read; or to hear? 1 
961. Hiſtory and philoſophy aim at in- 
ſtruction as their chief end; and, if they 
accompliſh this, are allowed to have me- 
rit. | But verſes, however inſtructive, have 
no poetical merit, unleſs they be in other. 
hiſtorian are at pains to pleaſe their read» 
ers, that they may the more. effeQually: - 
inſtruct chem: the poet inſtructs, that he 
may the more effectually pleaſe. Inſtruc- 
tion, therefore, is one end of poetry, but 
it is a ſecondary end; and we never eſti» 
mate the degree of poetica! merit by the 
quantity of inſtruction conveyed in the 
poem: every body knows, that the moſt 
inſtructive books in the world are writtan 
in proſe, — It has been aſked, whether 
poetical or proſe compoſition be che more 
ancient. The queſtion is not material, 

and 
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and hardly admits of a general anfwer:: 
If the book of Job be older than the Pen- 
tateuch, as ſome think it is, poetry will 
claim the priority; if Moſes wrote the 
Pentateuch before Job was written, the 
precedence muſt be given to proſe. In 
ancient Greece, and in Provence at the 
revival of letters, (F934), there is good 
reaſon to think, that proſe was Poſterior | 
to poetry. Whether verſe, that is, regu- 
lar meaſure, be eſſential to this art, will 
appear afterwards, I call it Poetry, after 
the example of moſt of our late writers; 
but am ſenſible, that its ancient name 
Poeſy is more proper. 

962. It was ſaid that the poet infiradts 
with this view, that he may the more ef- 
fectually pleaſe. That this may be under- 
ſtood, it is to be obſerved, that the human 
mind, when it is not biaſſed by prejudice 

or paſſion, generally prefers virtue to vice, 
and truth to falſehood. That, therefore, 
vrhich tends to corrupt the heart, or which . 
can do it no good, or which plainly pro- 
ceeds from a bad heart, muſt always of- 


Tele the moſt, * part of man- 
i kind; 
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kind; as that whoſe tendency is to make 
the heart better muſt pleaſe in the ſame 
proportion. It is true, that vitious cha- 
racers may in poetry be introduced ſpeak- 
ing and acting vitiouſly : but if that be 
done in order to deter from vice, by ex- 
hibiting its deformity and fatal conſe- 
quences, we may be inſtructed, or impro- 
ved by it, and conſequently pleaſed. It 
is alſo true, that poems, and other fitions, 
have been popular, in which it was at- 
tempted to exhibit vice under a ſeductive 
diſguiſe; or as the object, not of diſap- 
probation, or ridicule, {{ 199.), but of 
that ſort of laughter which breeds a li- 
king to the ludicrous object. Bur this is 
repugnant to the end of the art, as well as 
to the practice of all genuine poets, And 
the popularity of ſuch things cannot be 
laſting ; as it will be found to ariſe from 
a temporary .cauſe: from the novelty of 
the things themſelves ; from the /a/bion of 
the age: from the influence of patrons ; or 
merely from the inadvertence of the pub- 
lick, who were not at firſt aware of the 

Vor. II. 4 F real 
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real nature of the eur chat caught 
their attention. 

963. The poet is not, like the Mie 
and philoſopher, obliged to adhere, in his 
narrative, to truth: he may invent as 
many incidents as he pleaſes, if by ſo do- 
ing he can make his work agreeable; the 
Chief end of the art being to give pleaſure, 
The word foet means maler or inventor ; 
as if fiction were in ſome ſort neceflary to 
diſtinguiſh this art from that of thoſe who 
are obliged to confine themſelves to reality. 
But poetical fictions cannot be agreeable, 
_ unleſs they are natural. For to the laws 
and appearances of nature we are ſo much 
accuſtomed, that we cannot reliſh any 
thing which apparently contradicts them. 
What we call unnatural we always in a 
certain degree diſlike. Now, in order to 
have the quality expreſſed by the word 
natural, the fictions of poetry muſt be, 
firſt, Conformable to the general experi- 
ence of mank ind, or at leaſt not contrary 
opinions entertained concerning nature 
by che perſons to whom they are addreſ- 

1 
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ſelves at leaſt, and connected with probable 
_ circumſtances. In ſhort, Fiction, in or- 
der to give pleaſure, muſt be Probable, or 
Plauſible, or ſomething which, if it is not 
true, is fo like the truth, as not to ſeem un- 
natural to thoſe for whom it was invented. 
We are, indeed, eaſily reconciled to any 
fable, (provided it be conſiſtent with irſelf), 
in which the appearances of the univerſe 
as perceived by our ſenſes, and the opera- 
tions of the human mind as ſuggeſted by 
refleQion, are naturally repreſented. For 
theſe are things which every perſon is 
more or leſs acquainted with ; and concern 
ing which mankind have in all ages been 

nearly of the ſame opinion. | 
964. Different nations have differed in 
religion; and in their notions of thoſe in- 
viſible beings, whom they ſuppoſed to have 
influence in conducting human affairs, 
The Greeks and Romans believed in, or at 
leaſt worſhipped, Apollo, Jupiter, and other 
idols; and in latter times, when Europe 
was more ignorant than it is now, many 
Chriſtians believed in magic, enchantment, 
S's witches, 
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506 
witches, fairies, ghoſts, &c. All theſe 

things are now diſbeheved by people of 
ſenſe. And therefore, if a poem were 
ginary beings appeared as agents, we 
might be diverted with it, or laugh at it; 
but our heart and afſections could not be 

ſeriouſly intereſted. In Homer's fable, 

however, and in Virgil's, we are intereſted, 

notwithſtanding that heathen gods are in- 

troduced; becauſe we make allowance for 

the opinions of the people for whoſe a- 

muſement Homer and Virgil wrote, and 

we are willing from time to time to ſup- 

poſe ourſelyes in their ſituation, and to 

have the ſame views of nature which they 

had. In the ſame way we make allowance 

for ſimilar fables in other ancient poets. 

Yet it muſt be owned, that we are ſeldom 

or never intereſted in thoſe parts of a fable 

which directly contradict our own opi- 

nions. We are not, for example, intereſted 

in the ſquabbles of Homer's gods; though 

we may be, in thoſe adventures of the 

| | Greek and Trojan heroes, which are repre- 
ſented as the conſequences of what paſſed 
m 
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in the palace of Jupiter: becauſe in the 
joys and ſorrows. of our fellow-men, in 
whatever way brought about, we muſt 
always participate, when they are natu- 
rally deſcribed. Telcmague, notwithſtand - 
ing the beauty of the ſentiments, is not an 
intereſting tale: the language and ſtyle 
will not permit us for a moment to ſup- 
poſe it ancient; and we cannot think . 
Chriſtian Archbiſhop in carneſt, when he 
tells us, that Minerva, in the ſhape of an 
damn. accompanied his hero. 

965. The action of Paradiſe Loſt (by 
theefiien of an, axtch poem is meant the 
ſeries of events related in it) is ſuppoſed to 
have happened at the beginning of the 
world when we have reaſon to believe 
that good angels might have been employ» 
ed in conducting certain events, and that 
evil ſpirits exerted themſelves too ſucceſ- 
fully in corrupting our firſt parents, That 
part, therefore, of Milton's machinery, in 
which angels are concerned, has ſtill ſuf · 
ficient probability to intereſt us; and 
amang Chriſtians will always have it, — By 
the word machinery is here underſtood the 

uſe 


— urs oo aN 


uſe that a poet makes of ſuperior beings 
and fapernatural events. — But Milton has 
tranſgreſſed the rules both of probability 
and of poſſibility, and that in a very blame- 
able degree, when to the Supreme Being 
ke aſcribes long ents hs is; rower 
theological controverſy. * . | 

966. Hiſtory” and Philoſophy dehnten 
nature as it is. But we may imagine a 
ſtate of things, be bat — 
for all the works of God are good, but 
more amuſing to the human mind, than 
hat we ſee in the world around us. We 
mf imagine a finer landſcape, and a 
more matznificent town or palace, than 
any we ever beheld; and a heaven more 
beautifully adorned with ſtars, than that 
glorious firmament which is over our 


beads. The beſt man we ever knew is 


not ſo good as we may imagine a man'to 
be, or as a man ought to be. Now, as 

the ed ef pore} Is 68 pleads, and as that 
poetry is beſt which pleaſes moſt, it ſeems 
to follow, that poetical deſcriptions are to 
be framed, not ſo much after thoſe ap- 


pearances of nature which really exiſt, as 
according 
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according to that general idea of excel» 
lence, which it is poſſible for the human 
mind to conceive within the limits of pro- 
bability. — To take an example from: a 
kindred art. If a painter were to draw ſuch 
a human figure as every body would ac» 
knowledge to be completely beautiful, he 
would not copy any one individual per- 
ſanz. becauſe there are few or no indivi- 
ddqdal figures ſo beautiful as to have no ble» 
muſh; and becauſe any one, though ad- 
mired by ſome, might not be equally ad- 
mired by all. But he would, after obſer- 
ving a number of beautiful figures, and 
comparing them with one another, collect 
a general idea of beauty, more perfect 
perhaps than could be ſeen in any one 
perſon; and this general idea he would 
expreſs in his picture. And Pliny tells 
us, that an ancient painter made a famous 
picture of Helen in this very way. The 
example may ſerve to illuſtrate the nature 
of ſublime and elegant invention, both in 

painting and in poetry. 
967. It appears then, that Poetry, in 
order to be completely agreeable, mult 
be, 
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be, not, what hiſtory is, a Repreſentation 
of Real nature, but rather an Imitation of 
nature in that ſtate of perfection in which 
we may ſuppoſe nature to be. (5 189.). 
And this is the idea of poetry, which is 
given by Ariſtotle in his Poeticks, and 
by Bacon in his treatiſe of the Advance- 
ment of Learning. But it muſt be obſer- 
ved, firſt, that we are here ſpeaking of 
what is called the Higher Poetry, that is, 
of the Epick poem and Tragedy: for in 
explaining the eſſential rules of an art we 
muſt always allude to that art in its moſt 
perfect ſtate. In the Lower ſorts of Poetry 
nature may be exhibited as it is, and 
clowns, for example, introduced ſpeaking 
clowniſhly, and acting accordingly. And 
in Farces, and other poems intended to 
raiſe laughter, nature may be exhibited 
in a ſtate of degradation, that is, more 
imperfect than it really is. The higher 
poetry is analogous to Hiſtorical (it ſhould 
rather be called Poetical) Painting; the 
lower, to Portrait-Painting; and farce, 
to Caricature. Obſerve, ſecondly, that 
when, in ſpeaking of the higher poetry, 


we 
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we call it an imitation of nature impro- 
ved, we do not mean, that nothing is to 
appear there but what is beautiful and 
morally excellent. For, in an epick poem, 
a perſon may be introduced, of a worſe 
moral character perhaps, than ever appear- 
ed on earth; and ſcenes of horror may be 
deſcribed, more dreadful than ever were 
beheld by mortal eyes. Satan and Hell, 
as we find them in Paradiſe Loſt, are ex- 
amples of this. While we ſpeak of nature 
being improved in poetry, we mean little 
more, than that the appearances of thingy 
are exaggerated with reſpect to both good 
and evil, ſo as moſt effectually to gratify 
and improve the reader. 

968. One of the moſt important, and 
moſt difficult, parts of poetical fiction is, 
to invent and ſupport a variety of cha- 
racters; that is, to introduce in the ſtory, 
or in the play, a number of perſons of 
different tempers and talents, ſpeaking 
and acting, each according to his or her 
character, and within the bounds of pro- 
bability. Of the difficulty of. this fort of 
invention Horace is ſo ſenſible, that he 
VoI. II. G 4 rather 
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rather diſſuades it; and adviſes that cha- 
racters in the drama be taken from the 
ancient poets, or from tradition. And 
indeed, though many have made the at- 
tempt, Homer, Shakeſpeare, and Milton, 
are almoſt the only poets who have ſuc- 
ceeded in the invention of ſuch characters 
as are at once natural, adapted to the 
ſtrain of the compoſition, and different 
from all that had appeared before. 

969. To make every poetical character 
wiſe and virtuous, is not neceſſary, and 
would be improper. For, firſt, this would 
not be like nature; as all men have their 
frailties both moral and intellectual. Se- 
condly; it would be eaſy for us to foreſee 
what part a good man would act in any 
given circumſtances; ſo that his actions 
would produce no ſurpriſe: and the read- 
er's ſurpriſe, as it imparts vivacity to e- 
very emotion connected with it, is much 
ſought after by the writers of fiction, 
who, with this view, give ſuch à turn to 
their fable as makes one expect events dif- 
ferent from thoſe which they intend to 
bring about. Thirdly; we receive plea- 
ſure 
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ſure and inſtruction, not only by contem- 
plating the beauty and rewards of virtue, 
but alſo by obſerving the deformity and 
bad conſequences of vice: and therefore 
in a poetical fable good men ſhould be 
exhibited as a pattern to us, and ill men 
as a warning. Fourthly; diſtreſs is ne- 
ceſſary in fable to draw forth our pity ; 
this being a good and ſalutary affection, 
and attended, as formerly obſerved, with 
a very peculiar ſort of pleaſure. But diſ- 
treſs, except when it ariſes from ſome de- 
gree of vice or imprudence, pains us too 
exquiſitely even in fable: and therefore 
ſome of the characters in a poem muſt be 
to a certain degree vitious or imprudent, in 
order to bring about, by probable means, 
ſuch events, as, by drawing forth our piry, 
may both pleaſe and improve us. The moſt 
beautiful and moſt inſtructive incidents 
in Homer and Virgil are,thoſe which ariſe 
from vice and imprudence. The Trojan 
war, and all the adventures it occaſioned, 
were owing to the wickedneſs of two per- 
{ons and the folly of ſome others: the moſt 
pathetick epiſode in Virgil, the deſpair 
4 G 2 and 
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and death of Dido, is alſo the effect of 
imprudence and guilt: another tale in 
the ſame poet, inimitably tender and in- 
tereſting, the ſtory of Niſus and Eury- 
alus, has, in conſequence of youthful te- 
merity, a fatal termination: and Milton's 
divine poem would not have been either 
ſo affecting or ſo inſtructive, if it had 
not deſcribed the fall of man, as well as 
the ſtate of innocence. 

970. No ancient poet has diſplayed ſo 
great a variety of natural characters as 
Homer. In his perſons, not two of whom 
are alike, good and evil, prudence and 
imprudence, and different talents and paſ- 
ſions, are blended, as we find them in 
real life. Courage 1s a prevailing charac- 
ter among his heroes, but not two of them 
have the ſame ſort of courage. In one it is 
united with raſhneſs, in another with pru- 
dence, in a third with modeſty, in a fourth 
with oſtentation; one is brave and merci- 
ful, another brave and cruel z one is brave 
from principle, another from inſenſibility 
to danger, or from confidence in his maſſy 
arms; one is brave in the defence of his 


country 
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country, another in order to gratify him- 
felf. Almoſt every ſpecies of heroiſm may 
be found in Homer. His good characters 
have for the moſt part ſome weakneſs in 
them; and none of his bad ones are totally 
deſtirute of good qualities: which generally 
happens to be the caſe in life. Nor is it 
heroiſm only, that the poet diverſiſies. 
Neſtor and Ulyſſes are both wiſe, and both 
eloquent; but the wiſdom of the former 
is the effect of experience; that of the lat- 
ter, of genius; the eloquence of the one 
is copious, and, like that of old men, 
not always to the purpoſe, and apt to de- 
generate into ſtory- telling; that of the o- 
ther is cloſe and emphatical, and accom- 
panied with a peculiar modeſty and fim- 
plicity of manner bordering on awkward- 
neſs. His female perſonages the poet varies 
with equal ſkill: Helen, Andromache, 
Penelope, are all intereſting and amiable ; 
but they are quite different. Andromache 
is amiable, as an aſſectionate wife and mo- 
ther ; Penelope, as a prudent matron, of 
unſhaken fidelity ; and Helen, as an ac- 
compliſhed and beautiful woman, guilry 

of 


1 
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of one enormous treſpaſs, but candid, 

grateful, and ſubmiſſive. Homer's ſuper- 

annuated heroes are well, and naturally, 

diſtinguiſhed : how unlike 1s Neſtor to 

Priam ! how different Laertes from both ! 

ad, In the celeſtial, I ſhould rather ſay Olym- 

88 Y Nan, perſonages, Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, 

es Juno, Minerva, Venus, the attentive read- 

ers of this wonderful poet are entertained 

e erich varieties of character not leſs re- 
aN\ —&markable. 

pA n 971. All thoſe perſons in whoſe fortune 

WES „ writer of fable wiſhes his readers to be 

eeply intereſted, muſt have agreeable 

2 Ae * qualities to recommend them in ſome de- 

If 8 88 grec to our regard: for who could bear 

* to read the adventures of a perſon com- 

pletely worthleſs! But agreeable qualities 

ſhould never be given to a fabulous charac- 

ter in ſuch abundance, as to make us en- 

tertain any partiality for vice; a fault, 

however, which in modern plays and no- 

vels is very common. Writers of genius, 

who have that love of virtue which gene- 

rous minds always have had and will 


have, know how to give in this reſpect 
the 
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the proper direction to our paſſions,” and, 
without any confuſion of right and wrong. 


to make the ſame perſon raiſe within us 
very different emotions, pity and hatred 


perhaps, admiration and horror, The 
Achilles of Homer, for example; we ad- 
mire, we eſteem, we hate, and we pity. //., * 
We admire his great qualities, his gene- 
roſity, his valour, his ſuperiority to the, 


4 2 4 


fear of death: we eſteem his good 8 
ties, the warmth of his friendſhip, his 
fection to his parents, his love of Og 
his hatred of tyranny, his attention to the 


duties of hoſpitality, his gentle and 2 " 2 £94 


paſſionate behaviour to his enemy Priam : 
we hate him for his cruelty, obſtinacy, 
and violent temper: and we pity him on 


2 


6.9. 49 


account of that circumſtance in his poeti- 


cal deſtiny, which makes him foreſee that 
he muſt be cut off in the flower of his 
youth. 

972. Neither in the arrangement of his 
fable, nor in the variety of his characters, 
has Virgil attempred to rival Homer ; ha- 
ving been ſenſible no doubt of his inferio- 
rity in theſe two branches of the art; 
though 
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though in ſome others he is equal to his 
great maſter, and in ſome even ſuperior. 
His characters indeed are very few. Dido, 
however, Turnus, Mezentius, Evander, 
and one or two more, are well drawn, and 
ſkilfully diſtinguiſhed. Milton's plan did 
not admit many characters; but moſt of 
thoſe whom he has introduced are formed 
and diſcriminated with conſummate pro- 
priety. Satan is aſtoniſhingly ſuperior 
to all the other fiends; among whom 
there are different forms of impiety and 
male volence, notwithſtanding that all are 
malevolent and impious. Of the bleſſed 
ſpirits, Raphael is characteriſed by affabi- 
lity, and peculiar good-will to the human 
race; Michael by majeſty, but ſuch as 
commands veneration, rather than fear; 
Abdiel is diſtinct from both. It required 
great judgement to vary, with ſo much 
probability and nature (if I may ſo ſpeak), 
the characters of three angelick beings, 
who in goodneſs and greatneſs are almoſt 
equal. Adam and Eve, in the ſtate of 
« innocence,” as I have in another place ob- 


ſerved, © are characters well imagined, and 
« well 
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« well ſupported ; and the different ſenti- 
ments, ariſing from difference of ſex, 
« are traced out with inimitable delicacy, 
and philoſophical truth. After the fall, 
the poet makes them retain the ſame 
characters, without any other change, 
than what the tranſition from innocence 
« to guilt might be ſuppoſed to produce: 
Adam has ſtill that pre-eminence in dig- 
„ nity, and Eve in lovelineſs, which we 
« ſhould naturally look for in the father 
and mother of mankind.” Samſon in 
Milton's Agoniftes is a ſpecies of the he- 
roick character, not to be found in Ho- 
mer, diſtinctly marked, and admirably 
ſupported: and Delilah, in the ſame tra- 
gedy, is as perfect a model of an al- 
luring, worthleſs woman, as any other 
to be met with in poetry, 
973- But the only poet, modern or 
ancient, who in the variety of his charac- 
ters can vie with Homer, is our great Eng- 
liſh Dramatiſt; of whom the elegant and ju- 
dicious Lord Lyttelton boldly, but with 
no blameable exaggeration affirms, that if 
all human things were to periſh except 
Vol. II. 4 H 1 
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the works of Shakſpeare, it might ſtill be 
known from them what man was. He 
has greater variety in this and in other 
reſpects, than Homer could have; for 
Homer was confined to heroick manners, 
and the uniform dignity of the Epick muſe : 
whereas the more ductile nature of the 
drama permitted the Engliſh poet to in- 
dulge himſelf, without reſtraint, in co- 
medy and farce, as well as in tragedy, In 
exhibiting different forms of heroiſm, he 
fhews not the ability or the art of Homer; 
but he ſhews very great ability : Hotſpur, 
Henry Prince of Wales, Macbeth, and O- 
thello, are heroes, totally unlike one ano- 
ther, and cach ſo natural, and ſo well diſtin- 
guiſhed, that we think we know him as 
thoroughly, as if he had been our intimate 
acquaintance. What diverſities, of comick 
humour, appear in the fame Henry, in 
Talſtaff, Benedick, Mercutio ! of feminine 
lovelineſs, in Miranda, Juliet, Deſdemona, 
Roſalind, Ophelia! of laughable abſur- 
dity, in Dogberry, Juliet's nurſe, the hoſt 
of the garter, Sir Hugh Evans, Mrs 
Quickly, Shallow, Slender! &c.—Bur it 
would require volames, and the labour of 

years, 
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years, to give a juſt analyſis of the charac- 
ters of Shakſpeare. 

974- There is a conſiderable difference 
between the Hiſtorical and Poetical ar- 
rangement of events; the aim of the for- 
mer being, to adhere to truth and chro- 
nology ; that of the latter, to produce ſur- 
priſe and other pleaſurable emotions. In 
hiſtory ſome events are recorded, merely 
becauſe they are true, though their cauſes 
be unknown, and their confequences un- 
important. But of all poetical events the 
cauſes ſhould be manifeſt, for the ſake of 
probability; and the conſequences import- 
ant, that the reader may be intereſted. —_A 
hiſtory may be as long as you pleaſe ; for, 
while inſtruQtive and true, it is ſtill a good 
hiſtory, But a poem muſt not be very 
long: becauſe it is addreſſed to the paſ- 
fions, which cannot long be kept in vio- 
lent exerci fe : becauſe, in order to be ſuit- 
ably affected with the poet's art, one muſt 
have a diſtin remembrance ot the whole 
fable; which could not be, if it were very 
long: be cauſe poetical compoſition is dit- 
ficult : and becauſe events in poetry, that 

4 H 2 they 
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they may have the proper effect upon the 
imagination and paſſions, ought to be de- 
ſcribed with ſome degree of minuteneſs; 
ſo that a poem, if it were to comprehend 
many events, would ſhoot out into an im- 
moderate length. 

975. The poet therefore commonly fixes 
on ſome one great event, as the ſubje of 
his work, to the bringing about of which 
every material part of the action ought to 
contribute. Thus, in the Iliad, every thing 
relates to the wrath of Achilles; which in 
the firſt words of the poem is propoſed as 
the ſubject; and which every part of the 
fable tends to diſplay, in its riſe, progreſs, 
and conſequences: and when that wrath 
is extinguiſhed, the poem is at an end. 
Some criticks have thought that, as the 
anger of Achilles ended with the life af 
Hector, who is killed in the twenty-ſecond 
book, the poem ought to have concluded 
with that book; and that the following 
events, being unneceſſary, violate the uni- 
ty of the fable. But the anger of Achilles 
was not extinguiſhed by the death of Hec- 
tor: he had vowed to treat the dead body 


with 
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with indignity, and continued to do fo, 
nll Priam prevailed on him to allow it the 
honours of ſepulture. Hector's funeral, 
therefore, being the proof and conſequence 
of the extinction of the hero's anger, is 
very properly made the concluding event. 
— The ſubjeR of the Eneid is the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Trojans in Italy : to this the 
poem continually tends : and when this is 
effected by the death of Turnus, the only 
remaining perſon who oppoſed that eſta- 
bliſhment, the poem naturally concludes. 
976. It was hinted, that every material 
part of a poetical fable tends to bring 
about or illuſtrate that event which forms 
the ſubject of it. Digreſſions however 
may be introduced ſo as to have a very 
pleaſing effet; and, though they have 
little connection with the ſubject, never 
fail to be applauded, if they be eminently 
beautiful in themſelves, Digreſſions of 
this ſort in an epick poem are called epi- 
ſodes. The moſt beautiful in the Eneid 
are the deſpair and death of Dido in the 
fourth book, the account of Elyſium, 
Tartarus, and the Zugentes campi, in the 


ſixth, 
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fixth, the death of Cacus in the eighth, 
and the ſtory of Niſus and Euryalus in the 
ninth. The fineſt in the Ihad are the 
parting of Hector and Andromache, and 
the defcription of the ſhield of Achilles. 
In the Georgick are ſome: digreſſions of 
tranſcendent beauty: the prodigies that 
attended the death of Julius Ceſar, in the 
firſt book; the praiſes of a country life, in 
the ſecond ; the plague among rhe beaſts, 
in the third; and the ſtory of Orpheus 
and Eurydice in the fourth, But nothing 
of the kind 1s finer than the apoſtrophe 
to light in the beginning of the third 
book of Paradiſe Loſt. 

977. The hiſtorian takes up his narra- 
tive at the beginning ; but the poet begins 
in the middle of the ſubject, or rather as 
near the end as poſhble. Though the Iliad 
contains the moſt important particulars of 
the war of Troy, the action of the poem 
opens in the ninth year of the war, and 
laſts little more than forty days; and we 
are informed occaſionally of the previous 
events by the converſation of the perſons 


who bear a part in the action. The Eneid 
| contains 
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contains the affairs of ſeven years; but 
the firſt thing related in it is the departure 
of the Trojan fleet from Sicily, which hap- 
pened but a few months before the death 
of Turnus : and the previous part of the 
ſtory we learn from a narrative which the 
poet puts in the mouth of Encas, who at 
the requeſt of Dido relates his adventures. 
— This contrivance, of beginning in the 
middle of the ſubject, has in poetry ſeve- 
ral advantages. By giving compactneſs to 
the fable, it makes it be eaſily remem- 
bered ; and, by putting it in the poet's 
power to begin the action as he pleaſes, it 
enables him to rouſe the reader's attention 
and curioſity, by ſetting before him, in the 
commencement of the work, (which in hiſ- 
tory is generally languid), ſome great event, 
or intereſting combination of images. It 
is alſo agreeable to the order in which moſt 
things ſtrike our ſenſes. For it rarely 
happens, that we ſee the whole of any 
great event from beginning to end. Such 
things are moſt apt to draw our attention 
ſome time after they are begun; and what 
went before, we learn from other people, 

or 
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or perhaps make out for ourſelves, from 
the converſation of the perſons engaged 
in the action. This poetical arrangement 
of events is followed not in epick poems 
only, but alſo in regular tragedies and 
comedies, and ſometimes in romances and 
narrative ballads. Fielding's Amelia, and 
Goldſmith's Hermit, are conducted accord- 
ing to this plan. 

978. OF THE LANGUAGE or Por- 
TRY. As poetical fiction imitates im- 
proved nature, (5 967.) ſo Poetical Lan- 
guage 1s an imitation of natural lan- 
guage improved to that degree of per- 
fection, whereof, in a conſiſtency with 
probability, we may ſuppoſe it capable. 
Natural Language and Good Language 
are not always the ſame. Language is 
Good, when it is according to rule: it is 
Natural, when ſuitable to the condition, 
circumſtances, and character of the ſpeak- 
er. In hiſtory, the hiſtorian is ſuppoſed 
to ſpeak from beginning to end. Now 
the hiſtorian aſſumes the character of a 
perſon who is capable of inſtructing man- 
kind, and muſt therefore be ſuppoſed ca- 

pable 
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pable of telling his ſtory agreeably and 
with elegance. His ſtyle, theretore, in 
order to be natural, that is, ſuited to his 
ſuppoſed condition and character, muſt 
be uniformly elegant, even although he 
ſhould have occaſion to record the ſen- 
timents and ſpeeches of illiterate per- 
ſons: which is no more than we ſhould 
expect from a good ſpeaker recapitulating, 
in any ſolemn aſſembly, the ſpeech of a 
clown. | | 
979. In the Epick poem, the poet, or 
his muſe, is ſuppoſed to ſpeak from be- 
ginning to end. As he lays claim to in- 
ſpiration, and unfolds even the thoughts 
of men, and the tranſactions of ſuperior 
beings, his language, adapted to this his 
ſuppoſed character, muſt be elevated, far 
above that of hiſtory, into the higheſt e- 
legance poſſible. And in this he muſt 
uniformly perſiſt, even when he relates 
the ſentiments and ſayings of perſons 
from wham, if they themſelves were to 
ſpeak, we ſhould expect no elegance at 
all. In tragedy and comedy the poet ne- 
ver appears ; the ſeveral perſons being 
Vor. II. 41 themſelves 
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themſelves introduced, ſpeaking and act- 
ing ſuitably to their reſpective characters 
and circumſtances. It is natural however, 
that the language of tragedy ſhould be 
more elevated than that of comedy. For 
in the former the perſons are ſuppoſed to 
be in the higher ranks of life, and em- 
ployed in affairs of importance: whereas 
in comedy they are for the moſt part ta- 
ken from the middle and lower ranks, 
and employed in buſineſs of a more tri- 
vial nature.—lIn the lower ſorts of come- 
dy, which are called Farce, nature, as I 
already obſerved, 1s repreſented as rather 
degraded than elevated, the author's chief 
purpoſe being to raiſe laughter; and 
therefore clawns are introduced ſpeaking 
clowniſhly, and foreigners ſpeaking im- 
perfectly in a barbarous dialect; and, in 
general, whatever is ridiculous in life 1s 
made more ridiculous than it is in reality, 
'There 1s, for the moſt part, a great deal 
of farce in comedy. Criticks may mark 
the difference between them, but poets 
ſeldom mind it. Terence indeed writes 


-pure 
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pure comedy, as Menander probably did; 
there 1s a great proportion of farce in 
Plautus, and in Ariſtophanes hardly any 
thing elle, | 
980. Poetical language is “ natural lan- 
« guage improved as far as may be con- 
« fiſtent with probability.“ Natural lan- 
guage is improved in poetry, firſt, by the 
uſe of Poetical words; ſecondly, by tropes 
and figures; and thirdly, by Verſiſication. 
In moſt cultivated tongues, perhaps in all, 
there are words and phraſes, which, be- 
cauſe they often occur in poetry, and ſel- 
dom or never in proſe, are termed Poetical. 
Many of theſe were once in common uſe, 
but are now little uſed, and, except in 
poetry, are obſolete. Such in Englith are 
the words {rump for trumpet, Helm for 
helmet, morn for morning, /ore for learn- 
ing, rue for regret, &c. Some poetical 
words are common words lengthened, 
and ſome are common words ſhortened, 
for the convenience of the verſtfier; as 
affright for fright, di/part for part, diffain 
for ſtain, eve and even for evening, illume 
for illuminate, &c. The Latin poets, in a 
4 I 2 ſimilar 
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ſimilar way, and for the ſame reaſon, 
ſhortened fundamentum, tulamentum, muni- 
mentum, &c. into fundamen, tutamen, muui- 
men, Many of our poetical words, which 
cannot be called either obſolete or old, are 
borrowed from other languages, as philc- 
mel, radiant, refulgent, redolent, verdaut, 
zephyr, &c. For more particulars on 
this ſubject, ſee an Eſſay on Poetry and 
Muſick as they affeft the mind, Part II. 

981. The poetical dialect of the Greeks 
is probably that form of the language 
which was in common uſe in the days of 
the firſt Greek poets, Heſiod and Homer; 
or perhaps in the time of thoſe who lived 
a century earlier, and whoſe ſtyle it 19 
probable that Homer imitated, as Or- 
pheus, Linus, Amphion, and Muſeus, of 
whole works nothing now remains. 
This ſtyle in after times was gradually 
diſcontinued in common life, and uſed 
by thoſe writers only who imitated the 
ancient poets. Such changes happen in 
all cultivated languages. The Engliſh 
now Written is in many reſpects different 
from what Spencer wrote two hundred 


years 
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years ago; and the difference is ſtill more 
remarkable between Spencer's language 
and that of Chaucer, who was two 
hundred years before him. —The advan- 
rages ariſing from the uſe of poetical 
words are theſe two. Firſt, they make 
the language of poetry more muſical ; 
moſt of them being agreeable in the 
found, and eaſily put in verſe. And ſe- 
condly, they make it more ſolemn: for 
thoſe words which we never meet with 
but in very elegant writing, do as natu- 
rally acquire dignity and elegance, as 
other words become vulgar, by being 
uſed on vulgar occaſions. Such is the 
effect of aſſociation. 

982. In what reſpects Tropes and Fi- 
gures are ornamental to language, we have 
ſeen formerly : I therefore proceed to make 
ſome remarks on Verſification. Poetry, be- 
ing intended to give pleaſure, muſt be a- 
greeable in the found, as well as in every 
thing elſe. Harmony in proſe is ornamen- 
tal; in verſe, neceſlary. It has been much 
debated among criticks, whether Verſe, 
or Regular meaſure, be eſſential to the 


poet's 
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poet's art. Without recapitulating what 
has been ſaid by others, I ſhall give what I 
take to be the truth ; that © to poetry verſe 
« is not eſſential, but is neceſſary to the 
perfection of all poetry that admits of 


* it.“ It is to this art what colours are to 
painting. A painter might draw beautiful 
and exact figures by means of one co- 
lour ; and ſome ſorts of drawing admit no 
more; but pictures are not perfect, unleſs 
there be in them as many colours as are 
ſeen in the originals. So, a poem may be 
in proſe; but, in order to be perfect, moſt 
kinds of poetry muſt be in verſe. — Let it 
be obſerved here, that in proſe the mea- 
ſures of verſe are extremely improper. Such 
compoſition looks like neither proſe nor 
verſe; one might call it, in the words of 
a witty author, proſe run mad. It reſem- 
bles the gait of a man who walks, ſome- 
times naturally, and every now and then 
in a minuet-ſtep. Always to avoid poeti- 
cal meaſure in proſe is not eaſy; nor is it 
worth while to be continually on our guard 
againſt it: but in general it ought to be 


avoided, as it t very judiciouſly is, by our 
tranſlators, 
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tranſlators, in the poetical, as well as in 
the other parts of Scripture. In ſome pre- 
tended tranſlations of ancient poems, it is 
affected as a beauty, and no doubt has its 
admirers ; but it will not gratify an ear 
that has been long accuſtomed to the beſt 
ancient and modern authors, 

983. In Comedy, which imitates the 
language of converſation, verſe would ſeem 
to be unnatural, and conſequently impro- 
per, Yet the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
French, have comedies in verſe; which 
muſt be allowed where it is the faſhion, 
but would not now ſuit the Engliſh taſte : 
unleſs it were verſe ſo careleſsly modula- 
red, that the meaſure could appear to the 
eye only, and not to the ear. Fielding's 
Amelia is an epick poem af the comick ſpe- 
cics, and would be ſpoiled if it were turned 
into verſe : Telemachus is a ſort of ſerious 
epick poem, and would not be improved 
by being verſified. To the lower kinds of 
poetry, ſuch as paſtorals, ſongs, epigrams, 
and the like, verſe ſeems to be eſſential, 
becauſe they have little elſe to diſtinguiſh 
them from proſe.—Very ſublime poetry, 


eſpecially 
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eſpecially if very ancient, has ſometimes a 
better effect in a literal proſe tranſlation, 
than it would have in verſe; becauſe the 
ornaments eſſential to the modern poetick 
meaſures would be hurtful to its ſimplicity. 
Every attempt to verſify the book of Job, 
the Pſalms, and the other poetical parts of 
Scripture, takes away from the beauty and 
the grandeur of thoſe ſacred compoſitions, 

984. The principles of verſification are 
in different languages different. In Greek 
and Latin, the meaſure of verſe depends 
on the guantity of the ſyllables z that is, on 
their being long or ſhort, With us it 
may depend on the ſame thing, but does 
not ſo always, or eſſentially. The fol- 
lowing line conſiſts of a ſhort and long 
ſyllable five times repeated: 


Deſpair, remorſe, revenge, torment the ſoul. 


But this other line, though of the ſame 
ſort of verſe, conſiſts of nine ſhort ſyl- 
lables and a long one: 


The buſy bodies flutter, tattle ill, 


In fact, Engliſh verſification depends on 
the 
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the alternate ſucceſſion of Emphatick and 
Non-emphatick ſyllables. And though 
the emphatick ſyllable is often long, it is 
not always ſo. In the word air, the 
laſt ſyllable is emphatick and long; in 
body, the firſt is emphatick anck hort. 

985. In moſt languages the meaſure of 
verſe depends on a- certain proportion 
which one verſe bears to another, in re- 
ſpe either of the time, or of ſomething 
elſe that affects the pronunciation. That 
proportion ſhould be agreeable, is not ſur- 
priſing, and has formerly been accounted 
for. It ſuggeſts the agreeable idea of ſkill 
and contrivance : and when we have heard 
a few verſes, we expect the ſame meaſures ' 
to return; and this expectation, and the 
gratification that follows it, give a pleaſing 
exerciſe to the mind, In the ſame manner 
we might account for the pleaſure derived 1 
from the rimes of modern verſe. The 
Greeks and Romans ſuppoſed a line of 
poetry to conſiſt of a certain number of 
parts, which the Latin grammarian calls 
feet. A foot conſiſts of two ſyllables at 
jeaſt, and no more at moſt than three or 

Vol. II. 4 K four. 
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four, A foot made up of two long ſyl- 
lables was called ſpondeus ; of a long and 
ſhort, trocheus ; of a ſhort and long, iam- 
bus; of a long and two ſhort, dafylus or 
finger; of two ſhort and a long, anapeſtus ; 
and of two ſhort ſyllables, pyrrichius. 

986. In order to underſtand the mea- 
ſures of Engliſh yerſe, it is ſuſſicient that 


we fix in our mind a diſtint notion of 


the trocheus, iambus, and anapeſtus ; for 
in our language the ſpondeus is not fre- 
quent; and thoſe meaſures are alſo un- 
common, in which the dactyl predomi- 
nates; the more uſual meaſures of our 
verſe being reducible to three, Iambick, 
Trochaick, and Anapeſtick, Adapting 
ancient terms to Engliſh proſody, we may 
call an Emphatick and Non-emphatick ſyl- 
lable, forming one foot, a Tracheus, as 


gentle, purple, body; a Non-emphatick ſyl- 


lable followed by an Emphatick one, an Iam- 
bus, as revenge, depart, attend ; two Non-em- 


phatick ſyllables ſucceeded, in the ſame foot, 


by an Emphatick ſyllable, an Anapeſtus, 
as undertake, underſiand, entertain; and an 


| Emphatick ſyllable followed, in the ſame 


foot, 
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foot, by two Non-emphatick ones, a Dac- 
tyl, as thunderer, multitude, profligate. Of 
all poetical meaſures the lambick is the 
moſt natural ; for, as Ariſtotle obſerves, 
we often fall into it in ordinary diſcourſe: 
Trochaick and Anapeſtick meaſures arg 
more artificial, 

987. Of Engliſh Iambicks there are five 
or ſix ſpecies, (I divide them into ſpecies 
according to their different lengths), where- 

of theſe that follow are the moſt common, 
I. The good alone are great. 
II. The hand that made us is divine. 
III. live in hope that all will yet be well. 
IV. For thou art but of duſt, be humble and be wiſe. 
V. The Lord deſcended from above, and bow'd the 

heavens high. 
Obſerve, that the ſecond of theſe lines is 
the ſame meaſure with the Iambick dimeter 
of the ancients, whereof you will find ex- 
amples in the Latin proſody, as /Zternitatis 
 janua: the third is the Engliſh heroick 
verſe : the fourth, which is called Alexan- 
drine, for what reaſon I know not, cor- 
reſponds in meaſure with the Iambick i- 
meter of the ancients, of which the follow- 
4 K 2 ing 
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ing line of Horace, when rightly pronoun- 
ced, is an example, 

Beatus ille qui procul negotiis : 
and the fifth is now for the moſt part bro- 
ken into two lines, the one containing 


four feet and the other three. 
988. Of Engliſh Trochaicks there are 


four or five ſpecies ; whereof theſe two are 
the moſt common. In each of them, an 
Emphatick and Non-empharick ſyllable are 
diſpoſed alternately, ſo that this meaſure 
is the reverſe of the former. 

I. Come and trip it as ye go 

On the ligbt fantaſtic toe. 

II. O'er the dreary waſte they wander. 
This ſecond verſe, with the former ſubjoin- 
ed to it, makes the meaſure of an excellent 
Engliſh ballad known by the name of 
Hoſier's ghoſt, which begins thus: 
As near Portobello lying, On the gently ſwelling flood, 
At midnight, with ſtreamers flying, Our triumphant 

navy rode, 
Examples of the fame meaſure may be 
found in the Greek tragedies; and we 
have it in a Latin poem called Pervigilium 


Venerts, 
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Feneris, commonly aſcribed to Catullus: 


Ver novum, ver jam canorum, Vere natus orbis eſt. 


Of Anapeſtick verſe there are in Engliſh 
four or five forts ; the two following are 


the moſt common. 


I. With her mien ſhe enamours the brave. 
II. If 1 live to grow old, as I find 1 go down, 


In both ſorts the firſt foot is often, indeed 
generally, an 1ambus : 


I. Deſpairing beſide a clear ſtream. 
IT. The bright and the balmy effulgence of morn. 


989. It is not the meaſure merely of ver- 
ſes that deſerves attention: poets have ſtu- 
died to vary the ſound, and the motion, 
of their numbers, according to the ſubject; 
which has produced what the criticks call 
Imitative Harmony. But ſuch imitation 
neither is, nor can be, nor ought to be, 
exact: it is enough, if there be a remote 
reſemblance between the ſound and the 
fenſe, and if the verſification vary as the 
ſubje varies. Articulate ſounds may imi- 
tate other ſounds ; and the ſlowneſs or ra- 
pidity of poetical rhythm may imitate 

other 
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other ſlow or quick motions. On this 
principle, harmonious poets may imitate 
ſounds that are ſweet with dignity, — ſweet 
and tender, —toud, — and harſh ; and mo- 
tions, that are — flow in conſequence of 
difficulty, — ſlow in conſequence of dignity, 
— ſwift and noiſy, — ſwift and ſmooth, — 
uneven and abrupt, — quick and joyous. 
An unexpected pauſe in the verſe may alſo 
; imitate a ſudden failure of ſtrength, or in- 
terruption of motion; or give vivacity to 
an image or thought, by fixing the atten- 
tion longer than uſual upon it. — See ex- 
amples of all theſe, and of other things 
relating to this ſubject, in Theory of Lan- 
| guage, part I. chap, 4. and in an Eſuy on 
Poetry and Muſic as they affect the Mind, 
part II. chap. 2. — There are poets who 
have very little of this imitative harmo- 
ny, and not much variety in their 
numbers; as Ovid, Waller, Lanſdowne, 
Roſcommon, &c. But the great poets, e- 
| ſpecially the Epick, Lyrick, and Didactick, 
have much of it; and, with reſpe& to their 
degrees of excellence in it, thoſe I am beſt 
acquainted with may be thus arranged: 
| Homer 1 
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Homer, Virgil, Milton, Taſſo, Spenſer, 
Gray, Dryden, Pope, Horace, in ſome of 
his odes, particularly Tyrrhena regum pro- 
genies, and in ſome paſſages of his epiſtles, 
ſhows a very correct ear for poetical har» 
mony ; but the general tenor of his com- 
poſitions did not often admit of this beau» 
ty. Nor does tragedy often admit of imita- 
tive modulation. Yet ſome noble examples 
of it might be quoted from Shakeſpeare. 

990. I ſhall conclude this ſubject with 
an attempt to enumerate the generg and 
Species of poetry. The genera may perhaps 
be reduced to ſeven. Firſt, Epick or Nar- 
rative; ſecondly, Dramatick, which is 
made in order to be ated, or in imitation 
of what is ated; thirdly, Lyrick, which is 
or may be accompanied with mulick ; 
fourthly, Elegiack ; fifthly, Didactick 3 
ſixthly, Deſcriptive ; and laſtly, Epigram- 
matick. Each of theſe kinds may be ſub- 
divided into ſeveral ſpecies or ſorts. A com- 
plete enumeration I do not pretend to give. 
991. Narrative Poetry comprehends, 1, 
The Regular Epick Poem of Homer, Vir- 
gil, Milton, and Taſſo; the general nature 
| | of 
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of which may be pretty well underſtood 
from what has been ſaid. 2. The Mixed 
Epick Poem ; ſuch as the Fairy Queen of 
Spenſer, and Arioſto's Orlando Furiofo ; 
in which are leſs probability, leſs unity, 
and great extravagance of invention. 3. 
The Hiſtorical Poem; in which the cvents 
are generally true, and arranged in the 
hiſtorical order; as the Pharfaha of Lu- 
can, the Punick war of Silius Italicus, and 
Addifon's Campaign. 4. The Heroick 
Tale; which is either wholly fabulous, or 
nearly ſo; has more unity and regularity 
than the former, and turns for the moſt 
part upon ſome one event. Such are ma- 
ny of the tales in Ovid's Metamorphoſis ; 
and ſuch are moſt of the ſerious pieces 
in Chaucer's Canterbury tales ; particular- 
ly Palamon and Arcite, which is very well 
modernized by Dryden. 5. The DidaQtick- 
Epick; in which there is more philoſophy 
than narrative. Such is Milton's Paradiſe 
Regained, an excellent and inſtructive 
poem, much leſs read than it ought to be, 
6. Serious Romance, of which enough has 
been ſaid already. The Adventures of Te- 
| lemachu, 
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lemachus is of this ſpecies; if it may not 
rather be called an Epick poem in proſe. 
7. Comick Epick poetry comprehends the 
Comick Romance, and the Comick Narra- 
tive Poem. Don Quixote, Amelia, Cecilia, 
are examples of the one, and Hudibras of 
the other. 

992. Dramatickh Poetry comprehends ma- 
ny ſpecies. 1. The Ancient Greek Trage- 
dy of Eſchylus,' Sophocles, and Euripides; 
the plan of which is very well imitated in 
the Samſon Agoniſtes of Milton, and the 
Caractacus of Maſon. 2. The Modern Re- 
gular Tragedy of five acts, without the 
chorus, which to the former ſpecies is eſ- 
ſential. Of this ſort are the tragedies 
of Rowe, Racine, the Cato of Addiſon, 
Congreve's Mourning Bride, &c. 3. The 
Ancient Comedy of the Greeks, whereof 
nothing but Ariſtophanes remains; which 
is groſsly ſatirical, in many reſpecb iade- 
cent, and in ſome abominable. This farm 
of the drama has never, I think, been, and 
I hope will never be, attempted by the 
moderns. 4. The Ancient Satyrick drama, 
ſo called from the ſatyrs, which, together 

Vor, II. 4 L with 
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with heroes and clowns, appeared in it as 
actors; a ſort of licentious farce, which 
Horace ſeems to have thought ſuſceptible 
of reformation, and has propoſed ſome ve- 
ry ſenſible rules * for reforming, Whether 
theſe were ever applied to practice is not 
known, Fortunately, every thing of this 
ſort has periſhed, except the Cyclops of 
Euripides; which is a vile production. 5. 
The New Comedy, as it was called, of Me- 
nander and Terence, which has no chorus, 
and is written with great elegance and po- 
liteneſs. Plautus would belong to this claſs, 
if there were not too much farce in him 
and low humour. 6. The modern regular 
Comedy of five acts; ſuch as the Drum- 
mer by Addiſon, the Conſcious Lovers by 
_ Steele, the Merry Wives of Windior by 
Shakeſpeare, the Clandeſtine Marriage by 
Garrick and Colman, Theſe are excellent 
comedies; Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives is 
probably the beſt in the world. 7. The 
Farce: a kind of ſhort comedy, ſufficiently 
characteriſed already: we have numbers of 
them, by Fielding, Garrick, Foote, Mur- 
phy, and others. 8, The Hiſtorical Tra- 

1 gl- 


* Epiſt. ad Piſon, verſ. 220,250. 
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gi-Comedy ; the nature of which is ex- 
preſled in its name: ſuch as Shakeſpeare's 
Julius Ceſar, Henry the Fourth, Richard 
the Third, &c. Shakeſpeare is the only 
author who excels in this fort of drama; 
which in his time was called Hiſtory : 
Ben Johnſon attempted it without ſucceſs. 
9. Poerical Tragi-Comedy ; whereof the 
beſt examples extant are Othello, Hamlet, 
Macbeth, and Lear, by the ſame great 
author. This ſpecies is generally founded 
in fiction, or very obſcure tradition : the 
former, in the detail of the bifforical events, 
and delincation of the real characters, de- 
parts not materially from hiſtorical truth. 
to. The Ballad Opera ; a fort of comedy 
or farce, with ſongs or ballads in it; ſuch 
as the Duenna, Love in a village, the Pad- 
lock, &c. The firſt thing of this kind 
that appeared among us, was the Beggar's 
Opera; one of the vileſt pieces of low and 
profligate humour that ever was known, 
at leaſt in modern times; which has done 
more harm than any other dramatick ex- 
hibition ſince the age of Ariſtophanes ; 
and which could never have acquired po- 

4 L 2 pularity, 
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pularity, if it had not been for the ſongs, 


and ſome other cauſes formerly ſpecified, 


65 962.) 11. The Serious Italian Opera; 


which, as reformed by Metaſtaſio, is a tra- 
gedy of three acts, with odes or ſongs in- 
terſperſed, and which from beginning to 


end is accompanied with muſick. There 


is alſo a Comick Italian Opera; — but I 
confine myſelf to thoſe ſorts of poetry 
with which we are beſt acquainted. 12. 
The Paſtoral ; ſuch as the Idyls of Theo- 
critus, the Eglogues of Virgil, the Paſto- 
rals of Pope and Philips, and the Eglogues 
of Spenſer ; all which I refer to the Dra- 


matick ſpecies, becauſe they are common- 


ly in the form of either dialogue or ſoli- 
loquy. Milton's Lycidas, and Maſon's 
monody on the death of Pope, are alſo of 
this ſpecies; though more ornamented in 
the ſtyle, and more allegorical in the man- 
ner. 13. The Dramatick Paſtoral; a fort 
of comedy, or tragi- comedy, in verſe, with 
ſongs or odes interſperſed, and in which 
the perſons are ſuppoſed to be ſhepherds, 
or people living in the country. The P 


tor Fido. of Guarini, and the Aminia of 


Taſſo, 
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Taflo, are of this fort ; elegant in parti- 
cular pallages, but unnatural in the man- 
ners, and in the invention extravagant. 
Ramſay's Gentle Shepherd has more na- 
ture and probability ; ; and would be a 
good poem in its way, if it were not de- 
baſed by a barbarous dialect, and the 
worſe than ruſtick coarſeneſs of ſeveral 
paſſages. 14. The Maſque ; a fort ot tra- 
gick poem *, which admits greater wild- 
neſs of invention, and a ſtyle more high» 
ly ornamented, than would be allowed in 
a regular tragedy. Milton's Comus is the 
fineſt ſpecimen extant. He ſeems in it to 
have copied the manner of Eſchylus; as 
in Samſon Agoniſtes he imitates Sopho- 
cles. Alfred, by Thomſon and Mallet, is 
a maſque of very conſiderable merit. 

993- Of Lyrick Poetry alſo there are, 
many ſorts. 1. The Pindarick or Dithy- 
rambick ode; which was originally accom- 
panied with muſick and dancing, and ad- 
mits of bolder figures, and requires a 


* By a tragick poem is meant, not a poem that ends un- 
Happily, but a drama in which the perſons are of an cleva- 


ted character. See f 979. 
greater 
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greater variety of harmony, than any other 
compoſition. The Odes of Pindar belong 
to this claſs. The beſt examples in our 
language, and better than any thing of 
Pindar now extant, are Dryden's Alexan- 
der's feaſt, and Gray's odes on Poetry and 
the Death of the Welch bards. The cho- 
ral odes in the Greek tragedies, and in 
Maſon's Elfrida and Caractacus, are of 
this ſpecies. 2. The Horatian ode; which 
has more fimplicity than the former, and 
leſs wildneſs of invention and of harmony. 
Horace is the greateſt writer in this way. 
The fragments of Sappho, though much 
more ancient than Horace ; and Gray's 
Odes, on the ſpring, on adverſity, and on 
Eton college, belong to the ſame claſs; as 
well as many of the odes of Akenſide, 
though this poet ſometimes imitates Pin- 
dar. 3. The Anacreontick ode, invented 
probably by Anacreon, is ſtill ſimpler 
than the Horatian ; Anacreon himſelf is 
the only author who excels in it: in at- 
tempting to imitate him, Ambroſe Philips 
and ſome others have made themſelves ri- 


diculous. 4. The Deſcriptive ode, which 
paints 
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paints the beauties of nature. The two 
fineſt examples are the Allegro and Penfie- 
roſo of Milton; which are exquiſitely har- 
monious and beautiful. 5. The Song; a 
ſhort compoſition, accompanied with mu- 
ſick, which does not ſo much tell a ſtory, 
or preſent poetical images, as expreſs ſome 
human paſſion, as joy, ſorrow, love, &c.: 
there are multitudes of them in every lan- 
guage. 6. The Paſtoral Ballad, nearly 
allied to the former, but which refers 
more particularly to the events and paſ- 
ſions of rural life. Of this fort is Shen» 
ſtone's ballad in four parts, and Rowe's 
« Deſpairing beſide a clear ſtream.” Laſt- 
ly, the Epick Ballad, which is narrative, 
and deſcribes actions or events, either war- 
like or domeſtick ; as Chevy chace, Har- 
diknute, Hoſter's ghoſt, Edwin and An- 
gelina, Percy's Friar of orders gray, &c. 
Some of theſe diviſions, particularly the 
Song, would admit of various ſubdivi- 
ſions. 

994- Elegy may be divided into, 1. The 
Mournful Elegy, expreſſive of ſorrow ; as 
Pope's elegy on an unfortunate Lady; 


and 
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and Tickell's Elegiack Epiſtle to the Earl 
of Warwick on the death of Addiſon, 
2. The moral elegy, expreſſive of moral 
ſentiments, with an air of dignity and 
melancholy. Of this ſpecies Gray's Elegy 
in a church-yard 1s the beſt that ever was 
written. 3. The Love Elegy, Ovid, Ti- 
bullus, and Hammond are great writers in 
this way ; elegant indeed 1n the ſtyle, but 
in the ſentiments often unnatural and in- 
ſipid. 4. The Epiſtolary elegy ; expreſ- 
ſive of various matter in the form of a let- 
ter in verſe, with a mixture of complaint 
and tenderneſs. Many of Ovid's Epiſtles 
are of this claſs. Pope's Eloiſa to Abelard 
is the fineſt in our language, or perhaps 
in any language. 5. Young's Complaint 
belongs to the Elegiack genus, and muſt 
be conſidered as a ſpecies by itſelf; for I 
know of no other poem of the ſame na- 
ture. It has much ſublimity and pathos ; 
much elegant deſcription ; and much de- 
vout and moral ſentiment; delivered fre- 
quently with uncommon energy of ex- 
preſſion. But the ſublimity ſuffers no 
little debaſement from the ſuperabun- 
dance 
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dance of the poet's wit: and the pathos ' 
is too long continued, and often too ap- 
parently artificial, to produce the intend- 
ed effect: I can eaſily believe thoſe who 
have told me, from perſonal knowledge, 
that Young, while compoſing the Night 
Thoughts, was as chearful as at other 
times, and not melancholy at all. The 
lines of the poem, conſidered ſeparately, 
are agreeable in the ſound, but follow one 
another with little art of compoſition ; and 
ſeem to correſpond with Voltair*'s notion 
of blank verſe, which was, that it is no- 
thing more than verſe without rime. 
One cannot but wonder, that Young, 
who was an enthuſiaſtick admirer of 
blank verſe, ſhould have attended fo lit- 
tle to the ſtructure of | Milton's num- 
bers. But it is impoſſible in few words 
to give the character of ſo extraordinary 
a poem as the Night Thoughts. 

995. Didaftick Poetry is intended to 
give inſtruction in philoſophy, natural or 
moral, and derives its name from a Greek 
word hignifying ta teach. 1. The firſt ſpe- 
cies of it may be called the philoſophical 
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poem; of which the following are ex- 
amples. — Heſiod's Works and Days, the 
ſubject whereof is rural affairs; and from 
which, though rude, Virgil has not dif- 
dained to borrow ſeveral paſſages, and to 
honour them with a place in the Geor- 
gick.Lucretius de rerum natura illuſtrates 
what has been called the Epicurean philo- 

ſophy ; is elegant in the ſtyle ; and beau- 
tiful and harmonious in the deſcriptive 
parts ; but in the reaſoning mere ſophiſtry, 
and frequently nanſenſe. Lucretius was a 
great poet, and a maſter of the Roman 
language; but the philoſophy of Epicurus 
ſeems to have turned his brain; for, on 
this ſubject, he ſpeaks like a child, though, 
on many others, like a man of ſenſe. 
Such forms of difordered intellect are not 
ſo very uncommon as one would be apt to 
imagine. —_Virgil's Georgick treats of agri- 
culture, trees, vines, cattle, and bees; and 
is without doubt the moſt highly finiſhed, 
and molt beautiful poem in the world: 
every ſcholar thould not only ſtudy it, but 
have it by heart, —In the Art of preſ:r- 
Ving health, by Armſtrong, there is much 


good 
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good poetry, and good ſenſe j though 
there are alſo ſome unguarded expreſſions. 
See F 552.—The Pleaſures of Imagination, 
by Akenſide, is not deficient in elegance 
but often obſcure, and too tull of words; 
faults into which the poet was probably 
led by imitating Plato and Shafteſbury, 
Pope's Eſſay on Man has many beautiful 
and ſublime paſſages ; but is founded on 
an erroneous ſyſtem, whereof Boling- 
broke was the author, and which it ap- 
pears that Pope did not diſtinctly under- 
ſtand, The firſt draught of it in proſe, 
in Bolingbroke's hand-writing, has been 
ſeen by perſons now alive. Cyder, by 
John Philips, and the Fleece, by Dyer, 
are didaQtick poems of conſiderable name; 
but theſe authors are more eminent for 
knowledge of their reſpective ſubjects, 
than for poetical ability. 

996. 2. The ſecond ſpecies of Didactick 
poetry is the Comick Satire; a miſcellaneaus 
ſort of poem, (for this the word ature. 
implies), which exhibits the follics of 
mankind in ſuch a light as to make them 
ridiculous. - Horace excels in it, and has 

4 M 2 been 
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been well imitated by Dryden, Pope, and 
Young, in ſeveral of their compoſitions. 
Perſius alſo imitates Horace; and there 
are a few good lines in him: but he is an 
affected, obſcure, and harſh writer, hard- 
ly worth reading. 3. The third ſort of 
Didactick Poetry is the Serious Satire; which 
inveighs againſt the crimes of mankind; 
and is accordingly more vehement and ſo- 
lemn than the other. Juvenal is the firſt 
writer of this claſs, and Pope in ſome of 
his pieces hardly inferior. Dryden, as both 
a ſerious and a comick ſatiriſt, ſhows diſ- 
tinguiſhed ability in his Ab/alom and Abito- 
pbel; which is a poem of a mixed nature; 
partly narrative, and partly, with a ſurpri- 
ſing feliciry of alluſion, allegorical. 4. The 
fourth fort is the Moral Epiſtle ; which 
treats of various topicks of pluloſophy, cri- 
ticiſm, and common life. Horace is the 
_ greateſt maſter in this way: his epiſtles to 
Auguſtus, and to the Piſos, are fo excel- 
lent,. both in language and in ſentiment, 
that almoſt every line and phraſe of them 
has among true criticks become proverbial. 
Boileap and Pope have attempted the ſame 
mode 
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The fifth ſpecies of Didactick poetry is the 
Moral Apologue or fable, intended to il- 
luſtrate ſome one moral truth by a ſhort 
allegorical tale. Eſop was famous in this 
ſort of writing; but he wrote in proſe. 
Phedrus, Gay, and Fontaine have written 
fables in verſe, with conſiderable applauſe. 
The ſtyle of Phedrus is elegant, but ſome 
of his fables are trifling, and his verſifica- 
tion is incorrect. 

997. Deſcriptive poetry is employed in 
deſcribing the appearances of external na- 
ture, and is to be found more or leſs in 
every good poem; but didaQtick poetry, 
like Virgit's Georgick, ſtands moſt in 
need of it, to ſupply in ſome meaſure the 
want of narrative. Accordingly, in the 
Georgick, the pictures of nature are very 
frequent, and the fineſt and moſt intereſt- 
ing that can be imagined. Thomſon's 
poem on the Seaſons is uniformly deſcrip» 
tive, or nearly fo, for which it has been 
blamed by ſome criticks, who maintain, 
what is indeed true, that deſcription, 
though highly ornamental in a poem, 

| ought 
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ought not to farm the eſſence of it, 
However, this is a delightful work, and 
deſerves to be ſtudied, eſpecially by young 
people; for it draws their atteution to the; 
beauties of nature, and abounds in ſenti- 
ments of piety and beneyolence. In ſome 
paſſages the ſtyle is a little verboſe, and 
the verſification ſomewhat harſh; which, 
on account of the great merit of the poem, 
ought to be excuſed ; but which young 
writers will do well not ro imitate ; Mil- 
ton is our beſt model in blank verſe. 
Thomſon's Caſtle of Indolence has not 
theſe faults: in both ſtyle and verſiſica- 
tion it is excellent, and is indeed one of 
the moſt pleaſing poems in our language. 
It is of a mixed character; deſcriptive, 
narrative, allegorical, and moral. 

998. The word Ep:gram properly means 
inſcription. Inſcriptions on publick build- 
ings, and ſepulchral monuments, ought 
to be in plain and few words, without 
any attempts at wit or poetical embelliſh- 
ment; and to contain nothing but what 
is true. In this view they ſeem to belong 


to hiſtory rather than poetry, Epitaphs 


in 
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in verſe are ſeldom good: Pope wrote ſe- 
veral, but chey added noching to bis repu- 
tation. When one is burying a beloved 
friend, or erecting a monument to his me- 
moty, one muſt be ſuppoſed to be taken 
up with thoughts very different from thoſe 
that incline people to make verſes . Some 
of our epitaphs are partly verſe and partly 
proſe, and ſome partly Latin and partly 
Engliſh. All this has the appearance of 
affectation, and is very different from the 
practice of the ancients ; who greatly ex- 
celled us in the art of infcription j and 
were as ſtudious of brevity and plainneſs, 
as we ſetm to be of quaintneſs and ver- 
boſity. The Epigram, ſtrictly ſo called, 
is a ſhort copy of verſes, written on ſome 
occaſion nor very important, and ending 
with an unexpected turn of wit. In moſt 
languages there are volumes of epigrams, 
but very few worth notice. The moſt 
voluminous Farmen of antiquity i is 


*: What mene ee lh h Gras? 
Slow comes the verſe that real woe inſpires. 
Grief onaſſected fuits but Nl with art, 


Or flowing numbers with a bleeding heart. TicxzLL. 
| Martial ; 
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Martial; an author whom it would be a 
great hardſhip to be obliged w read from 
beginning to end. A, few. of his little 
poems are tolerable, multitudes are trifling, 
very many are bad, and ſome are infa- 
mouſly ſo. He ſays of them himſelf: 
Sunt bona, fone ae erg. ſunt 
mala plura. 

999. In this W of aha eee 
and ſpecies of poetry the poetical parts of 
Scripture are not comprehended. They 
are indeed of ſo peculiar and ſo elevated 
a character, that I cannot claſs: them with 
human compoſitions. The book of Job 
is a ſublime poem; partly Epick, as far 
as it relates facts; partly Dramatick, be- 
cauſe perſons are introduced in it ſpeaking 
in their own characters; partly Moral and 
Argumentative; and in ſome paſſages Al- 
legorical. The Pſalms are odes of the 
Lyrick kind, and were from the firſt in- 
tended to be accompanied with vocal, and 
inſtrumental muſick. The Song of Solo- 
mon 1s Dramatick and Paſtoral, and, in 
the judgement of many divines, Allego- 
rical. The prophets are generally : 
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cal, and often ſublime in the higheſt de- 
gree. 

1000. There are many ſorts of poetry 
whereof the end is to raiſe laughter; and 
which are of fo various kinds, that it 
would be difficult, and perhaps not worth 
while, to reduce them into claſles. There 
are mock-epick poems, mock-tragedies, 
mock-paſtorals, and ridiculous epitaphs. 
Any ſerious writing may be turned into 
burleſque, or made ludicrous, by preſer- 
ving the manner, or the phraſcology; and 
changing the matter, from important 
and ſolemn, to frivolous and vulgar, Of 
mock-epick poems the beſt are, the Battle 
of the frogs and mice, erroneouſly aſcri- 
bed to Homer ; the Dunciad, and Rape of 
the Lock, by Pope; the Rape of the Buc- 
ket, by Taſſoni; the Lutrin, by Boileau; 
and the Diſpenſary, by Garth. Fielding's 
Tom Thumb is a mock-tragedy ; Gay's 
Paſtorals are a burleſque on the Eclogues 
of Virgil; and his Art of walking the 
ſtreets of London is a ludicrous fort of 
DidaQtick poem. Prior's Alma is ludi- 
crous, didactic, playful, and replete with 

Vol. II. 4 N exquiſite 
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exquifite humour. Scarron has burleſ- 
qued the whole Eneid; but I ſhould think 
it impoſlible to read ſuch a thing to an end, 
Things of this kind ought to be ſhort : o- 
therwiſe they debaſe the taſte, by pervert- 
ing the imagination. 


CHAPTER IL 


REMARKS ON FEviDENCE. 


OTu1NG now remains, but that 

I ſhould make ſome remarks 
on the Philoſophy of Evidence; which is 
the laſt part of Logick, according to my 
mode of arrangement. I begin it with a 
brief account of the ancient Logick; which 
I hope will ſerve as an apology for my not 
treating this ſubject in the way the an- 
cients did. Logick took its riſe in Greece. 
The Athenians in their national character 
differed much from the Lacedemonians; 
and in this particularly, that the latter 
were a grave and ſilent people; whereas 


the 


1001. 
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the former were very talkative, and fond 
of what we call clubs and converſations, 
in which they debated and declaimed ex- 
tempore on either fide of coptrovertible to- 
picks. This practice gratified their natu- 
ral loquacity, and at the ſame time prepa- 
red them for ſpeaking readily in the pub- 
lick aſſemblies: which, in a republican 
ſtate like theirs, was a profitable accom- 
pliſhment; or, at leaſt, if it did not al- 
ways eminent ſervice to the ſtate, made 
individuals be taken notice of, and put 
them in the way of riling to wealth and 
honour. The Athenian Sophiſts therefore 
made it their buſineſs to teach Dialectick, 
or the art of reaſoning plauſibly in defence 
of either truth or talſchood : an art which 
Socrates perceived to have ſo bad effects 
on the human underſtanding, that he ex- 
erted himſelf to the utmoſt in confuting 
them, and bringing their profeſſion into 
diſcredit; which irritated them ſo mh, 
that they became his mortal enemies, a 
by their influence procured that ſentence 
againſt him, which deprived the heatheh 
world of its brighteſt ornament. ( 
4 N 2 1002, To 
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1002. To the Dialectick of the Sophiſts 
Ariſtotle made a great addition by his Lo- 
gick, wherein he explained with ſingular 
acuteneſs all the varieties of Syllogiſm or 
demonſtrative proof. But this logick, 
though ingenious in itſelf, did no good to 
literature; nay it did much harm. For its 
aim was, not ſo much to improve the 
judgement, or prepare it for inveſtigation, 
as to qualify a man for diſpute, and for 
expreſſing common things in an abſtruſe 
and uncommon way. Indeed a conſider- 
able part of what he delivered as logical 
ſcience, was little better than grammarical 
obſervations on ſome Greek words. It 
was, however, eſteemed by his country- 
men, becauſe ſuitable to their diſputatious 
temper; but the Romans, in their better 
days, ſeem to have paid little regard to it, 
as it had no connection with life or man- 
ners, or with, what they much valued 
themſelves upon, the arts of policy. His 
pther works, I mean his Natural hiſtory, 
and his treatiſes on Rhetorick, Poetry, Mo- 
jality, and Government, are very valuable, 
and prove him to have been a man of ob- 
Ig ſervation 
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' ſervation and uncommon ability. But his 
logical writings are ſuch, that the world 
would probably have been not leſs wiſe 
than it is, if they had never exiſted. 
1003. During the ages of ignorance 
that followed the downtal of the Roman 
empire, theſe writings, either in the ori- 
ginal Greek, or more probably in ſome 
bad tranſlation, were brought into the 
weſtern parts of Europe; where they at- 
tracted the attention of all who could read 
them ; and did it the more eaſily, becauſe 
at that time no body thought of ſtudying 
nature, or of acquiring any learning, but 
that which enabled monks, and other re- 
cluſe and ignorant men, to puzzle one an- 
other with verbal diſputes. Theſe works 
of Ariſtotle, tranſlated into barbarous La- 
tin, formed the groundwork of what has 
been called The Philoſophy of the School 
men; who never rightly underſtood Ari- 
ſtotle, and enlarged and disfigured his lo- 
gick by endleſs and inſignificant commen- 
taries. Ihe School-logick was taught in 
all univerſities before the Reformation, and 
in not a few of them ſince. It was, in- 


deed, 
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deed, almoſt the only thing that was then 
taught in thoſe ſeminaries: and ſo eagerly 
was it run after, that Duns Scotus, a great 
teacher of it at Oxford, is ſaid to have 
had at one time twenty thouſand ſcholars, 
This is not probable; and, if true, can be 
accounted for in no other way, than by 
ſuppoſing, that, in an ignorant age, the 
man who could diſpute, or ſpeak, fluent- 
ly, would be admircd as a prodigy, and 
might acquire among the common people 
what influence he pleaſed. It is to be ob- 
ſerved too, that the ſchool - logick was 
found to be a good ſupport to the Romiſh 
religion, and was by the church of Rome 
patroniſed accordingly. For this logick, 
by confining mens minds within the nar- 
row circle of its own rules, and making 
them more attentive to words than to 
things, and totally regardleſs of nature, 
checked all freedom of inquiry; and, by 
promoting a habit of arguing againſt 
one's belief as well as for it, had a tenden- 
cy to prevent ſerious thinking, to harden 
the heart, to pervert the underſtanding, 

and 
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and to make men indifferent about the 

truth. | 
1004. After the invention of printing, 
however, ſome ingenious men began to 
ſtudy nature, and try what experiment 
and obſervation could do. Indeed before 
that era a great deal had been done in this. 
way by Roger Bacon, who flouriſhed in 
the thirteenth century, and 1s to be con- 
ſidered as the father of experimental phi- 
loſophy ; but who met with more perſe- 
cution than encouragement, being looked 
upon as a perſon who had intercourſe 
with evil ſpirits, and dealt in unlawful 
arts. Soon after his time, ſome learned 
men took a fancy to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves as the opponents ot Ariſtotle, whoſe 
logical fetters had ſo long held in bondage 
the human underſtanding. But he who 
brought the ſchoolmen into utter diſcredir 
in this nation, was Francis Bacon Lord 
Verulam ; who taught, that the bufineſs 
of the philoſopher is, not to wrangle a- 
bout words, but to interpret nature; and 
that philoſophy is nothing elſe than the 
knowledge of nature applied to practical 
and 
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and uſeful purpoſes. In his Novum Or 
ganum, he explains the method of conduct- 
ing philoſophical inquiry: and in his great 
work on the Advancement of Learning, 
which, that it might be uſeful abroad as 
well as at home, he publiſhed both in 
Engliſh and in Latin, he gives a view of 
all the ſciences, divides and ſubdivides 
them with the greateſt accuracy, and 
ſhows what parts had been cultivated, 
and what neglected. And ſince his time, 
and by his method, every part of uſeful 
ſcience has been improved to a degree 
that raiſes the aſtoniſhment of all who 
are acquainted with the hiſtory of litera- 
ture. 

1005. Reaſon, Judgement, or Under. 
ſtanding, by which we perceive the dif- 
ference between truth and falſehood, is 
the gift of God: but all men have not this 
faculty in an equal meaſure : and in ſome 
it is perverted by inattention and preju- 
dice, as in others it is much improved by 
regular and accurate ſtudy, and by habits 
of deliberate and candid inveſtigation. In- 
dependently on the Knowledge of logical 

rules, 
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rules, all rational beings perceive the dif- 
ference between truth and falſchood by 
the native vigour of their faculties ; and 
where reaſon is naturally weak, logick 
will not make it ſtrong. The beſt logici- 
an is not more ſenſible of the truth or falſe- 
hood of propoſitions, than the man of 
good ſenſe who never heard of logick ; 

and the latter may reaſon as fairly as the 
other, though perhaps not ſo fluently. 
Philoſophical truth is diſcovered, not by 
diſpute, but by meditation; and by ob- 
ſerving the energies of nature, as they ap- 
pear in the ſuggeſtions of the human mind, 
and in the phenomena of the viſible uni- 
verſe. The talent of ſpeaking readily on 
either ſide of any queſtion may be of uſe 
to lawyers, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſay for 
their clients every thing that can be plau- 
bly ſaid ; and to ſenators, who ought to 
diſcuſs all political marters ſo accurately, 
as that the publick may from their debates 
learn every thing material that may be ur- 
ged on either fide of any political queſtion, 
Burfince philoſophy has been reformed, this 
is not a neceſſary talent, either to the philo- 
Vol. II. 40 ſopher, 
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ſopher, or to the generality of mankind, 
On the contrary, to defend doctrines 
which one does not believe, can hardly fail, 
as formerly obſerved, to have a bad effect 
upon the mind both of the ſpeaker and 
of the hearer. 

1006. Different ſorts of truth are ſup- 
ported by different ſorts of evidence. 
Were one to endeavour to prove any truth 
by arguments unſuitable to that ſort of 
truth, one would neceſſarily fall into error 
and falſe reaſoning. If, for example, I 
were to attempt to prove, by , the geo- 
metrical method, any truths in morality 
or in hiſtory, the attempt would be unſuc- 
ceſsful, and I ſhould probably ſpeak non- 
ſenſe, Yet moral and hiſtorical truths 
may be proved by /atisfafory evidence, 
though that evidence muſt be of a diffe- 
rent nature from geometrical demonſtra- 
tion ; for that juſtice is praiſe-worthy, and 
that Charles the Firſt was beheaded, we 
believe with as full aſſurance, as that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles. The human underſtanding 
may, therefore, be improved, and in its 

inveſtigations 
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inveſtigations directed by a philoſophical 
account of the ſeveral ſorts of evidence. 
Of this part of Logick, which is both uſe- 
ful and curious, ſome idea may be form- 

ed from the following brief obſervations. 
1007. Truth is that which the conlti- 
tution of rational nature determines ra- 
tional beings to believe: or it may be de- 
fined, the conformity of propoſitions with 
the nature of things. A definition of it 
is, indeed, unnecellary ; for every man 
knows what he means when he ſays of one 
affirmation, that it is true; and of ano- 
ther, that it is not true. — Some truths are 
certain, others only probable. It is certain, 
that we are alive juſt now ; it may be pro- 
bable, but is not certain, that we thall be 
alive an hour hence. — Some truths, both 
of the certain and of the probable kind, 
are perceived intuitively, that is, without 
inveſtigation or proof. Thus, / exit, The 
ſun will riſe to-morrow, are intuitive truths ; 
the firſt certain, the laſt in the higheſt de- 
gree probable. Neither of them can we 
prove by argument ; but the certainty of 
the one, and the high probability of the 
„ other, 
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other, ſtrike us irreſiſtibly the moment 
we hear the words pronounced. * If the 
man who ſees me were to doubt of my 
exiſtence, it would be a ſign of his want 
of underſtanding ; and if any body were 
to ſay, that he doubted whether the 
ſun would riſe to- morrow, we ſhould 
account him whimfical at leaſt. In this 
caſe it would be natural for us to aſk, 
whether he knew of any cauſe that would 
hinder the ſun's riſing : if he anſwered that 
he knew of none, and yet perſiſted in his 
doubt, we ſhould think him a fool. —Other 
truths are not ſelf-evident, but require 
a proof, and admit of it; and it is eſſential 
to every proof, to be clearer or more e- 
vident than the thing to be proved. Thus, 
many of the propoſitions of Euclid, which 
at firſt hearing one might be inclined to 
doubt, or even to diſbelieve, are ſhown 
to be true by proof, argument, or reaſon- 
ing: but the axioms of geometry, Common 
Notions, as Euchd calls them, Komen trons, 
are intuitive principles ; for they need no 


See an Eſſay on Truth, pag 77 4to edition. Campbell 
ou Miracles, pag. 13, 14. 2d edition. 
| ; Pr oof, 
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proof, and admit of none; being in them» 
ſelves ſo clear, that nothing can be more ſo. 
1008. All the objects of the human un- 
derſtanding may be conſidered as either 
AbſtraFt notions of quantity and number, or 
Things really exiſting. Of the relations of 
thoſe abſtract notions all our knowledge 
is certain, being founded on Mathemati- 
cal Evidence. Of Things really exiſting 
we judge either from Our own Experi- 
ence, or from The Experience of other. 
men. Judging of real exiſtence from our 
own experience, we attain either Cer» 
tainty or Probability. Our knowledge 
of real things is Certain, when ſupported 
by the evidence of External Senſe, Con- 
ſciouſneſs, and Memory, and when from 
Effects we infer Cauſes. Our knowledge 
of real things is Probable, when from 
facts whereof we have had Experience we 
infer facts of the Same or of Similar kinds 
Not Experienced, Judging of real exiſ- 
rence from the experience of Other Men, 
we have the evidence of Their Teſtimony. 
—And thus it appears, that all ſorts of evi- 
dence, productive of real knowledge, may 
be 
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be reduced to ſeyen, 1. Mathematical e. 
vidence. 2. The Evidence of external ſenſe. 
3. The Evidence of - Conſciouſneſs, g. The 
Evidence of Memory. 5. That Evidence 
which we have when from effes we infer 
cauſes. 6. Probable Evidence. 7. The 
Evidence of Te/timony,—lIn exhibiting the 
following remarks in a connected ſeries, I 
foreſee that I mult repeat obſervations for- 
merly made; but I ſhall be as brief, and 
uſe as little repetition, as I conyemently can. 

1009, Of MATHEMATICAL evidence 
there are two forts, Intuitive and Demon- 
ſtrative. Every ſtep in a mathematical 
proof muſt either be ſelf-evident, or have 
been demonſtrated formerly. Both intui- 
tion and demonſtration produce abſolute 
certainty without any mixture of doubt ; 
the contrary of Mathematical truth being 
not only abſurd, but inconceivable. Yet 
the conviction ariſing from demonſtration 
does not ſtrike the mind fo forcibly, as 
that which attends intuition. For, firſt, 
though no doubt remains after demonſtra- 
tion, there may have been doubt before 


it; but 1n regard. to intuitive truth we 
— never 
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never doubt at all. Secondly, the evi- 
dence of demonſtration is complex, being 
made up of the evidence of intuition, me- 
mory, and former demonſtrations ;*where- 
as, that of intuition is perfectly pure and 
fimple. And thirdly, there are perſons 
who cannot comprehend long demonſtra+ 
tions ; but the force of intuitive evidence 
is felt by every rational being who under - 
ſtands the words in which the axiom is 
expreſſed. — One writer endeavours to 
ſhow, that mathemarical demonſtration is 
not to be depended on, becauſe it reſts 
partly on the evidence of memory, which 
he ſays often deceives us. But we never 
ſuppoſe our memory fallacious. We may 
doubt whether we remember a thing or 
not, but if we are conſcious that we dif- 
tinctly remember, we hold ourſelves to 
be abſolutely certain; and abſolute cer- 
tainty admits not of degrees, 

1010, There are two ſorts of mathema- 
tical demonſtration. The one 1s called 
Direct, and takes place when a concluſion 
is inferred from principles which render 
it neceſſarily true ; and this, though a more 

perfect, 
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perfect, or more ſimple ſort of proof, is 
not more convincing than. the other; 
which is called Indirect, Apagogical, or 
ducens ad abſurdum, and which takes place, 
when, by ſuppoſing a given propoſition 
falſe, we are neceſſarily led into abſurdity, 
Now that muſt be true which we cannot 
without abſurdiry ſuppoſe to be falſe. 
And therefore both ſorts of demonſtration 
are equally good, being equally produc- 
tive of abſolute certainty. 

1011. All Mathematical proof is found- 
ed in axioms, or ſelf-evident principles, 
the contraries of which are inconceivable. 
And this ſort of proof ſeems to be peculiar 
to the ſciences that treat of quantity and 
number; and therefore in no other ſcience 
is the mathematical method of proof to 
be expected. For in the other ſciences, 
in moſt of them at leaſt, truth and its con- 
trary are equally conceivable. That Ju- 
lius Ceſar died a natural death may be as 
eaſily conceived, as that he was murdered in 
the ſenate-houſe. I feel a hard body, I do 
not feel a hard body, I ſee a white colour, 


I do not ſee a white colour, are all equally 
conceivable, 
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conceivable, and yet may be either true 
or falſe, according to circumſtances, We 
may - conceive, that the ſun, after ſet- 
ting to-night, will never appear again, or 
that any particular man will never die. 
And yet we conſider death as what muſt 
inevitably happen to every man, and the 
riſing of the ſun to-morrow as ſo certain 
that no rational being can doubt of it. 
Though, therefore, mathemarical proof is 
to be found in the mathematical ſciences 
only, ſatisfatory proof may be found in 
any other ſcience: and is actually found 
in every part of knowledge that deſerves 
the name of ſcience, 
1012. Geometry is partly an hypothe- 
tical ſcience, It does not ſay, that there 
are in nature geometrical lines, angles, 
triangles, &c. but ſuppofing them to be, it 
demonſtrates that ſuch and ſuch muſt be 
their properties and mutual relations. — 
Some have ſaid that the axioms of geome- 
try are capable of proof, and ought to be 
proved to thoſe who deſire it, Admit- 
ting this to be the caſe, and that ſome of 
the axioms may be reſolved into others, 
Vol. II. 4 P and 
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and thus the number of them reduced, 
(which I believe might without difficulty 
be done), yet, as reaſoning cannot extend 
downwards in infinitum, we muſt at laſt 
come to a few firſt principles, or to one 
at leaſt, which can neither require proof, 
nor admit of it. This is not peculiar to 
geometry. Every inveſtigation takes its riſe 
from ſome intuitive principle; either of cer- 
tain, or of probable evidence. It is, how- 
ever, peculiar to the firſt principles of ge- 
ometry, that they are fimpler, perhaps, 
than any other, and that in every caſe 
their contraries are inconceivable. They 
who think, that all mathematical truth is 
ultimately reſolvable into Identical Propo- 
poſitions, (of which the ſubject is the ſame 
with the predicate), muſt ſuppoſe thar all 
the axioms, and conſequently all the ſci- 
ence, may be reſolved into Whatever ts, is; 
or, 1t is impoſſible for the you thing to be and 

not to be. 
1013.The evidence of FxrennarSexse 
produces alſo abſolute certainty, but in a 
different way. I formerly mentioned that 
unaccountable conceit, of ſome ancient and 
| ſome 
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ſome modern philoſophers, of the mind 
_ perceiving, not outward things themſelves, 
but ideas of outward things; which ideas 
were ſuppoſed to be in the ſame place 
with the mind, that is, ſomewhere in the 
inſide of the human body, and therefore 
in a condition of being perceived by the 
mind; which thoſe philoſophers imagined 
that outward things could not be, on ac- 
count of their diſtance from the mind. Bur, 
notwithſtanding the great names who 
have patronized this hypotheſis, a conſi- 
derate man, who is not a flave to autho- 
rity, and is reſolved to think for himſelf, 
cannot hefitate in rejecting it as unintel- 
ligible. We perceive outward things 
themſelves: how we perceive them we 
cannot explain: nor could the Platoniſt 
explain how the mind perceives, by 
means of ſight, touch, hearing, taſte, and 
ſmell, the ideas of outward things, When 
I ſay, © I ſee the ſun with my eyes, I 
diſtinctly underſtand each word: but 
when a Platoniſt, a Carteſian, or a diſciple 
of Berkeley, ſays, © I perceive with my 
« eyes the idea of the ſun; which idea 18 
4P 2 either 
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2 either i in my mind, or contiguous to it,“ 
it is not poſſible for me to affix to theſe 
words any ſenſe, of which I could give a 
rational account. External things we be- 
lieve to be what our ſenſes repreſent them; 
and we cannot believe otherwiſe. That 
fire is hot, ſnow white, ice cold, and a ſtone 
hard; that we have a head, body, and limbs; 
and that the other bodies we ſee around us 
exiſt, and are what we ſee them to be, we 
believe with the fulleſt aſſurance; and 
with as little doubt as we have when we 
ſay, that two and two are four. I do not 
mean, that theſe truths are of the ſame 
kind; but I mean, that we believe both 
with equal aſſurance. We can prove nei- 
ther by argument, for they are too clear 
to admit of proof; but the law of our na- 
ture makes it equally impoſſible for us to 
doubt of theſe truths, and of our own 
exiſtence, 
1014. Some modern philoſophers, miſ- 
led by the viſionary theories of the an- 
cient, thought that a great diſcovery was 
made, when they found out, that body 
has two ſorts of qualities, Primary and Se- 
condary. 
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condary. The Primary qualities of body 
are Magnitude, Solidity, Figure; of which 
thoſe philoſophers allow, that they belong 
to bodies at all times, whether thoſe bo- 
dies are perceived or not, and are, in a 
word, eſſential to body. In this they are 
no doubt right : for that a ſhilling locked 
up in a miſer's cheſt, ſo as to be neither felt 
nor ſeen, muſt inſtantly loſe its magnitude, 
ſolidity, and roundneſs, and regain them 
when the cheſt is opened, it would be dif- 
fieult to make the miſer, or any body 
elſe, believe. The Secondary Qualities 
were ſaid to be thoſe which give riſe to 
certain feelings in us, when they are pre- 
ſented to our ſenſes ; as the heat of fire, 
the coldneſs of ſnow, and ſmells, taſtes, 
and colours in general: of which the ſame 
authors taught that they exiſt, not in the 
bodies themſelves, but in the mind that 
perceives them. So that, a fire in an empty 
room can have no heat, notwithſtanding 
that it might melt lead, or burn the 
houſe ; at the poles, if there be no ani- 
mals, there can be no cold, notwithſtand- 
ing the quantity of ice; and a red roſe, 
1 
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in a wilderneſs where there is no animal 
to ſmell, taſte, or look at it, has no co» 
lour, taſte, or ſmell ! 1 
1015. To make this, if poſſible, a little 
plainer: put your hand near the fire, and 
you feel heat; put it ſtill nearer, and you 
feel pain: if you ſay, there is heat in the 
fire, why do you not alſo fay, there is pain 
in it; and if it be abſurd to ſay this, muſt 
it not be equally abſurd to ſay the other? 
And are not heat and pain ſenſations in 
the mind that perceives them? Thus ar- 
gued theſe philoſophers, unanſwerably, as 
they imagined; but the anſwer is eaſy. 
The queſtion is really a queſtion about 
words ; though they, miſtaking words for 
things, wanted to extend it further. The 
word heat denotes two things; a ſenſa- 
tion in the mind of him who perceives 
heat; and a quality of an external thing 
fit for raiſing that ſenſation in the mind of 
him who approaches the hot body. We 
uſe the word in the firſt ſenſe when we ſay, 
I feel heat; for no body imagines that fire 
feels heat, or feels any thing: in the laſt 


ſenſe we uſe the word, when we ſay there 
N | 16 
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is heat in the fire; for no body imagines 
that there is in the human mind, or in 
the infide of the human body, any thing 
that can melt lead, or make a pot boik— 
Whereas the word pain denotes a ſenſation 


only, and never an external bodily qua- 
lity; and therefore he who ſays there is 


pain in the fire, violates the laws of lan- 
It 


guage, and indeed ſpeaks nonſenſe, 
was fron not attending to the exact ſig- 
nification of words that the philoſophers 
I ſpeak of were led into the abſurdiry of 
affirming, and as they thought of pro- 
ving, that the ſecondary qualities of body 
exiſt only as ideas, or perceptions, in the 
mind that perceives them. 

1016. This having been ſuppoſed to be 
proved of the ſecondary qualities, Berke- 
ley, with equal courage and equal ſucceſs, 
applied the fame mode of reaſoning to the 
Primary qualities. For what is magnitude, 
ſolidity, figure, but ſomething perceived ? 
And what 1s a thing perceived but a per- 
ception? And what is a perception, but 
ſomething, you may call it an idea, in 
the mind of him who perceives? And 
| thus 
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thus it was found out, that all the quali- 
ties of body, both ſecondary and primary, 
exiſt only as perceptions or ideas in the 
minds that perceive them, and have no 
other exiſtence whatever; and conſequent- 
ly, that all the things and perſons we ſee 
around us, and all the parts of the viſible 
univerſe, the ſun moon and ſtars not 
_ excepted, are nothing but ideas in our 
minds; and have no more of ſubſtance or 
body in them, than thoſe thoughts have 
which occur to us in fleep. With the 
ſame ſucceſs, and courage ſtill greater, 
the ſame modes of reaſoning were after- 
wards applied by Mr Hume to mind or 
ſpirit and its qualities. And ſo it was at 
laſt diſcovered, that there is no ſuch thing 
as either mind or body in the univerſe; 
all being an immenſe heap of 1deas or per- 
ceptions, without one ſubſtance to per- 

ceive them 
1017. With reſpect to the objects of . 
ſenſe, an important though obvious diſ- 
tinction was formerly mentioned, between 
the act of perceiving, the percipient power, 
and the thing perceived: a diſtinction fa- 
miliar 
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miliar to every man, who can diſtinguiſh 
between the ſtrength that enables the 
blackſmith to ſtrike his iron, the ſtroke 
itſelf, and the iron that is ſtruck : and no 
three things in nature are more diſtin- 
guiſhable. The blackſmith may have this 
ſtrength without exerting it; the iron 
may lie on his anvil without being 
ſtruck; and his ſtrokes he may make 
either many or few, or ſuſpend altoge- 
ther. What would be thought of the 
philoſopher, who ſhould ſay, that the 
power of ſtriking, the act of ſtriking, 
and the iron ſtruck, are all one and the 
ſame thing, and that whatever is true of 
the one is true of the other? — for ex- 
ample, that becauſe the ſmith can put an 
end to the act of ſtriking, he can alſo an- 
nihilate, and does at the ſame time anni- 
hilate, the iron which he ſtruck, and the 
ſtrength that enables him to ſtrike ! 

1018. Now it happens, in Engliſh as well 
as in ſome other languages, that the act of 
perceiving, the percipient power, and the 
thing perceived, are often, as was obſer- 
ved formerly, called by the ſame name. 
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Hence it was inferred, that what is true of 
any one of theſe three things is true of both 
the other; and that, if the act of perceiving 
exiſts in the mind only, and only while it 
is exerted, the ſame thing muſt be true of 
the power perceiving, and of the thing 
perceived. Which being granted; it fol- 
lows, that I, by ſhutting my eyelids, an- 
nihilate the whole viſible univerſe, as well 
as my faculty of ſeeing it; and that, by 
opening them again, I humanely reſtore 
and create anew the whole ſyſtem of vi- 
ſible things, and alſo prudently revive in 
myſelf the extinguiſhed faculty of ſeeing 
them, One may well be ſurpriſed, that 
any time, or a ſingle ſentence, ſhould be 
employed on fach abſurdities. But, with- 
in theſe thirty years, the principles that 
lead to this concluſion were admired, as 
profound and wonderful philoſophy ; and 
the uſe to which they were applied by 
ſome, by ONE at leaſt, of thoſe who 
taught them (for Berkeley and Locke, 
though not exempt from error, were good 
men) was to vindicate atheiſm. Never 
was there a ſtronger confirmation of the 

Pſalmiſt's 
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Pfalmiſt's aphoriſm, * The fool hath ſaid 
in his heart there is no God: for groll- 
er folly than ſach poor quibbles as theſe, 
and the ſophiſtries founded on them, it is 
not in the power of man to conceive. 
1019. It was formerly obſerved, (5 103), 
that our perception of external things 1s 
attended with an irrefiſtible belief that 
they exiſt, and are what they appear to 
be. When I fee a man, or a horſe, I can 
no more doubt of his exiſtence, than of 
my own ; and my own [I believe with as 
full aſſurance, as that rwo and two are 
four. The exiſtence of body is a ſelf-evi- 
dent fat: it needs no proof, for to diſ- 
believe or doubt of it, is impoſſible; and 
it admits of none, becauſe we know of 
nothing more evident to prove it by. 
1020. Some philoſophers have made a 
noiſe about the fallacy of the ſenſes, Our 
ſenſes, ſay they, continually deceive us; 
but reaſon enables us to find out the de- 
ceit, and correct it; therefore we do not 
believe in our ſenſes, unleſs reaſon warrant 
their teſtimony, Conſequently, the evi» 
dence of ſenſe is not intuitive, but requires 


4Q 2 reaſoning, 
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reaſoning, either to confirm it, or to prove 
it fallacious. I plunge a ſtraight ſtick in 
water, keeping the upper part dry, and 
my ſight informs me, it is crooked, Very 
true; but how do you know it is ſtraight? 
Turn away from it, without handling or 
looking at. it; and you may reaſon about 
it as long as you live, without ever know- 
ing whether it be ſtraight or crooked. 
This we know by the information of our 
ſenſes, that is, of our fight and touch; 
and this we ſhould never know, if we did 
not believe our ſenſes. They may indeed 
be improved, or aſſiſted, by teleſcopes, 
microſcopes, car-trumpets, &c.; and ac- 
curate obſervation 1s more to be depended 
on, than what is inaccurate. But if we 
did not believe in our ſenſes, theſe, and 
all other means of information, with re- 
ſpect to outward things, would avail us 

nothing. | 
1021. There is a difference between the 
imperfection, if it may be ſo called, and 
the fallacy of ſenſe, We cannot fee. a 
man on the top of a mountain twenty 
miles off; but we do not conſider this as 
2 
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a proof that no man is there; and of 
courſe are not deceived by it. When a 
_ diſtant tower, which we believe to be 
fifty feet high, appears to our eyes to be 
not fix inches high, there is no oppoſition 
between the ſenſation and the belief: for 
the word high, applied to the fifty feet, 
denotes tangible magnitude, that is, mag- 
nitude aſcertained by menſuration ; and, 
applied to the fix inches, denotes viſible 
magnitude, which changes with every 
change of diſtance ; while the other re- 
mains invariably the ſame. There is no 
more oppoſition here, than in ſaying, I ſee 
a white body, and I believe it to have a 
ſweet taſte : for whiteneſs and ſweetneſs 
are perceived by different ſenſes ; and fo 
are viſible and tangible magnitude, All 
reaſonings whereby we rectify the decep- 
tions, and all means whereby we ſupply 
the imperfections, of ſenſe, proceed on a 
ſappoſition, that our ſenſes are not falla- 
cious, and that things are what our ſenſes 
repreſent them. And this the law of our 
nature compels us to believe inſtinctively, 
and without proof ; and without this be- 


lie 
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lief we could never obtain any knowledge 
or experience at all. Were it poſſible, that 
2 man could diſbelieve his ſenſes, he would 
be as helpleſs and ignorant as if he had 
none, and mankind would not conſider 
him as a rational being. | 
"1022. The evidence of Internal Senſe, 
or ConsciovusNEss, does alſo, as was for- 
merly obſerved, produce abſolute certain- 
ty. That we have within us a thinking 
and active principle, called a out or mind ; 
which is the ſame thing to-day it was yeſ- 
terday ; is conſcious of its own thoughts ; 
and exerciſes a variety of faculties, diffe- 
rent in their objects, and manner of ope- 
ration: and that the nature of thoſe fa- 
culties, of memory, for example, of ima- 
gination, of conſcience, and of our ſeveral] 
paſſions, appetites, and affections, is ſuch 
as, by attending to what paſſes in our 
minds, we perceive it to be ;—theſe are, 
all of them, ſuggeſtions of internal ſenſe, 
_ conſciouſneſs, or reflection, which we be- 
lieve, becauſe we feel them to be true; 
and which, if we were not to believe 


them, 
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them, would bring on us the charge of 
irrationality. 

1023 The evidence of Muoxx does 
alſo produce abſolute certainty. A child 
believes, without any doubr, that what he 
diſtinctly remembers to have ſeen or heard, 
he really did fee or hear. And he believes 
this, not becauſe he has been told that he 
may ſafely truſt his memory ; but becauſe 
the law of his' nature determines him of 
his own accord to believe his memory, as 
well as his ſenſes. Indeed, if we were to 
diſtruſt our memory, or to conſider it as 
a fallacious faculry, our ſenſes would be 
of little uſe to us, and we ſhould. be in- 
capable both of knowledge and experience, 
and alſo of reaſoning : for we cannot be ſa- 
nsfied with a proof, unleſs we remember 
the ſteps of it, and believe, that on this re- 
membrance we may depend. Thoughts 
remembered may decay through length 
of time, and at laſt vaniſh ; but of an e- 
vent or object, that part which we diſ- 
tinctly remember, we believe to have been 
real. We may forget the whole ſubject 
of a book, and yet remember, and conſe- 

quently 
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quently believe, that we read it, We may 
forget the proofs of a propoſition, and yet 
remember that it was formerly proved to 
our ſatisfaction, and acquieſce in it ac- 
cordingly. If, in conceiving any event or 
object, we be uncertain whether we re- 
member, or only imagine, belief is ſuſ- 
pended, and we remain in doubt : but no 
ſooner are we conſcious that we remember, 
than belief inſtantly takes place ; and we 
ſay, I am certain it was ſo, for now I re- 
member it diſtinctly. 

1024. The law of our nature determines 
us to believe, that WHATEVER BEGINS TO 
EXIST PROCEEDS FROM SOME CAUSE, 
If, on going home, I ſhould find on my 
table a book which I never ſaw before, it 
would occur to me, as abſolutely certain, 
that ſome cauſe had brought and ſome 
perſon made it. For if I were to be told, 
that no body brought it, and that it never 
was made, I ſhould without heſitation de- 
clare ſuch a thing to be not only abſurd, 
but impoſſible ; and there is not one ra- 
tional being who in this would refuſe to 
concur with me. Even children think 

in 
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in this manner ; and ſome of them are 
very inquiſitive into the cauſes of things: 
a proof, that it is not experience merely, 
which leads us to infer the cauſe from 
the effect. If the book, which I ſuppo- 
ſed myſelf to find, contained wife obſerva- 
tions, and was well printed, and elegantly 
bound, I muſt of neceſſity believe, that 
the author, printer, and binder, were - 
poſſeſſed of wiſdom and {kill equal at 
leaſt to the effect produced. That Being, 
whom we believe to have proceeded from 
no cauſe but the neceſſity of his own na- 
ture, and to be ſelf-exiſtent, and on all o- 
ther beings independent, we mult alſo be- 
lieve to have exiſted from eternity, or, in 
other words, to have had no beginning. 
For if every thing which has a beginning 
proceeds from ſome cauſe, that which 
proceeds from no cauſe can have had no 
beginning. See 5411, 412: 

1025. The nature of PROBABLE RRA· 
SONING, founded on a ſuppoſition, that 
che courſe of nature will continue to be 
in time to come as it has been in time pail, 
was formerly explained (5 452,—455)4 
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and therefore, to avoid unneceſſary repe- 
tition, I ſhall ſay nothing further of it in 
this place.— There is another ſort of pro- 
bable evidence, which is termed AN ALo- 
Gical, and which makes us expect $1- 
MILAR events in SIMILAR circumſtances. 
For example: we think it probable that 
the planets are inhabited ; they being in 
all other reſpects ſo like our earth. The 
force of an argument from analogy is in 
proportion to the degree of likeneſs that 
there is between the cafe from which we 
argue and the caſe tv which we argue. In 
the example given, the caſe from which 
we argue, is the circumſtance of this earth 
being a planet, warmed and enlightened 
by the ſun, and inhabited by many va- 
rieties of living creatures; and the caſe to 
which we argue, is that of the other planets, 
which being in all other reſpects ſo ſimilar 
to our earth, we think it highly probable 
that they muſt reſemble it in this reſpect 
too, of being the habitations of percipient 
beings. A man who thinks, as Epicurus 
did, that they are no bigger than they 
appear to his eye, can have no notion of 

ET | their 
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their being inhabited, becauſe to him they 
muſt appear in every reſpect unlike our 
carth, And if we were to argue with him, 
in order to bring him over to our opinion, 
we ſhould begin with explaining to him 
thoſe particulars wherein the earth and 
other planets reſemble cach other. As 
| ſoon as he underſtands theſe particulars as 
well as we, he will of his own accord ad- 
mit the probability of our opinion. 

1026. I conclude with a few remarks 
on the evidence of TESTIMON . It is 
natural for man to ſpeak as he thinks; 
and it is caſy, like walking forward. One 
may walk backwards, or ſideways ; but it 
is uneaſy, and a ſort of force upon nature: 
- and the ſame thing is true of ſpeaking one 
thing and thinking another, It is alſo 
natural for us to believe what others ſe- 
riouſly tell us. We truſt the word of a man 
of whoſe veracity we have had experience; 
but we alſo credit teſtimony previouſly to 
ſuch experience; for children, who have 
leaſt experience, are moſt credulous. It is 
from having had experience of the diſ- 
4 R 2 honeſty 
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honeſty of men, and of the motives that 
tempt them to it, that. we come to diſbe- 
lieve or diſtraſt what they ſay. In gene- 
ral, when we doubt a man's word, we 
have always ſome reaſon for it. We 
think, that what he ſays is incredible in 
itſelf ;—or, that there is ſome motive or 
temptation which inclines him in the pre- 
ſent caſe to violate truth ;—or, that he is 
not a competent judge of the matter in 
which he gives teſtimony ; — or, - laſtly, 
we diſtruſt him now, becauſe we know 
him to have been a deceiver formerly. 
1027. Faith in teſtimony often riſes to 
abſolute certainty. Of places and perſons 
whom we never ſaw, and of whom we 
know nothing but from the teſtimony of 
. others, we beheve many things as firmly 
as we believe our own exiſtence, This 
happens, when the teſtimonies of men 
concerning ſuch places and perſons, are fo 
many, and ſo conſiſtent, that it ſeems im- 
poſhble they ſhould be fictitious. When a 
number of perſons, not acting in concert, 
having no intereſt to diſguiſe what js true, 
| ar 
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or to affirm what is falſe, and competent 
judges of what they teſtify, concur in ma- 
king the ſame report, it would be account- 
ed folly to diſbelieve them ; eſpecially, if 
what they teſtified were credible in itſelf. 
Even when three, or when two witneſles, 
ſeparately examined, and who have had 
no opportunity to concert a plan before- 
hand, concur in the ſame declaration, we 
helieve them, though we have had no 
experience of their veracity; becauſe we 
know, that in ſuch a caſe their declara- 
tions would not be conſiſtent, if they were 
nor true, 

1028, With regard to an impoſſible 
thing, we ſhould not believe our own ſen- 
ſes, nor conſequently human teſtimony. 
If we were to ſee the ſame man double, or 
in two places at the ſame time, we ſhould 
think, not that it was fo, but that ſome- 
thing was wrong in our eyes, or that the 
appearance might be owing to the medium 
through which we ſaw it. — Miraculous 
facts are not to be ranked with impoſſibi- 
lities. Toraiſe a dead man to life, to cure 

, blindneſs 
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blindneſs with a touch, to remove lame- 
neſs or a diſeaſe by ſpeaking a word, are 
miracles ; but to divine power as eaſy, as 
to give life to an embryo, make the eye 
an organ of ſight, or cauſe vegetables to 
revive in the ſpring. And therefore, if a 
perſon, declaring himſelf ro be inveſted 
with divine power, and ſaying and doing 
what is worthy of ſuch a commiſſion, 
ſhould perform ſuch miracles, mankind 
would have the beſt reaſon to believe, 
that he was really ſent of God, and that 
every thing he ſaid was true. 

1029. As the common people have nei- 
ther time nor capacity for deep reaſoning ; 
and as a divine revelation muſt be intend- 
ed for all ſorts' of men, the vulgar as well 
as the learned, the poor as well as the 
rich, it is neceſſary, that the evidence of 
ſuch a revelation ſhould be fit for com- 
manding general attention, and convin- 
cing all ſorts of men; and ſhould there- 
fore be level to every capacity. Now 
there is no kind of evidence, conſiſtent 
with man's free agency and moral proba- 
tion, 
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tion, which is likely to command univer- 
ſal attention, and carry full conviction in 
religious matters to the minds of all ſorts 
of men, except the evidence of miracles, 
or extraordinary events. Some facts ſeem 
extraordinary which are really not ſo. 
Such are the tricks of jugglers, of which 
when we are told the contrivance, we are 
ſurpriſed to find it ſo eaſy. Other facts 
ſeem extraordinary to thoſe only who are 
ignorant of their cauſes; and ſuch are 
many things in electricity, magnetiſm, 
and chemiſtry, But the miracles record- 
ed in the Goſpel are quite of a different 
kind. They were ſuch as no power of 
man could accompliſh ; and of ſo particu- 
lar a nature, that every perſon, preſent at 
the performance, who had eyes, cars, and 
common ſenſe, was as competent a judge 
of them, as the moſt learned philoſopher 
could have been. Of theſe miracles our 
Saviour not only performed many; but 
alſo imparted to his diſciples the power of 
doing the ſame.— If it be aſked, what e- 
vidence is ſufficient to eſtabliſh the truth 
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of a miraculous event; I anſwer, that e- 
very event admits of proof from human 


teſtimony, which it is poſſible for a ſuf- 


ficient number of competent witneſſes to 


* 


ſee and to hear. 


* 


THE END. * 
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